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HE ART or TANNING, and of 
CURRYING STRONG LEA THER, 
was for many centuries confined to the 
Britiſh iſles: their rich paſturage produced 
the beſt hides in the known world, and tie 


extraordinary good quality of their native 


oak, gave the palm of commerce in this 
article to Great Britain and Ireland, which 
was fold or bartered for other commadities 
to Spain, Portugal, France, and Italy. The 
potentates of theſe parched and ſterile coun- 
tries, long viewed this profitable and exten- 
ſive trade with a jealous eye, and as neceſſity 
is the mother of invention, all arts were 
uſed to bring their meagre hides to per- 
fection. | 
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In the laſt century, the great lights of 
philoſophy, illumined the dark paths of 
the mechanic arts. France held out her 
royal bounty, to induce the learned of her 


country to inveſtigate the proceſſes of her 


manufactures, and to remove thoſe obſta- 
cles and abſurdities, to which all manufac- 
turers ſeem obſtinately chained and fettered. 
National edicts ſucceeded theſe diſcoveries, 

and the ignorant operator was puniſhed with 
confilcation of his goods, if he did not com- 
ply with the met hods laid down by theſe 


learned men, when approved of by the 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, and the INTEND- 
ANT OF COMMERCE, 


VWhilſe our rival in trade was making 
ſuch firides towards the perfection of her 
manufactures, and was daily Ong our 
artiſts under her protection, Great-ritain 
and Ireland were ſunk in a lethargy, from 
Which they are now, too late, recovering. 


In the ART or Tanning, great im- 
provements have been made in every ſtate 


of Europe, whillt we itil purſue the method 


practiſcd by our fore fathers a thouſand 


years ago. The high value of our lands, 


and d the cutting down of our woods, have 
raiſed 
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raiſed the prices of raw hides and of bark io 
much, that of late years the tannery of 77e- 
land has been a lofing trade; which, added 
to the progreſs made in this manufacture by 
foreigners, who now chiefly ſupply their 
own markets, has cauſed the export of tan- 
ned leather to decline, and that of raw hides 


to increaſe to the loſs of 500,000). pr annum 


to this Impoveriſhed country. 


The DusBLin Socikrv foreſeeing this ca- 
lamity for a ſeries of years, offered con— 
ſiderable premiums for the diſcovery of a 
ſubſtitute for oak- bark: heath, briers, tor- 
mentil, oak ſaw-duſt, and many other vege- 
tables were recommended; but, after re- 
peated experiments, they were found not to 
have ſufficient ſtrength for thick leather, or 
were not to be had in quantity to anſwer the 
national demand, 


In the year 1746, a cow ſkin and a calf 
ſkin were laid before the Society by Henry 
Bond, Eq. of the county of Armagh, which 
he declared he had tanned with the bark of 
the common Scotch Fir only, without any 
other bark. They were examined by ſeveral 
perſons well ſkilled in leather, and were 
judged by them to be very well tanned. 
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Theſe ſkins remained in his bark- vat but 
three months and a half; he put twenty 
pounds weight of dried bark, free of the 
outſide huſky excreſcence, in his vat; but 
for ſoel-leather, a greater quantity of bark, 
and a much longer time for ge in che ns 


is neceſſary, 


The SocttTy ſtrongly recommended this 


experiment, and requeſted fuch as had this 


ſpecies of wood growing on their eſtates, to 
cut down the trees in the month of May, 
June, or July next enſuing; but no one had 
the ſpirit to purſue Me. Lane 1 


In the year 1768, Dr. Mac Bride, a gen- 
tleman of extenſive chemical knowledge, 
diſcovered a method of ſhortening the tan- 


ning, and of improving the qualicy' of the 


leather, 


This diſcovery took its riſe from a ſeries 
of experiments, which were originally inſti- 
tuted and carried on with a view of improv- 
ing certain branches of medical knowledge, 
and thus, like moſt other diſcoveries, ſprung 
from a ſource whence it could leaſt of all 


have been expeRed, 7s 
The 
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The Doctor having communicated the 
importance of his diſcovery to the SOCIETY, 
at his requeſt, they engaged Mr. Laban, a 

ſkilful tanner, to make a trial of this new 
method, and the Socikr paid the expence 
of fitting up an old-tan yard for this pur- 
poſe, which was eſtimated at fifty pounds. 
A committee of the Soc iE frequently vi- 
ſited the proceſs; and, in September, 1763, 


yy made the following report, VIZ. 


That el zhey dozen of calve ſkins had 
been mote ſold, which were not longer 
in finiſhing than three months, and would 


have been done in a much ſhorter time, had 


the alterations in the tan- yard been com- 
leted. That, in the Doctor's new method, 

the bark which has been exhauſted in the 

common way, is made uſe of with greater 

5 and produces a great faving | in 
ark. 


That from a variety of experiments made 
by Mr. Laban it appeared, that two months 
is the ſpace of time required by the new 
method of tanning calve ſkins in large quan- 
tities, although it is practicable to tan ſmall 
quantities completely within the ſpace of ten 
days. 
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| * 
| That this method is fo extremely ſimple 7 
| and eaſy, that it may be introduced imme- 
diately into the common tan yards, as it re- 
quires no other alteration than that the tan- Y 
| vats be defended againſt rain. That the 1 
| expence. of the new-diſcovered materials | 
and of the utenſils for preparing them is ſo 
| trifling, that they cannot amount to more 3 
than five ſhillings per cent. on the value of 
i te goods tanned. 


| The Cox MIT TEE OF COMMERCE having 

taken this branch of trade into their conſi- 
deration, ſpent ſeveral weeks of the laſt 
winter, with indefatigable attention in their 
enquiries. | 9 


In the courſe of this examination, they 
called on Mr. Laban (who had then retired 
if from the buſineſs) for further information 
| of the importance of this diſcovery ; and he 
| laid before the Committee the following 
"4 comparative view of the expence of Dr, 
il Mac Brid?'s method, and of the common 
4 method itijl practiſed, by which the profits 
| appear to be in favour of the former more 
j than twenty per cent, 
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Firſt Coſt and Expences of 100 hides 
Tanned into Uppers, by the Old 
Method. 


100 hides, at 11. 38. per hide 125 o © 
Intereſt, at 6 per cent. for 18 
months, the uſual time re- | 
quired to tan theſe hides 11 5 
100 barrels of bark, at 6l. 108. 
per ton — — — 
Journeymens wages for 18 
months on 100 hides — 716 0 


N. B. One man will work oo 
hides in one year, liming, 
maſterings, &c. at 18. per 


Firſt 
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Firſt Coſt and Expences of 100 hides. 
Tanned into Uppers, by Dr. Mac 
BRI DE's Method. 


i „ 
li 100 hides, at 11. 58. per hide 125, © 0 
1 Intereſt, at 6 per cent. for 12 

" months at moit — — 710 o 
30 barrels of bark, at 61, Tos. 

1 VVG 

I} Journeymens wages — — 5 4 © 

| VVV 

In favour of the new. method 16 2 O 

197 16. © 


Firſt Coſt and Expences of 100 hides 
: anned into Soal Leather, by the 


Old Method. 
J. 8. . 
100 hides, at 11. 58. per hide 125 © 0 
Intereſt, as before — 11 5 0. 
Bark, as before — — 46 45: o 
Wages, ditto — 914775 16 0 
To raiſing the hides, at 28. 1 
hide — — — i 0 27 
" 202 16 0 
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Firſt Coſt and Expences of "Tanning 


too Hides into Soal Leather, by 
Dr. Mac BRIDE's. Method. 


39 


J. 8. . d. 


100 hides, as before — — 125 © 6 
80 barrels of bark, ditto — 3 
Intereſt for g months, at 6 per 


cent. — — — 5 12 * 


Journeymens wages for nine 
months on 100 hides  — 3-15 -D 
To raiſing, &c. at 6d. per hide 2 10 © 


176 0 


In favour of the new method 26 15 6 


— 


202 16. 0 
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Which ſaving of 261. 158; 6d. added to 
161. 28. makes 4.21. 178. 6d. ſaving on 400). 
12s. And a further profit is ſaid to ariſe to- 
this new method, by encreaſing the weight 
and ſolidity of the leather about e 
Fan in ſeventy, 


It appears that the Doctor's diſcovery. 
conſiſts partly in rendering the hides more 


nn of the impreſſion of the ooze, 


| and 
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and partly in making the ooze more pene- 
| trating; but as he has hitherto thought 
| proper to communicate his ſecret oaly to 
one company, who carry on the buſineſs at 
Belfaſt, the publick. are hitherto deprived 
of the benefit which might ariſe from it. 


A letter was produced to the CoumrTTEE 
or ComMERrcr, from Mr. Mac Tier, who |? 
manages the affairs of this company, in 
which he declares, that the time ſuficient 3 
for tanning butts or uppers thoroughly, by 
the Doctor's method, is from ſix ro nine 
months, according to their weight, and that 
the very heavieſt /oa/ leather does not re- 
quire more than ten months. 


More than three hundred hides have been 
brought from this tannery, and ſold in 
Dablin, and ſeveral have been exported to 
Spain: no complaints have hitherto been 
made of the quality of this leather, and 
probably another ſeaſon will confirm this 
diſcovery to be of great importance to the 
trade of Ireland. 


The tanners of London have of late ap- 
plied boiling water, or boiling ent ooze, 
on the tan "cakes, now generally thrown 


away or ſold to the poor for fuel: by 
| this 
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* this application of hot water, a ſtronger 
bone is obtained, than was at firſt produced 
from the new bark, not can all its ſtrength 
„ be extracted by the firſt boiling: it is uled 
in the common manner when cold. This 
muſt be a very great ſaving of bark, and 
2 ſeems well worth. the attention of the 7 
tanners, who buy their bark at ſo dear a 
rate; particularly if they follow the method 
of ſcouring with bark liquor, as recom- 
mended in the following treatiſe. 

It is certain that no ligneous ſubſtance 
will produce all its aſtringent ſalts, without 
hot water, and as a proof that they are not 
all extracted from the bark in the com- 

mon method, we need only refer to the 
hot- beds made with the old tan cakes uſu- 
ally purchaſed by the gardeners. 


And there cannot be a doubt, but that 
coppice- ak- wood, or branches, cut and 
ground as bark, will be found by the ap- 
plication of hot water, to render in propor- 

tion to their ſpecific gravity, a ſtronger 
ooze than the bark itſelf, though more ſlow 
in parting with its ſalts, 


The SocteTy have been 1 to 


charge me with the publication of this 
treatiſe; 
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treatiſe. I have accepted the laborious taſk 
with pleaſure, being. perſuaded my time 
cannot be employed in a more national 
object. I flatter myſelf the generoſity of 
oy patriotic ſociety in printing and diſperſ- 

this work, at their expence to the 
_— of Treland, will be amply rewarded 
by the encreaſe of the exports of tanned lea- 
ther, the natural commodity of this country, 
to its utmoſt bounds. 


The French manufacturers abound with 
technical terms; where thoſe of the 1r1/b 
tanners correſponded, have made uſe of 
them, and where deficient, I have endea- 
voured to explain the proceſs by the moſt 
familiar expreſſions, ſo as to render it in- 
telligible to thoſe, for whoſe yl it Was 


intended, 


. b N 
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» * 


© v. * Member of fthe $ Sei 


Dublin, oa. 12 
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PREMIUMS for importing Bark, and 
exporting Leathern Goods. 
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= A premium of ten hillings per ton wall bi 
3 --. given to the perſon or perſons who ſhall 
RA import into this kingdom good and mer- 
2 chantable oak-bark fit for tanning, from 
the eaſt and northern countries, * Spain, 

Holland, or America, between the 11t day 
of November, 1773, and the 1ſt day of 
November, 1774, provided that the ſaid 
| premiums ſhall not exceed the ſum of 
Zool. and if it ſhould, then the ſaid ſum 
of Zool. to be divided proportionably ro 
the importers, according to the quantity. 
of ſuch bark by each of them n 


imported. 
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To be adjudged the 10th of November, 
1774. * 


A ponies of 10l. per cent. on the ex- 
portation of all kinds of leathern goods, 

* that ſhall be well and merchantably 
W wrought up and exported between the 
xt of November, 1773, and the 1ſt day 
of November, 1774, provided the amount 
of the ſaid premiums adjudged to the- 
claimants, ſhall not exceed 200l. and if 
ite 
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it ſhould, then the ſum. of acel... to be 
divided proportionably to the claimants, 
according to the value of leathern goods 
Of all kinds, by each of them reſpectively 
exported, and the iaid leathern goods for 
exportation, ſhall be ſubject to the inſpec- 
tion of a perſon to be . by the 
Society. 


To be adjudged the roth. of Novem- 
ber, 1774. 
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Of Hides and their Qualities. 


fill better than thoſe of France, owing to 

the excellent. paſturage of Ireland; the 
market for theſe is at Namur. Hides with black 
hair are not eſteemed; this is one of the many ri- 
diculous notions which prevail amongſt Artiſts, 
which a phyſical knowledge only can remove, and 
hitherto this has not gained ſuſſicient ground to 
expel theſe vulgar ideas. 


The Hides of Bulls are leſs ſolid, make a thin- 


ner Leather than others, but yet ſtrong i in propor- 
tion; for the ſame reaſon that animals grow latter 


by being deprived of their genital parts, their 


Hides mult grow thicker, more full of juice, and 
of a more flexible texture. Therefore the Leather 
of Bulls ſhould only be worked up into inſide ſoals 
and women's ſhoes. 


I oblerke that in England as well as in France, 
Cow Hides are eſteemed ſtronger and better than 
Oxen ; but Bulls Hides ſtill have their value. 
] or this reaicu, the Tanners pretend that they buy 

13 non 


185 triſh Hides are naturally thick, and 
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i none but Cow Hides, and the Butchers will tell 

Wil you they kill none but Oxen, becauſe the fleſh is 

WH moſt valued for the Table, fo that it is become a 

iti proverb in France, to ſay with the Tanners, all 
ll Oxen are Cows, and Wien the Butchers, all Cows 1 
160 are Oxen. = 
All vo / Green Hides, © 4-433 a4 3 
ji Te is uſual in as to weigh the Hides green, 4 
"| l a1d to mark the weight by certain cuts or nicks in 
| l E |. the tail. 5 
g i Hides are counted ſmall, and of leſs value in 
1 Freren, when they weigh 60 pounds or under; 
MW. when” they exceed 60 pounds, they are bought as 8 
ul - large Hides ; the higheſt 1 is 35 livtes the hundred 


weight, that is 7 ſols a pound, but this includes 
the horns, ears, part of the ſkull, dirt, water, and 


i blood, collected! in the daughter houfe. 1011 
44 70 r 
pole To indemnify the Merchants 0 this waſte, an 
144 abatement is made from 2 livres 10 ſols, to 5 
Fl . livres in every ten. So that a green Hide in the 
00 Hair as taken from the carcaſe, is reduced by this 
Ii allowance 5, 6, or 7 ſols. The price varies of- 
i ten; in 1745, when there was a murrain among 
4 the horned cattle, and alſo a war, wy. value was 
5 encreafed « one half” ©”: . 3 
th \ Cuſtom has prevailed time inmemotialy 

1 which and ſell the Hides in the Hair, with had 
— 1 ears, lips, &c. and in that ſtate ſome will weigh 
. 100 pounds; but the loſs in weight after being 
1 tanned and dried, is conſiderable, lometimes 1 more 
if than half the firſt weight. 

lk The 
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The Butcher, to encreaſe his proſit, often im- 
poſes on the Buyer by theſe means, Iſt, by. keep» 
ing his cattle in a ſtable with little or no litter, in 
order to increaſe the quantity of muck and dirt on 
the belly and tail: 2dly, by leaving a greater 
quantity of the ſkull and bones of the head : 3dly, 
by ſteeping the Hide in the water, blood, and 
dirt of the flaughter-houſe ; but the Buyer mult 
examine and guard againſt all theſe impoſitions. 


Of Salted Hides. 


Such Hides as the Butchers cannot immediately 
diſpoſe of to the "Tanners, muſt be ſalted, left 
they putrify and corrupt; this is done with 3 
pounds and a half, or 4 pounds of Salt de morue) 
or Salt mixed with Alum, which is lizhtly ſœat- 
tered over the fleſh fide, obſerving to put a little 
more at the head, and along the back and edges, 
as dein the moſt diſſicult _ to ſave. | 


To winter, it will require ſometimes 8. or 10 
pounds of Salt to a Hide, becauſe they dry but 
lowly, and the danger of putrefaction at chat lang 
110 continues longer. 


The Butchers of Paris, who uſually deliver their 
Hides every 15 days or 3 weeks, and ſometimes 
longer, muſt of neceſſity ſalt their Hides, and 
they allow the Tanner 5 pounds in every ide to 
* deducted from the weight. 


In 1673, an agreement was made between the 
Butchers | and Farmers General of France, by 
which they were obliged to furniſh the Butchers 
with Salt ſcraped up from the bottoms of the 

B 2 veſſels 
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veſſels which had been employed on the New- 


Founaland Fiſberies, and on taking the Cod out of 


the hold of the veſſel, a great quantity of, Salt 
falls off; it is thus collected for the uſe of ſalting 
Hides only (hence it is called Salt of Morue, or 
of Cod). This agreement was renewed in 720, 
when it was ſtipulated that the Butchers ſhould 
pay 16 livres 19 ſols for a minot (or + of a ſextier) 
of this Salt, beſides the expence of Officers, Mea- 
ſurers, Porters, &c. 


Every Butcher muſt return the number of cattle 
he propoſes to kill the month following, and the 
quantity of Salt he ſhall have occaſion for, com- 
puting 4 pounds of Salt for every hide. | 


The Hungarian Leather Tanners alſo are ſup- 
plied with this Salt, on condition that they mix in 
every minot (or + of a ſextier) 8 pounds of pound- 
.ed Alum at their own coſt, and alſo aſhes to pre- 
vent their making uſe of this Salt in their kitchens, 
or for domeſtic uſe. 


331 7 


80 chat Tanners Salt ſtands them, in 2 5 Janes a 
minot, or 4 ſols a pound, inſtead of 12 ſols, the 
price of the common Salt. The mixture of Alum 
e pepe this Salt uſeleſs for any other Tuska. 


Lin the ſea-ports they uſe the worſt of Salts 
>(#alled the Sardina Salt, another pickled: fiſh)! and 


the Butchers thus ſituated, would have a great ad- 


-vantage if the Farmers General mos not an vacye 
over them. 


The Hides being ſalted, they: are r in two, 
Engthiways, ſo that each extremity falls on its op - 
«a ; then * are folded again, beginning 
£1 6 with 


X88 
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with the pattes, then the navel towards the backs 
then head to tail, and tail to head; this folding is 
finiſhed by another which doubles the whole, and 
forms a ſquare irom one to two feet on each fide; 


| IT be falted Hides are piled in threes hd fours in 
a pile, and they are thus left that the Salt m y 
penetrate for the ſpace of three or r four days. be 
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When the Salt has had time to penetrate the 
texture of the Hides, they may be dried without 
danger of corrupting; ſor this purpoſe, they are 
extended on a perch, the fleſh ſide outwards, ob- 
ſerving to let more than half from the hind quar- 
ters hang down on .one fide, that the tender and 
"thin parts may not dry quicker than the thickeſt, 


I Te commonly requires 8 days in ſummer, and 1 5 
1 in winter to dry a Hide. When dry, they loſe 
5 about four-ſevenths of the weight as delivered from 

the carcaſe; thus a Hide green of 70 pounds, con- 
tains 40 pounds of ſuperfluous mae veer will 
; an due 30 when dried. 


07 waſhing fle Hides. 


When the Hides are green, that 1s, wha 80 
are freſh, they are plunged into water, to cleanſe 
them from the blood affd filth of the flaughter- 

houſe, this is an occupation ſo neceffary, that 
every Tannery ſhould be fixed on the banks'of a 
running ſtream, the water of which muſt not be 
ſo hard and ſtringent as well- water; if the ſtream 
be rapid, the Hides muſt be faſtened to two Poſts 
fixed in the bed of the river, 
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| Dried Hides are likewiſe plunged into water, 
The require a longer time to ſoften than green 


Hides. 


They are taken out once each day, and laid on 
the beam, where they receive a ſcraping with a 
round knife ; ſometimes they are tred or trampled, 
to render them more ſupple and pliant, and to 
make them ſoak quicker; and in this manner they 
are treated daily, ſoaking and trampling them, 
until they be * and eee ſoaked. 


They are then plunged into water, until they 
2ppear ready: to corrupt, for the more they are 
loaked, the better they will tann, and the better 


they will be in 1288 re! 'pect. 


Vet there is a proper time for keeping them in 
water; their tendency to corrupt may be known 
by their fœtid ſmell, and this muſt be minutely 

attended to. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that 
God” waters will cauſe them to corrupt ſooner than 
others, ſuch in particular, as thoſe ſtreams where 
Dyers waſh their cloaths, if they be higher to 
the ſtream than the Tannery ; fat groſs Hides will 
require; about fix hours ſoaking; Cow ' Hides 
twemy-four, and Calve Skins ſorty-eight hours. 


"Tf the Hides are falted, they will require two, 


three, or four days, according as the weather is 


hot or cold; they are taken out every day for the 
ſpace of two hours, that the water may penetrate 
better, and they are ſtirred about in the water to 


Cleanſe them from the filth and ſalt ; the laſt time 


they are taken out, they are rinced by force of 


hands to ſqueeze out the ſalt, Care ſhould be 
taken. 


TRE ART or TANNING. 5 
taken in rincing them, not to drive them to the 


bottom of the brook, where the We us 
mud, &c. may hurt them. 


If a Fulling-Mill be near the 3 it is ob 
great advantage; for a Hide will he more ſupple, 
better rinced, ſooner pliable, and fitter. for the 
next operation in one hour, under the hammer of 
a Fulling-Mill, than a whole day by men's hands; 
but the ſcraping muſt not be omitted to render the 
hair and fleſh more ready to depart from the, Hide, 
and which comes off the eaſier, in proportion to 
ug ſtate of pliability it is is brought to. 


5 dried Hides are fleſhed (leſh ſcraped of) 
they. muſt be ſtamped with the feet, the head cut 
off from the mouth to the eyes, the ears cut af, 

the bones of the ſkull cut out, the fleſh ſcraped, 
and-all ſuperfluous parts taken off. Green Hides 
On leſs ſcraping than dried Hides. _ 


_ After ſcraping, they muſt. again be rinced in 
running water, and then extended on a perch, 1c 
drain, for twenty-four hours ; during which time, 


they muſt be turned twice, and twiſted at the ex- 


tremities, where the water naturally ſettles. This 
delay of twenty-four hours may be very well fayed, 
by Jaying the Hide on the beam, and paſſing the 
round knife over it, then leaving it to dry twenty- 


four hours; yet there is ſome danger of leaving 


| ive, Salt in them by this method. 


"32:1 {(s 
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Of Liming the Hides, 


To prepare the Hides ſor the penetration m va 
Tan, the pores. mult be dilated, and. the ſubſtance 
ſwclled;. this is done by various, methods; it is 
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our buſineſs to explain the whole; for on this firſt 
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operation depends the ſucceſs of the reſt. © 
Hide cannot be well tanned if it be not well hand- 
led in the fcowring and liming. And although 
we are now going to treat of the method of Lim- 
ing, we mult advertiſe the Reader, that this is the 
worſt of all we are about to deſcribe. | 


The "HY ancient W 88 practitell to prepare 
Bides for the Tan, conſiſts in adding Lime to the 
Pits to ſcower and ſwell them. The Lime being 
zn abſorbent Earth, produces in water a ſaline al. 
kaline cauſtick matter, which attacks, corrodes, 
and burns all Animal Subſtances thrown into7it; 
for this reaſon, it is uſual to let the Lime be 
thoroughly flacked in water, that the fire may be 
8 caſt out of it before the Hides a are ii into the 

its. 6 | F 9110 
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ne cubic foot tor a minot) of Linie bot at 
Naer 20 ſols, and the muid, which contains 48 
cubic feet, Colts 50 livres. Each Hide 1 
about 3 3 or 8 : of a cubic foot of Lime. 


Wbere Lime dotye is uſed, there muſt be een 
Pits, into each of which the Hide muſt ſucce 
ſively be paſſed, in the ſpace of ten, t twelve, or 
fifteen months. When the Hide is perſectly 
ſoftened, it muſt be put into a dead pit, that is, 
into a pit whieh has ſpent all the fire of the Lime; 
it muſt be intirely covered by the water. In this 
pit it is leſt eight days, aſter which they muſt be 


taken out and piled up for eight days more. 


After theſe” eight days, they muſt be again put 
into the ſame pit as before, and ſo alternately 


eight days out and eight days f in, for two _— ;, 
this 
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this is the time a dead pit requires. to take. off be | 
| hair, | * 


+ +4 
29 4 


The different provinces of France follow. dis- 
ferent methods with their Lime Pits. In Angau- 
mois, they uſe twelve pits ; the two firſt dead Pits, 
the four next weak, the ſix laſt alive or UI 
each is compoſed of two barrels of Lime with, one 


ſack of Aſhes. 


+ % „„ 


In Poitou they uſe five pits; two dead ones, and 
three alive; each has from one to two barrels of 
Lime, with one ſack of Aſhes. In Britanny they 
have ſix pits, the firſt dead, the ſecond weak, and 
the four laſt alive. Others have ſix pits, all ave 
or of quic Lime, which they encreaſe in ſtrength 
by little and little, by a progreſſive addition of 
Lime and Athes ; and theſe Tanners never take 
the hair off, until they come out of the fourth or 
fifth pit, thinking that the hide {ſwells or raiſes 
better i in the an than (in ye ny: without hair. 


n 319 


th 3 they compoſe their pits with a Lye 
of Aſhes, mixed with quick Lime, and they 
make three. pits of one month each. In i- 
mouſin the pits laft ſix months, aud are compoſed 


of Lime and Aſhes. In Lauguedoc the pits laſt Vo 


eight or ten months, and are alſo compoled 9 
Lime and Aſhes, In Champagne and Luximbourg,. 


they allow ſrom fiftcen to _cighteen months to a 


pit, replenithing it now and then with a ſmall” 
quantity of Lime, In Darphiny they make four 
pits ſucceſſively; ; they uſe more Lime than any 
Tanners in France, and their Leather is the 
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Each Tanner in France follows the practice of 
his Father, or the experience he has acquired; it 
Weg however, that the great number of pits 

nifies nothing, and only produces an extra- 
ry expence in Lime and Aſhes. The Hides 
will raiſe or ſwell only in a certain time, beyond 
which, they will be burnt or dried up. They 
grow as thick in three or ſour pits, as in fix or a 


dozen, 
Another very good Method is as follows, 


Suppoſe the Stock of Hides to be 128, all ſtrong 
groſs Hides, take 16, the one-cighth oſ the whole, 
anddip them in the pit; this pit being refreſhed 
for four days, will ſerve during four days as a freſ 
pit; and thus 128 Hides may be twelve hours in 
this pit, 16 at a time, or the firſt 16 may be ſuf- 
ſered to remain ſomewhat leſs, and ” laſt 16 


ſomewhat more, 


The pit which; during four Fig has ſerved 


eight times as a new pit, will ſerve eight days as a 


ſecond pit for 128 Hides ; each parcel of 16 Hides 
will paſs twenty-four hours in the pit; it will alſo 
ſerve as a third pit, or a weak pit, for eight other 
days; it will ſerve for a pit for peeling, or a third 
dead pit for eight days; it will ſerve for a ſaving 

pit, ora ſecond dead pit, during eight days ; it will 
alſo ſerve for a dead pit for 128 others, for eight 
days; ; then the liquor of this pit, which has ſerved 
in fix different qualities for fix times 128 Hides, 
in the ſpace of forty-four days, being ſpent and 
good for nothing, is caſt out; the fifth is emptied 
into its place, and ſo of the reſt ; the frefh pit is by 
that means emptied, and is renewed as before 


mentioned. | 
An 


5 


. 


In this manner of managing the pits, we ſee, 
that of the 128 Hides, there is never more than 
16 at once in the new pit, and that for only twelve 
hours in four entire days; in all the other pits 
they are ſeven times as long in the retreat or pile 
as in the pits; there are four pilings, three of 
which are of 32 Hides, and one of 0 ſo that of 
the 32, 16 are one week above, and one week under 
the 16 others; this order is obſerved as well before 


25 after the hair is taken off. 


* he Method of Poliſhing, or taking wm the Hair. 


The Hides are known to be in a proper ſlate to 
be ſhaved, when by pulling the hair gently with 
the hand, it comes off without any great reſiſt· 
ance. This commonly requires two months in 
che dead pit; but antecedent to this operation, 
they are left in pure water twenty-four hours, 
after which they are rinced and laid upon the 
beam. A round or ſemicircular knife (or a ſharp 
ſtone, which is rather beter) is uſed for This 2 


ration, 3 8 | ; 885 


9 . 


Dn. is alſo neceſſary to aſſiſt in this work; 1 
it muſt be the fineſt of river ſand; when this can 
not be had, ſifted cinders and aſhes are ſubſtituted 
in its place; this laft requires many careful wath- 
ings and rincings to diſcharge it from the Hides, 
whereas the ſand by its gravity is readily diſchar 22 


and waſhed off. 


Whether the kniſe or ſtone be uſed, great care 


muſt be taken that no inequalities lie between the 


Hides, and the boards of the beam. 
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As ſoon as the Hides are ſhaved and rinced, 
their quality may be known; the beſt are when 
the white veins appear; theſe prove that the veſ- 
ſels of the Hides have been properly diſcharged, 
without prejudice to the Hide; they are then ſaid 
to be Hides in tripe, becauſe they reſemble the 
inteſtines of animals, hoth in conſiſtence and 
colour. 


Mr. Deſbilletes ſays, that Ox-hides, as ſoon as 


they come to the Tannery, ſhould be ſprinkled on 
the hair fide with powdered broom, gathered in 
the ſecond ſeaſon, and being left in that ſtate three 
or four days, the hair begins to fall off, eſpecially 
if aſhes are caſt on them to _faciliate the ope- 


ration. 


Mr. Deſbilletes alſo fays, he has: learned from 
England, that the beſt method of taking off hair 
or Wool from raw hides, is to make a ſtrong de- 


cocion of * green broom cut fine, or of common 
horny broom, if the green broom is not to be had; 


and the Hides or Skins being ſteeped in this two or 


three days, the hair or wool may be plucked off 


clean, without the help of Lime; by this method 
the Hide 15 fecurd from the injury of _ 1 
and much time is Saen 


* : o 
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* As molt parts of Ireland abound in green 
broom, this experiment, which muſt contribute 
ſo much to the good quality of the nr as 
; ry ears worthy of attention. 
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The Hides being cleanſed from the Ae! are 
ut into a weak pit, that is, into a pit that has 
4800 often uſed, as before deſeribed; they remain 
here four months, during which time they are in 
and out ſucceſſively, eight days at a time z ſome 
take them out and put them in oftner; the Hides 


are ſtill better for this repeated operation. 


Aſter four months they are taken out of the 


weak pit, and put into a new pit compoſed” of 


two barrels of live Lime, ſlacked with a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of water; they are taken out and 
piled up after eight days, and ſo remain eight 


more; and then eight days more in the pit, and 


ſo on for four months longer. 


Every time the Hides are taken out, the Lime 
muſt be ſtirred about with poles ; whillt the Lime 
is agitated and in motion, two men with long 


pincers drag the Hides one by one, from end to 
end of the pit, and then pile them; this is done 
that all parts may be equally covered with the 
Lime; when this is done, the Lime an and 
i the water remains per clear. | 


7 


The Hides have now been in three pits, biz. a 


dead pit, a weak pit, and a live pit, in the _—_ 


of ten months ; and the year: 1s completed with 


another live pit; they are managed in this pit juſt 


as in the three nein, for the pac of two 


money 


* 2 n an idea of the exact, ee of Lime 


"Time 
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Lime to be 22 inches in diameter, and 32 inches 
high, its ſolidity will be 1216 cubic inches, or. 
about 8 feet and a half, and it requires 2 barrels, 
or 17 Cubic feet of Lime. for a new pit of 80 
Hides. | Theſe are ſometimes divided into 4 piles 
of 20 each, that is, 20 are put into the pit for 


two days, when theſe are taken out, and 20 others 
are put in, and fo on; thus all the Hides in the 
ſpace. of eight days, have been two days in the 
pit, and fix days in piles. Every two months the 
pit is renewed with 2 barrels of Lime when a new 
pit is required; or it will ſerve for the two follow- 
ing months as a weak pit, without any additional 
Lime, after which it is called a dead pit, and only 
ſerves to prepare the Hides ſor the EP off the 


har. . 
: Of the 5 ed, 


The Hides having been a year in theſe four pits, 
are ſoftened and filled as much as neceſſary; they 


are then to be fleſhed and to be ſucceſſively wa- 


tered and beamed, that is, to be ſcraped on the 
beam with a blunt knife of a ſemicircular form, 
to preſs out the Lime, and then to be rinced in 
the river, and fo on alternately. This gives the 
Grain to the Hide, renders it ſupple and better 
prepared to receive the Tan; this preſſing and 
rincing mult be continued tilt all or moſt part of 
the Lime is extracted; thoſe raiſed with as, 6 
require more rincing and waſhing. Fat 


Of- Pigeons Dung and ether Matters added 10 th 
Lime, by the .ngliſh Tanners. 


We have ſhewn before, that in France they add 
2 certain quantity, of Aſhes to the Lime, whoſe 
0 ede 


TE ART or TANNING 1g 
alkaline cauſtic corrodes the Hide, and cauſes the 
hair to peel off. Many other ingredients would: 
produce the ſame effect, but the beſt are thoſe that 


raiſe or fill the Hides ſooneſt. I have lately ſeen 
a great Tannery at Oxford, where _ alio uſed 


Lime ; the Hides were but three weeks only in 
the pits, and aſter they had heen beamed and wa- 


tered, they were laid eight days in pigeons dung, 


but each day taken out for half an hour and piled! 
up; there are ſome leave them in this 1 n 
W or three weeks. | 


Pigeons dung ſoftens the Hides hardened bs the 
Lime; it gives them a colour, it dilates and pre- 
pares them for the Tan; they put a meaſure. of 
this dung, containing 6 inches in height by 10 
inches diameter, to every 12 Hides ; 1t coſts about 


16 or 18 French ſols (of Paris) a buthel Engh/h' 
meaſure. 


Among Mr. Deſbilettes? papers, written in 1665, 
J found a method of preparing Hides, which is 
remarkable, and abſolutely forgotten in France, 


but not in England. Take, ſays he, freſh water 
ſufficient to ſteep your number of Hides, add from 
4 to © * boiſſeaux (each boifleau 661 {Fg cubic inches) 


of green broom minced ſmall, or even of green 
fern ; of dogs dung, pigeons dung, and hen- 


houſe dung; let all be mixed together, ſtir- 
ring them up; let them ſoak. together for forty- 
eight hours, then let the Hides be all put in to- 
gether for forty-eight hours, after which they are 

beamed 


— 


A boiſſeau is the French Buſhel, aboit a peck 
and half of Engliſb meaſure, Twelve dennen 
make a lepticr, 
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beamed on the grain ſide, then having made a 
liquor of grain, and ſome of theſe ingredients. 
well beat and bruiſed; ſteep the Hides during 
twenty-four hours, and ſti them about well at the 


neimas⸗ 


2 7 liquor of grain is ſometimes made with hot 
water, ſcattering ſome of the drugs on the Hides, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; or ſome; other 
ingredients, ſuch; as the tops or branches of oak, 
cheſnut, birch, or the ſhrubs themſelves of three 


or four years old, well dried and ground. 


1 found alſo among Mr. Deſbilletey Memoirs, 
that Colonel Deughty had brought from England 
forty-five years before that, a ſecret which he ſaid 
was of his own invention. "This ſecret was prac- 
tiſed at Paris and at Chitelleraud, by a Company 
who had the King's Patent for this Art of Fan- 
ning throughout France. This ſecret conſiſted 
in what they called a * Confit, and is thus made: 
Fake Broom: in the ſpring at a dry ſeaſon, while 
it is green at foot, from the month of March to 
the/beginning of June, or even in the ſecond ſeas 
ſon, from the month of Aug/? to the month of No- 


- wember, but the ſpring is beſt; the pointed broom 


may allo. be ufed, but it is not ſo good as the 
green broom. This | being dried and laid up in a 
dry place, is then bruiſed in a Fan- mill, or in a 
Mortar, or cut imall by hand. When a hogſ- 
Bead full is ,prepaied, empty it into a vat, on 
which pour cleau freſh water, ſufficient to cover 
20, dozen of Calves Skins ; let the broom be 
ſteeped tour days, adding a little dung of dogs, 
Ds 


* 


— 


o 01534 247% IS 165 
The Engliſb call this Maſterings, 


hens or pigeons, until the e eren reddiſh” 
and ftrong ; pour the, liquor through: a wieker 
baſket to ſeparate the broom, take half a “ boiſ- 
feau of quick Lime, flack it, and mix it with clean 
water apart, then run it into. the broom liquor, 
mix all well together, and throw in the Skins; 
they muſt be taken out every two days, and when 
out, ſtir about the Lime; continue this for ſeven 
or eight days in ſummer, longer in winter, aſter 
which they are to be fleſhed. Being fleſbed, re- 
place them in the Confit eight days longer, after 
which they are taken out to be grained ; in fine, 
they are put a third time into this confit liquor, 
and ate then fleſhed a ſecond time, after which 
they are Chanſed: and put into the Tan” Vat. 

Fo be this Tan Vat for 10 denten of Skins, 
add hot water about two-thirds ſull, throw in half 
a Muid of Tan; let the Skins remain there eight 
days; the firſt day ſtir them, placing the upper 
ones undermoſt, and vice verſa for two or three 
hours; the ſecond and third days they are not 
ſtirred about, but are taken out and laid on a plank 
for ſome hours; they then 3 are leſt 1 in the Tan 1 5 
for ſome days. | 


" After the firſt ine days of Takes is Skins 
are put into a fecond liquor, prepared three days 
before; in this Manner, take a Muid and a half of 
Tan, put one half into the water, lay in 4 or 5 
Skins, cover them with a bed of Tan, and ſo on 
alternately ; the Skins remain one month in this 
liquor. We may, ſays Mr. Deſbilletes, put into 
this Vat ene of e of "IP Mari- 
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This meaſure has been already explained. 
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| 18 THE ART or. TANNING. 
| nus, of White-pepper, of Sumach, of Gall-nuts, 


4 or of Ginger; they give a firmneſs and a grain. 

| At the end of a month, the Skins are put into 
A another Vat, compoſed of the ſame kind of liquor, 
. but weaker ; the Skins are taken out every day, 


and are immediately put in again, leſt they be 
ſtained or ſpotted ; at the end of three days they 
are put into ſtronger water, with Jan laid be- 
tween each Skin; this ftrong liquor is changed 
two or three times, until the Skins be completely 
tanned, which commonly require u month ; they 


then hung | in the ſhade to ary. 


Cow hides being ſtronger than Calve Gliese ws 
quire double the time ; and in winter from ce 
ber to March, all the intervals before- mentioned 
muſt be doubled. Obſerve that Broom mixt with 


the Lime to peel off the hair, Anif the cor- 
4 roſive quantity of (iu: Lime. 55 

| 9 'Ox hides [hotties A ſtronger Hquoy: chant any 
. others, and more aſtringent ingredients; Birch 


Wl! Trees of three or four years 01d mult be uſed, or 
| the ſmall branches of Birch or Cheſnut; the Birch 
| makes the beſt leather; it is ſtill beſt if the rind of 
4 oak be mixed with the Birch, but they need not be 
4 ground ſo ſmall or ſo fine, for groſs bee a8 far . 
ö Calve Skins or Cow re e Jorg: 


A 1550 
of the E fea, and of the Danger of Line. 
[1 Aa 


We have 3 that Hides mut * ee in 
hl Lite one whole year; in order to raiſe them, 
fl make them thin and tender, without the riik of 
| putrefaction ; the Lime Water dilates them in 


6 effect, but at the fame time eats and corrodes 
Wy! 771 Bd | them; ; 


'$4 


ot | fo. 
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them; it produces in the ſpace of one year, 
what might be obtained in one month by other 
means. Lime renders the Leather ſtiff, hard, 
and brittle ; when this Leather is wrought into 
Shoes, it ſoaks the wet, and is very diſſicult to be 
dried ; it relaxes again in wet, and extends itſelf 
like a ſponge. 1 


Before the Reputation of ZEngl/h Hides, and 


_ thoſe of Liege, France ſupplied great part of Hu- 


rope, and it was a very advantageous trade; the old 
people yet remember this trade 1n great proſperity ; 3 
to what cauſe then is this ſudden change owing ? 
The uſe of Lime is undoubtedly the reaſon that 
this valuable Manufactory is brought to diſcredit in 
France, and the French alone Aill perſiſt in this 
pernicious method; Lime is corroſive ; it burns 


the Hides to that degree, they often tear or "Dream 


in the handling and fleſhing. 


When the Hide is burnt by the Lime, Tan, 
which is only an aſtringent and a dryer, by no 
means repairs the fibres already half deſtroyed; it 


can only ftrengthen thoſe which remain unhurt, 


by expelling that moiſture which relaxes and dif- 
poſes the Hide to corruption. The Engliſb dreſs 
their Hides with Barley and Ouſe, without the aſ- 
bſtance of Lime; it is only by.imitating them we 
can recover that trade and its balance, which. 1 is en- 
tirely in their favour at preſent, — 71 


All Tea are ſenſible that Lime damages tlie 
Hide; ſor this reaſon, the Hide is always watered: 
when taken out of the pit, and in ſome places the 
Lime: pit is ſo far ſpent and fo old, as to arg a 
long time to take effect. * Fharh 
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| I know but of one ſort of Leather where Lime 
ff makes the whole preparation, and that is for Cir- 
1 dles of Spectacles, Snuff. boxes, and ſuchlike things. 
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i This Leather in the Hide is like a large ſheet of 
1 thick Parchment. A Hide of this kind which 
At weighed 80 pounds in the hair, coſts in Frame 
| about 50 livres. 
1 
: | 0 Bark and Tan bin. 
bl Fe Hides being raiſed by the ee * 
| k having undergone a fermentation, which has di- 
% lated the texture and ſpread the fibres, and being 
# deprived of that natural Gum which abſorbs moi- 
| ſture, are then in a ſtate fit to be tanned, that is, 
jt to have their fibres ane and reunited. 
1 | 8 18 therefore only an aſtringent and . 
Wl, powder, by which leather acquires a neceſſary 
"of ſtrength and durability ; the Bark of ac Oaks 
% | are commonly uſed to make Ten. 22th 
'j 
ff The young Oaks are peeled of their Bark at 
Þ chat ſeaſon when the buds begin to open, and the 
N ſap to riſe, the bark is then moſt eaſily peeled off 
4 the trunk and branches. This ſeaſon is about the 
# | middle of April, earlier or later according to the 
e. of m year, ons the Binnen: of ahe 
| P Ace. „7 


By che King's Regulations, no Royal Foreſt 


| can be barked while the Tree is ſtanding; it is 
0 true, that when the Tree is barked and left to the 
4 time of next Sap riſing, the Trunk is damaged, 
1 

ti | and one half of the Sap, at leaſt, is loſt to the 
5 e of the Tree; yet when the Tree is cut 
- down 
10 
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down immediately after having barked it, the 
Trunk receives no Injury and the Root wall ſhoot 
out afreſh. _ 


The week thus 6 of its ; baits! is only fit fos 
fuel, and is alſo much inferior to new wood in the 
bark, for it burns quicker, it blazes much, and heats 
leſs, as it is full of chinks and flaws, and i is much 
drier. 


Bark is compoſed of certain veſſels conſpicuous 
to the eye, which contain the reſinous aſtringent 
quality of the tree ; theſe are chiefly in the middle 
rind; the exterior coat is commonly dry, dead, and 
earthy, and the inſide coat contains the e or 
5 fibres. 


The beſt Bark for Tan 1s bin on 158 outſide 
before it is ground, reddiſh within, rough and dry 
on the inſide, brittle and of a fleſh colour, ſmells 
of the ſap within, and keeping that ſmell when it 
is ground; that which is cut and made A in Wan 
ales, is preferable to that which i is folded. 


In France we think Bark ſhould be taken from 
5 Oaks, from ten to twenty years growth, 
at moſt at thirty years. We reject ſuch Bark as 
ſhews its great age by the cracks and crevices' on 
the outſide, or ſ: ach as is taken too near the root ; 
- when black within, it proves it is too old, or that 
it has ſuffered by rain; if too red within, or has 
9 oft its en. it is a ſign it has loſt its s quality 
"A 10. 


(Gion Bark i is el bad 1 too acts 3 if 
it is foul or dirty; and if it appears ſtringy, or 
"HY like hemp, 
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The Grinder or Miller ſhould obſerve that all is 
equally ground and broken ; for if any ſhould be 
flattened or ſqueezed, and not broken, it can only 
produce part of its tanning quality” 


The price of Bark differs in the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces, as there is a ſcarcity or plenty of wood; in 
Lyonnois and Breſſe, it colts 3 livres the hundred in 
powder, or thereabouts; the Grinders have 8 ſols 


for grinding a ſack of 130 pounds. 


About Paris, it is ſold in parcels, a Cavalee con- 
tains five parcels, each parcel is five feet long, and 
about the ſame in circumference ; if it is ten or 
twelve years old, the Cavalze is worth 15 or 16 
livres; but from ſixteen to ſeventeen years old, it 
is not worth more than 12 livres; not becauſe it 
produces leſs, but they ſay, the old has not the 
fame ſtrength, age rendering it leſs penetrating. 
Each parcel yields about 5 boiſſeaux of powder, and 
the boiſſeau weighs about 3o pounds, ſo that re- 
duces the price of the powder to 48 or 50 ſols the 
quintal ; it is yet cheaper in ſome places. 


Some Merchants ſell by a meaſure called the 
Muid; each Muid containing from 104 to 124 
Bottes or Bundles, and that quantity coſts from 


7 to 8 livres grinding in the Mill. Some years 
the manufactory at St. Germain employs (in its 


200 pits) 6 or 8 thouſand Poineons of Tan, 
each Poingon containing 216 Paris pints ; they 
pay ſometimes 7 livres a Poingon, which yields 
200 pounds weight in powder, but the uſual price 
is 3 livres 10 ſols; it is uſed half beaten or pow- 
dered, inſtead of being ground in a Mill. Cow 
Hides for ſecond ſoals require a finer Tan, ſuch 
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Tas ART of TANNING. 23 
as brought from Burgundy, but the great diſtance 
makes this dear at Paris. 


At Nantes the Bark is bovhn ws the 100 Eee 
each fagot at 20 ſols, weighing 45 pounds, and 
the Bark when ground, ftands them in 50 ſols the 
Quintal. At Rennes they fell it in powder, at a 
crown a Barrel, weighing 50 PR which is 45 
ſols the Quintal. | 


The Tanners of Beſangon require permiſſion to 
fell their Trees to the 15th of May, contrary to the 
Foreſt laws, which require them to be felled be- 
fore the 15th of April; they ſay, the ſap is more 
retarded in that Province than in any other, on 
account of the coldneſs of the climate, and there 

may. be ſome reaſon in this, as I have before ob- 
ſerved.” 


"About Gray, in Franche Comte, they compli 


of the conſumption of wood, made by the great 


number of Forges, and that they can get no Bark 
but of ten or twelve years old, which they fay is 
too young to produce good Bark ; z this agrees with 
the opinion of the Engliſh, who uſe Bark of a 


lon ger growth. 


In Orleans, the Rangers and Foreſters have pre- 
ib the barking of Trees, and the Tanners are 
Na wer to fetch it in powder from the neighbour - 
ing Provinces; theſe precautions are abſolutely ne- 
b at certain times. 


In Dauphiny Bark is fo plenty, that hoy ſend 
much to other Provinces ; but this is ſeldom the 
caſe in any other part of France, 

| Some 
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Some . cut the Bark in Mills, by two 
poſts ſhod with iron, falling alternately upon it; 
theſe Mills are ſometimes worked by water, ſome- 
times by a horſe; others bruiſe it by a ſtone turn- 


ing round, but ſome think this heats the Bark, and 
caufes it to throw out ſome of its fire and weakens 
it: in fine, ſome Tanners cut it by hand, as thoſe 
of Britanny, and yet, the Bark coſts no more than. 
in other places „ it ſeldom exceeds 50 ſols the 


aid 50 | 33 


. England they uſe the Bark of the oldeſt 
Trees, as Rell as that of young ſhoots ; they. bruiſe 
it with a Stone Mill, like a Cyder Mill, only the 
Stone is not quite ſo large, Ra it is channelled to 
have the greater effect in cutting the Bark. The 
Bark of old Trees is very ſubject to be dead, dry, 
and moſſy, it muſt be carefully ſcutchea, in order to. 
take off the black and groſs coverings which enve- 
lopes the red and live Bark. | of 


Some Tanners build their own Mills; in Pros 
vence they erect one for about 200 livres, and the 
expence of a man and horſe by the Near, amounts 
to 5; or 600 livres. | 


Bark reduced to Powder mult not be kept long ; ; 
it loſes its ſtrength by evaporation, which carries off 
its balſamic particles, it alſo ſpoils by the moiſtneſs 
of the air, which diſſolves the active and ſaline par- 
ticles which ſhould penetrate the Leather to. pro- 


duce a good: Tanna ge. 


Of 
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Of different Subſtances u bich av1ll tan Leat her. 


ſound in many other plants, and e the Bark 
of Oak is the beſt and moſtf common; I cannot 


avoid mentioning other materials which may be 


Aalen 


I have heard it faid, chat in Martinico {ns 
Leather in ſix weeks, with the Mangle or Mange 
Tree. 


- Same of * Cahnoue ene who live near the 
great wall of” e tan Lid Skins with ſour 
Dares Mn 


In many plices þ in | Turkey, as well as with us, 
Aeracco Leather i is tanned with Gall Nuts. 


In Perfva, in Egypt PEPE in many parts of Afri- 
ca, they tank Goat and Kid Skins, with the aſtrin- 
gent leguminous Shrub, called Acacia- vera, gather- 
ed unripe. 


"The Nuts (Cones) of the Fp Tree, | 


while green, and ſome fay the Leaves alſo, as 
well as thoſe of the Maſtick Tree, are uſed in the 
Levant. | 


 Sumat, Rhus, or Smet, is every whey uſed for 


that Leather called Cor dbuan (made of Goat Skins) 
the Arbutus alfo is proper for this, as alſo the Gwe 
or Nettl; 7 ree ¶ Miſcolier ou Celtis.) 


The 7. amariſcus, the Rhamnus, the Rhus 
ſolia is uſed in many Provinces of 7taly and N ; 


we ſhall fpeak of them hereafter, In Stweedland 


C g they 


The dry and aſtringent quality of Oak Bark is | 
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they uſe the bark of the ſmalleſt mountain Sal- 


low or Willow, as alſo of” the plant called _ 


05 


Ta. Sileſia they aſe a ſpecies a Myrtle called 


3 The Bark of Birch is employed inſtead 


of Oak in divers Provinces of Germany. In 


. Sweedland they uſe another Shrub called Buxeralle 
in Latin Arbutus uva urſi, At Vienna and in 
Hungary, they never uſe Oak Bark, but a drug 
they call Knoupren, and which I believe to be 


Gall Nut: This is the quickeſt and moſt durable 
tan known; it may be kept nine months without 
loſing its virtue; very little of it goes to a pit, as 


they only ſcatter a ſmall quantity on each Hide 
with their hands. A Cow Hide may. be tanned 
with this 1 in 3275 -four TOUT, TORE in 


071% EC. 


? 
FF 
nb 


J know not ET ns 155 Gin follow, 


but their Hides are incredibly: ſtrong. 


When the 1 of Fi par ee 


are prefled in point of time, they mix Powder of 


Nedoul with their Bark; this apparently gives a 
firmneſs to the Leather, by which the Buyer is 


impoſed on. This Plant is called by. Baubini, 


Nhus myrtiſolin monſpeliaca, and by Linnæus, Co i- 
aria (myrtifolia) foliiss ovyato-obiengis trineruiis; 
it is alſo called Roudou, and is deſcribed, in the Me- 


moirs of ths Academy of Paris, for the year 1711. 
The Berries of this Plant cauſes an Epilepſy, ſome- 


times mortal, if eaten by the human Species; 


its Leaves eaten by Kids cauſes violent Vertigos, 


but it does no miſchief in the Tan Vat, and 
coſts much leſs than the Bark of- the Baſtard 
French Oak, The Branches and Stalks of the 


Redo, 


* 
Ss 
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2 ſerves well enough for Baſils and Gage 
Skins, for upper Leather of Shoes. N 


BH > hs: Plant called in Provence, Gan wuille, | af 
ee, Avaiiſſes or Avan, has been defcribed 
by Mr. Niſſole, under the word Kermes (or Scarlet 
Berries, being the Fruit of the Scarlet Oak); 
it is named by Botaniſts, Puercus, ( coccitera) folis 
ovatis indiviſis Spinoſa-contatis glabris + Linnæi 
'Specierum, p. 995. Lex acculeata coccig land. fora” 
C. Bauhini Pin. p. 425. Quercus fatiis ruatis 
dentats ſpinsfis, glandibus fe Sinbus, according to 


2 


See P- 92s. 
1 „ : 

, "The:  Kermes or 8 which renders this 
Shrub remarkable, i is an excreſcence cauſed by the 
depoſit ol inſects eggs; there is an ample detcrip- 
tion of it in the Memoiis of the Academy for 

1714, by Monfigur Ne. He calls it in Latin 
Coccus Ilicis: the Syrop of Kermes, and the Con- 


ſection Alkermes are ee of it. 1 


32 L3'\\I'D 


11 "is ouliy the Bark of dete of: this Plant 
5 - is'uſed in Fanning, whereas it is the Bark 
of the Oak Tree itſelf makes the common Jan. 
Ibis Bark of the Garouille or Rermes, cauſes a 
blackneſs in the Leather, whereas Oak Fan 
makes it red. The common name of the Bark 
3 of the Garoutile among Tanners is Ruſque., . * 


Y \ This: Rejque colts more than the common 
| Back. it burns the Hide more than Bark of 
Green Oak, but it tans in ſix months; and 
though it cauſes that blackneſs in the Hide, they 
ſay, it is as good as the green Oak Bark, but it 
is only a deceit in Trade, for certainly there: is 


10 no ſubltitute * good, 
C2 T her 
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a | 
„There are many provirices in France uſe the 
green oak, of which there are two kinds indiſ- 


us hag vled; at, ANNE either for {ole or TEE 


1. DPuercus (ſm Alix) folits oblongo-ovatis Sides 
Gi o/ts integerrimis. Linnæi Specierum. Ilex 
Folio auguſto uon ſerrato. Caſp. Baubini. Euze. 
Green Oak, or. euze.— 2. "Dus uercus ( Hex) folits 
bwato-oblongis, indivifis erte rat riſque. corlice n 
nnæi w 


| and. hides. and ole remain a F ear 1 this 1 20 Fo 
in that of common oak, but upper leather r rem 
Kaan wachs. 755 . pn a 


13 the new ee de e oken' of! 20 
Debbie, inſtead of oak bark: che ufe th 
twigs of the branches of oaks, or Youtig fhoi 
thres or four. years Sroxeth, - becaulg, they. yield 
arp any ce. than the bark; th e are ah Sed a 16 
*tle be the leaves put, forth, that in the 
month 5 . or ener e earlier 90 1 
Ahe ſeaſon. 7 


Tie er uſe. Bee preparing g Kae mae vf 
_ Oran; es and Jemons thou gh ever ſo rotteng r 
either ſeparately, grinding | TIN * ens core 
together; this makes the l Jett lache d- ufes 
Lit to take the tan quicker,; the hides are eft i in 
this liquor eight days, 9 N often | before 
OT rd, 47 4x2 I Sian» 


1 * 15 £7 1% * 
% * > "EE $33.5 289 8 
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* other plants are alſo uſed, and Mr. 
billetes obſerves, when they are gathered? if te * 
cannot be dried in the ſun, they uſt be dried in 
an oven, as they are to be ground as bark; if they 
are not thus dried, a vicious juice will remain'whick 


will hurt and blacken the leather. | 


7 ad, ds, that as't lebe plants bare ot oben 
firength a8 ihe .coznr n wars rere THAT kel 
greater quantity ufed, but lie aſfüres us; chat by 
theſe plants the ſinelk and belt leather! may ks 


made. 


1 1909 ow es and call Rind may be tanned wü a 
quor de, i all ſorts of  heaths;* bratiblag 
b k ho horns, wild plumbs, and bacberry trece, 
e e be 1 0 dried, and f poundedg e 
iquor, adds he, tans the hides Sithdat corroding 
them, and in fine, we may uſe even the dog brier, 
finiſh with. mac; but it appears to me 
6 118 1 05 kufficlent dae of a r 


if TIN 
80 hu 75 A, tang ere 01 any Be. 1 envi? 


Wy: 8 Ne Papi Mts" 78, that to Harden thedeather, 
owder g PE ruphanuts | in, or colſe 
Fn ek 1108 as galle is alſo an oak apple) and 
10 Rieke on both fides' of the hide be nenn 
about a quarter tanned, four hours after tt is Jad 
zin the pit ;, a ſecoud operation of the. ſam 1 ind 
ucgęegs, belore the hide 18 perleclly tanned, if | 
3IPPeArsg.nqt: firm and ſmooth : 7 method pf It, 
makes the beſt aud ſinelt of leather. Torr 


n 4 Baths” deflates* that tho cup 0 Kotha 
will tan, and alſo oak ſaw-duſt. This celebra ed 


man's obſetvations on ſoreſt trees and every qua- 
TE. C3 lity 
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lity relating to them are diſperſed in many vo- 
en of our memoirs. 


271 


85 ts | op Las often mentioned by writers, that 
Europe will one day be in want of timber, and 
this opinion proceeds: from the immenſe quantity 
daily called for in buildings and the mechanic 
arts; there are ſome places where it is already ſo 
dear, that the inhabitants, actually burn it by 
weight and meaſure; where they cannot afford to 
work it up” into veſſels or caiks, and are obliged 
to uſe the ſkins of beaſts in lieu thereof; where 
manufactures moſt intereſting to the ſtate, cannot 
be eſtabliſhed, becauſe of the great contumption 
of this uſeful article. And there ,may. comg gn 
time when the moſt poliſhed and polite, nations 
thall return to a ſtate of ignorance. and; poverty, 
ſor want of timber, on which lo weng, alaiyl arts 
e b % 509 de i, 
Mr. Gieſditſch, a celebrated Botaniſt of Berlin, 
* with many other Naturaliſts, formed a ſcheme 
to ſave the conſumption of oak to the Germun 
> ſtates: ' In the Memoirs of Berlin for 1754, he 
* gives inſtructions for the uſe: of plants, that will 
tan inſtead of oak bark: On the hints given by 
Mr. Klejn, a moſt laborious and ingenious: man, 
he made ſeveral experiments, they ſucceeded, and 
be acknowledges the ideas of Mr. Klein as à real 
and valuable diſcovery. Leather was produced, 
pfepared, and tanned without the aſfiſtance of any 
U kind of tree, or foreign drugs; excellent goat 
"ſkins were prepared without ſumac, and two 
ſorts of calve ſkins tanned with the 1 81 Pe 
of trees. 


5 e 


— — — — — 
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Theſe gentlemen uſed thoſe” plants which are 
common in molt marſhy ſoft ſoils, ſuch as are in 
general refuſed by animals as ſood, and which 
nature ſeems to intend purely as ornamental in 
ſhort, ſuch as are generally found 1 in Nr 2. and 
inacceſſible PROP 211% ICE | 


Such ban as are fit he this: . as do abt 
contain terreſtrial, reſinous, and gummy particles, 
but have oily and «aporous particles; Mr. — 4 
| divides them into _—_— two claſſes „ ; 
The firſt cane are aſtringents ſharp; 3 whhi- 
out fmell; which have active but fixt principles; ; 
"the earthy parts are about one third, and ſome- 
times one half, the gummy purts about as much; 


the reſinous parts are che Kat, not being in! 3 


neral above one drachm 1 in a Pound. N 
4 


cum. Fh ſecond daſs. are tholer which hade volatile 
particles; a ſpirituous principle, partly balſamic, 


wand; Partly unctuous, and have fewer fixed par- 


>ticles ; but of all theſe plants, the beſt for tanying 
Are thoſe which are chiefly compoſed i'of a gteſs, 
urn inne 5. the fat and r N 
nous are the worſt. * 
1 + When, the fixed: ſubiance of ele wining 
/ e is deſtroyed by fire, a pelucid and) non- 
aſtringent empyreumatie phlegm is obtained; an 
cope yellow liquor with an empyreumatie oil. 
The caput mortuum often makes half of the 
. whole, and contains ſome portion of fixt 1 5 
line ſalt. 519 


2 
4 . : 
12 


C4 All 


4 5 D IAA 

bw Te 5 4 RT « oF FANNING. 

1% * bes 3 bots ro 

1 All plants fit for take being, nduced 4 to power 
«#4 der and thrown into a folution of iron, with Oil of 
bil vitriol, ſhould eee a audi bun or ae 
Ci. court. | 

bl e 
Wl By knowing the eohtents ol. the -peinciples af 
mA thele plants, Mr. Giiſdilſch was led to pronounce: 
Li the effects they will produce ondaather: The acid 
# beiug diſſolved and miked with water, and put 


J | into motion with the volatile, oily; and balamic 
partieles, penetrates and condenſes the kin, gives 


1 it ſtrength and preſerves i it from corruption. hag! 
11.4 181% % $3531} 4 ASA. 
Mi Plants require no will- work, it being ſu A606 
M1 they ſhould be. groſsly cut or pounded. 1e 
14 muſt confeſs. my. opinion, that af all, de mil 
MA} 2 nuts which may. e there ate nane do it. 
{il ually as oak bark. I doubt. . it a. 2 
" quan dity 5 tnem cobſd be obtained in the ſame 
{ ndance : however | dul n a: ee of, 
% chem f Nx. G1 ; es: ont 69-5 
bl 
11 Blanks whoſe leaves, branches, fruit, ſeed and FIR 
1 n es their Foals 2 W ue ne ned 
WHT | air A $1 BE 1 \ 

Vine branches. . 
44 and Fete Syueftris (Wd thomy: Flamb!. the bak; 
hi 0 age wtibefore. ripe. 281 1 2 * ; GAIT 4 
1 ix vulgaris olbas ally) the. branches ang 
; = = es. „ebe eee 
N.. 2 4 
Mw Salix caprea rotundifalia Talern (Water Sal! 9 
{004 the leaves, bark, and branches. | 
Wt Kerbus gucuparia (the Service Tree). ae bia 
wh _ leaves, and fruit, when green. 
10 Lyaves of the Roſe Tree. 
14 © Us 
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Fagus (the Beech: Tree) the leaves Aüll Bark. 

Carpinus (the common Hornbeamed Tree) tie 
branches, leaves, and _ tt 16 19 lg HA 

Oak leaves. | 2350 een 199 

Alder Free, the leaves. Vite | 

Meſpilus, (the Wild Medlar ; KY "the! leeres 
branches, and unripe fruit. 

Ledum Roſmarint - folis Tabernæ, Refmarinum 
Sploiftre, (Wild Roſemary) the branches. | BRO 
plant is not common 

Coruus ſylveftris:' mas, {Cornel Tree), the leaves 


branches, and ſeed, 7 > 113g 26 944) IT3 
* Acataſa' e Gui Sorel) the. root- and 
feed. 4409. 20 9175 


- Lapathum maximum aquaticum, 0 Great Water 
Böck Atkie leaves; robts; and ſeed - 2196! 3 
Eußatam Folia acito Plano, (Water Dock) e 
ac feed. DO Jul it GEGP vm elsinog num 
III alex latta, ſon! acbrus vn ini, (Aqua 
tick Plo de. Luce be rot _ 25. 

N 25 Lutea (White and yellow Water 0 
415 Ho h 255 5 13 eln {dos 2 rie 
The bark of Cie: Poplar; and Harze Tree!! 


may alſo be uſed. 


N bd * BY „ 2 #74 . 5 5423, ALES! et 8 211 
Plants wiſe" fotverg only; or the lanurt with 1hs 
flowers, may. be uſed m Tann 


74210 3741 


Balicaria wvalgaris purpurea folit is blen x "fide 
 Evfemachia ſpicata 22 forte Plinio ;, (Hurple- 
forked Willow:herb, or Loſeſtrife oo 5% | 

Ulmariaz. (Meadow. ſweet.) 237B9L 

Dutnquefolium paluftre rabr wry” (red aqueick 
Cinquefoil.) 7 ods 

Felia ranioſa major pie obtufs non” an, 
(Female Fern.) 3 ; 


” » 
3 Piles 
A 
2 


2 5 
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Veli non ramsſa dentate, (Male Fern.) 

_ Filix paluſtris nmxima, (great aquatick Fern.) 

Filiaæ mas aculcata major & minor, (the greater 
and leſs ſharp Fern.) 

Perfuaria ſalicis folio potamogeton auguftifelium 
dicta, frve Perſicaria acida Junger manni, (Arſmart) 
they grow both out and in the water, but fome- 
what different in their ſhape. 

.Bifforta major radice intorta, (Biſtort or Snake: 


| Sod J:\ 


- Tormentilla Syboeftris, (Tormentil.) 

Fin. nella ſanguiſorba nigjor, (Burnet.) 

Cariophrllata vulgaris, (common 8 

e aguatica nutante flare, (cquatck 
Avens.) 

Argentina, five Potentilla, fire dſerina. effi | 


garum, (Wild Tanſey.) 


Qranguefoltum man Rm ( the greater Cin. 


| quetoil. * 


ehe, minus repens — (ieder Cio- 
queſoil,) | 10 
Juinguefolium folio argentco, (white Cinaueſal. ) 


is dfor munum pratenje fois, ferratis ; ſive, Saler ca 


Tabernæ montani, (wild Clary.) 310% 
Agrimonta, (Agrimony.) 
Equiſetum ar venſe dengiaribus fetis, (F jeld Horſe- 
tail.) 
| Equiſctum paluſtre longiaribus ſatis, (aquatick 
Horſe-tail.) 


Alehimilla vulgaris, (common Ladies- mantle ) 
Muſeus pulmonarius, ſive rn en on, 


Aug, wort.) my 
Muſcus quer nus, (Oak moſs or Oak lunge.) 0 
Lyſimachia li. tea major, gue Dicota uw 

00 
Vaccinium Rivini, Vitis idea foliis oblongis cre- 
natis 
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natis fuctu nigricante, (Black Whorts, Whortle- 
berries, or Bil-berry.) ))) . 

Vaccinium foltts buxi, ſemper virens, lacan ru- 
bris, (Whortle- -berry ) (th 

Rubus vulgaris ſeu fructu nigro, (the common 
Bramble.) 

' Rulbus repens frudtu cæſi, (leſſer Bramble. 5 

Fragaria vulgaris, (common wood — ) 

Filipendula, (Dropwort.) 3 

Pervinca Tragi & Tournaſortii. Clematis 2 25 
nudes, (Periwinkle.) 38 

Sparganium, (Bur- reed ) 

Filago, ſeu impia, Dodonæi, (common Cud- 
weed.) 


Gnaphalium Inn nen fore rotundiore S 1. 


ore, (mountain Cudweed.) 


Geranium ſanguineum maxim9 fore, (bloody 


Cranes-bill with a large flower. 


Geranium batrachiodes maximum minus laciniatum 
Folia aconiti, (mountain Cranes-bill with a Crow + 


15 leaf.) 
Plantago, (Plaintain:) all ſpecies are good. 
Hypericum: officinarum, nnn St, John' 8 
uw | | 


Ft ( the Pit work. 


The pits are cavities made in the ground, in 


which the hides are laid with the tan; theſe pits 
are either round or ſquare, made with timber or 
maſons work: they were formerly lined with 


wood, and their figure ſquare, which ſeemed more 


proportionable to the ſhape of the hide; they. are 
now in France commonly made of a round form, 
like unto vats, made after the fame manner with: 
fight, timber and hoops ; 7235 make the bottom 
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larger eee thas res He may. e the earch. 
the more. eneg fo! i 212 


{+ 7 1 2 1 „01 5A 
Before the. hides ate pitted, ſome foriakle, their. 
bark with water, and ftir it about with a ſhovel, 
that it may not be blown away, but the n | 
18 more equally divided when 1 | 


The hides. being raiſed, fleſhed, watered and 
draited, are ate fitted, to be: pitted, with _e bark 
which i 1s. to frenghen and-tgn: A * #1 cd eile 25 

In Auvergne they e the Kink in ener 
before it is laid in the pit; the middle part, or 
the ſtrip of the back is about a foot broad, ſome 
even cut that into two <p. _ ia 5d) 2164258 


3 5710! 3444 [5:5 


The hides are Fprinkled, with, "barks and piled : 
for three or four Fours, that they may take mw 


te of the bark before, hey ate Jatd in the pit? 


** 48 U 
10111 1 111 £33; 3 


The bottom of the pit is  coneredi with: bark 
which bas been vſed, fix. inches thickz..ovet this 
is laid freſh. well ground bark one inch thick; ber ul 
ing a little wetied ; on this powder the hide is 


laid, over this another a To; . thus. 


alternately. Es: | Sum bid Hin 


12 A. 
e 1 209 


Some cut F FL forepart of the Heads! 47 the 


hides, and, lay them ſeparately, to give bes, . 


more bark on account of their thickneſs; 3 1 
times the hides are cut acroſs each half. that they 
may lay tlie beiter on the tan; the extremities: die 
the hides that are wrinkled or bagged mult be 


Nit, that they may the better be extended; bark is 
put between cach 


part of every hide, and when N 
2 15 folded, barks alſo put in the folds ; adding 
7 more 


- 
-t 
* 


j 
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mdre on the thickeſt parts f the ati ara 
finger is ſufficient for the thinneſt parts. W Gil 
tinction is to be made between the three powd 

as to the thickneſs and quantity bf bark: che firſt, 
put into the pit, muſt be ſomewhat more than an.” 
inch, the ſecond. ene b Ingh, and the third ſome- 
what leſs. | Ne, 


Some are of . vplieidn"e that the' tannin, F oußf bt 
not to be done With fine powderett bark 
groſs, that is a degfee above powderz for the | 
bark ;. in the ſecond a little groſſer, and the third. - 
ſtill more: zt appears to me, that the 6nJy- ad- 

vantage of this method is a favin ing of expence ; tor, < 
thoketrthe bark is, the more is conſumed, it pe- 
netrates the hides: bettet, the ſooner it waſtes RRIF2Y 7 
and the more the hides profit by. it; SPIE 
wink wis Wetkod ouhtt to be. exp 'oded. * 

m/s 2481 Vin way tr > 99343 10} 

At Bae they tan with: broffer bark than Im 
France, and in moiſter pits. In Ergland, they tar 
in Water ftſelf, us E hall” Hereafter ſhew; i 
preſent fam eating of the g ee method fol- ” 


p_ 


lou ed in Hane STO 01 1 a6” 

21 9bid ad! be 3! no bee 91 10 i 
Au wadancies or hollows 15 the its not met 
with hides, muſt be filled with old bark to V 
the new; in order to make fewer ſpaces, the hides, 
or the halves if they are cut acroſs ea clit other. 
Each Hide when laid in the pit is well teampfe“ 
with che feet, that it may lay cloſer 6h the bark : | 
the emore/ ta pap the Hides” TT ſooner the, Vie. | 
will PENEWAtes: * 971 1 a | 


Te dagegen two OY to fill a pit of fi ere . 
or fixtcen hides, aſter the manner I have deferib< | . 
ed: when the pit is nearly full, andthe laſt hide 1 

£1 * 


* 
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is covered with new bark, a foot or two of old 
tan is well ſtampt on the whole to make a co- 
vering; boards are placed over them, and ſtones 
over the boards, to preſs all together, and to cauſe 
the bark to penetrate the better. 


The pit being thus covered, clear water is pour- 
ed into it in ſuch a.quantity that in the ſpace of a 
day it may not be thoroughly ſoaked up, and that 
next day ſome. may appear on the ſurface: it re- 
quires for every two hides a pail of water con- 
taining three cubic fect or about one hundred pints 
of Paris. In ſome places they are much oftner 
watered, and they ſound them from time to time 
to know whether they are not too dry. us Dis 


_. Hides are tanned with three barkings; the, firſt 
barking is on the grain; it muſt be fine, to pre- 
vent their wrinkling and eee uneven; 4s 
frſt backing continues three months. rod 2 


The bende is given on the fleſh ſide, but not 1 
fine as the ſirſt; this ought to continue four months, 
for in leſs time they will not be tanned i in the: mid- 
dle of their ſubſtance. 0 132119] 


The third barking | is on the grain; and in 
grofier powder than the ſecond: this continues five 
months, which compleats the year; the tannage 
has now produced its utmolt effect. Sometimes. 
for greater perfection a fourth barking is given, 
and then the hides may be left Es if thought 
necellary. 4 bigodt! 


Each time the bark is changed, the 10 is 


ſwept, beaten, and ſhaken, that the old bark 
mag, 


7 
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may not prevetit the ſreſh from calling its Chee 1 into 
the hide, 

+ Thoſe: that tan rent quanticlew/h may „ fill their 
pits with hides of the ſame degree of tanning; 
that is, one entire pit may ſerve for the firſt bark- 
ing; another whole pit for the fecond, &c. But 
this is impracticable with thoſe who: have not ſuch 
quantities; they are under a neceſſity of putting 
part into the ſame pit hides of a ſirſt, ſeeond and 
third barking ; obſerving to place at the bottom 
thoſe of the laſt degree that are moſt advanced in 
tanning, and ſo on with the reſt, to thoſe of the 
firſt barking, which fill the upper part of the pit, 
and are reſerveil to go down in their turn. 


But as the water which is poured on the bark, 
always ſubſides to the bottom of the pit, and Car- 
ries with it the moſt active part of the bark, ſo at 
the bottom the hides are molt ſorwarded; and for 
that reaſon, when in a pit where all the hides are 
of the tirlt "barking, and they intend to lay a ſe- 
cond barking in the ſame, they place thoſe at the 
bottom which were at the top, that all may at 
length be equally tanned, 


This moiſture ſo eſſential to the buſineſs, and 
which ought ſtill to be increaſed, is ſometimes de- 
ficient by the leaking of the pit; the hides. then 
remain almoſt dry, which prevents the tan from 
having its defired eftect; and as it is of the great- 
eſt importance that the pits ſhould be ſtaunch, they 
| ſhould be frequently ſounded and tried. Yet they 
mult not be opened without neceility, for the air, 
fun, froſt and wind retard the open of the 


tan. SR, 
The 
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The quantity of bark varies according to its 
quality: the account we received from! Languedee 
allows four times the weight of the hides; that is, 
two hundre& pounds of bark is given for a hide 
that weighs fifty pounds: which ben, bat more 
an Is 5 in and be 


LES + 
_ a 


i At 233T3f3 3 * | Ow: 


At Sedan, the three aeg ou a of 576. 
and 65 pounds, that is 225 in the whole, for one 
hide which when week pl 100 We and 
when dry 50 OY TIO 4 


1 © oat 7:31 mea 971 


"5 Brel, ls oi bidke Ven Rumi, anch ft 
for ſale weigh commonly e the: 


ſeldom uſe more than thitty or forty * 
at the firſt barking, of, ch Lie, E'; che io 
roportion, | fuß Bas yli 2 md 
P 7 n as He Nd 818. to anahdea 


Hides nc or. Cette by barley 1 887 fy.” 
require We Wü 19 bark tk an thot 0 © ie 


Dye. cbottsEian has 1089 910 ei eee 
At Sedan, for a hide e eber Ge 


(that is, with barley,) and Feighing green . a 


hundred, weight, they allow cighty-five 1200 
the, firſt Barti ing, ſeventy- TRE the le b 
Gxty-five ſor the laſt, as we have before ſeed: 5 
Yet ſome tanuers fax, that hides prepared. with 
lime.,regure a, fourth barking, that is, thr 
four months Jonger in pit ben hides file up 
barley 3, this Probably happens from the red. iv 1 
ings or binder given to hides filled with bold * 
which. diſpoſes them fooner to receive the faline 5 
particles of the bark. 

4 : 
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In tanneries where hides are prepared: aAith+ = 


3 


pit: the two other powders (which when, taken 
out of the pit, are to be made uſe of ſor, ſcour- 
ing liquors) are groſsly ground; yet the Di 
2 be more perfect if the bark was equally 
nc, 
* 


a8 10 Minds $915 i8d aid S113 nds Yu 


| Thave ali 51 05 1 hat: when "He" taniting 
pace of one. Sd that 


$ 


inge ha as, E ae that hides are mich het 
55 = 


ha © 
han 
12 
Ss 
17 


a ee Ws ali on the contrar in the | 
Halt ting . — 1 * 


0 uires > confiderable time to pen its 8 
ancf 0 NEE itſelf of all its ſalts 3, the hide cangét 
be Whip in this ſtate, though it might in the fire!) 
F cre is was not yet fufficiently tanned, tg" 
Moe from corruption, or the ermentation 
of ee Parts. el f- FER 
1 iu Rd 
11 Wa it was enacted f in 1349, chat Onetnil 
bikes ſhould 15 laid in three bar kings of hre 
moriths each, in order that the hides might Sead 
well tanned; cow-hides to have two bar ings, 
we  firit of three months, and the ſecond of four: FE 


. 


ME 


quor of bark (or ouze) che fir ſt barking as ground... 
very fine, becauſe it is nut to be uſed; out of the 
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than others. 
When hides want thickneſs and firmneſs! after 


tanners. 
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In Auvergne, they give three barkings, of four, 
five and eight months. In ſome parts of Langue- - 
doc, they give but two barkings, cach of half an 
inch thickneſs, which laſt ten months or on? year. 
In Champagne, the tannage is continued fifteen 
or eighteen months, in ſome places it is conſider- 
ably abridged: . in Limouſin there arc fome who 
lay their hides but two months in pit; this is an 
abuſe worthy of the inſpection of the magiſtrates, 
and which has been forbidden by the laws of 


France. 


Some hides neceſſarily require a fourth barking 
of forty pounds for three months, after the three 


common barkings, theſe are hides that ate ſtub- 


born by nature, dry and poor, and thoſe which 
may have failed in the ſcowerings. On the con- 
trary there are thin hides which require leſs“ bark 


* $ 
5 5 os o 4 8 
| 5 Ori bitch 


the two firſt barkings, it is remedied by ſcattermg 
half or three quarters of a pound of powdered alüm 
among the laſt barkings, which 84 be HE wed all 
over the pit: this was one of Mr. Teybert's ſecrets; 


and if this commodity was ſufficiently icommon in 
France, it would be of great advantage to the 


— 


2 1 FEE 
14 411 


ny 12 — 6 
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The Engliſh method Tannin. | 


The pits uſed in Lendun are carefully lined with 


wood, ſo as not to let the water leak, and are kept 
- conſtantly full: they put in at firſt, two baſkets 


af bark, that is about eighteen Parifian' buſhels 
| | to 
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to a pit of fifteen or ſixteen hides ; but at they add 
more at different intervals. oh 2 ares nul 


They Geſt place the hides 3 in a \ pit alot fot, 
where they remain one month; after this in a ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth, in which they continue 


three months laſtly in a fiſch pit, where they lie 


one month without being ſtirred : there are ciſterys 
or waſte wells, on the fide of each pit, to prepare 
the; firtt Jiquors, and to water the hides. ö 


In the eel, third, and for pit, 00 hides 


are taken out every ei icht days, aud caſt again with 
the addition of two baſkets of very fine bark, di- 
vided and diſtributed amongſt the hides, without 

folding;them, but promiſcueuſl tbrow ing chem 

into the water, with. bark Over them, Ae iche 

102, Im. ny. 2 VT wy Jet 

in AE. London the 40tal. of theſe. We is finiſh- 

TP in a year at fartheſt: if there ſhould be any 

hides more difficult to be tanned than others, the 
be a, to remain longer but I have been al- 

15,ngver exceeds eighteen months or two years, 
ih t l Hugh; in France, Ha the Bagh tan- 
lers ly Gere time. a £1059] 

: 2391991 * A. e N ö 
wi Gde. one man may che eaſier manage A great 
number. of pits, containing each twenty, thirty, or 

forty hides, more or leſs, the date of their being 

put in pit are marked on ſticks, and the number 
contained ; theſe Ricks are afterwards put into the 

Pit and conſulted oecaſionall „ | 


1+; This] method of tanning in England in bark 
f 9 7535 or ouze, (and not in bark almoſt dry as in 
France,) is perhaps the reafon of the conſiderable 
5 advantage their hides are ſaid to have over outs: 


the 


= 0, 


agreed that hides kg to 5 left Nich longer in 
the bark than is commonly pr actiſed in 7 A 
and that ther ebend guld acqu re quality 
and ſtrength; Wie are al Venen 
thoſe encellent bides- from. Liege awd! {mg and, 
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the water which continually keeps the moſt pe- 


netrating and ſtyptic paris of the bark in the ſtate 
of ſolution, muſt penetrate the hides.» ith more 
facility than powder or the mud of the bark, which 
is only ſpread over them: and I appeal to the 


experience which every tanner muſt have of the 
goqunels. of. Engliſh hides, to be juſtified or con- 
demned in my explanation, Arts; have been 
fo little ſtudied and known; hitherto, denen the 
moſt poſitive facts are contradlicted and rendered 
equivocal by ſelf. intereſted men, and I doubt not, 
ſome tannets will even aver that Gaſs hides ars 


008 better, mn: ed. 5 „ 0 
2 20 9: | F 441019 | ie 
. A 

. ve 1 . III 
"Of 11 m remit fr Teh e Renft, 0 


15 40 U 
ao, tanners who aß ap cate to me 
and more inſtructed in their of js, e 


convinced that. 


which paſs for the beſt in Europe, have Arwmainegt 
three years or mare: I have known ſome mains 
tain that the preparation of a gaod hide in, HuHgland: 


laſted ſometimes fix. years, and that, WEN" in 


France they took. up that UG rilupps. ei rogue 
+ 4&5 2 1 5 * Isis 
Some benprcheted daaium ig chat even in that, 
Wen is an exceſs to be avoided, and a, point, of 
ſatutation, when a hide cannot avgid loſinga by 
remaining in the pit: that there is a grecuiſh 
colour. to be perceived in the middle of the hide 
when cut, which would not remain had the hide 
been too much tanned; inſtead of this, which 
q ought 
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ought to ſhew in the midde of the cut, is found, 
a dry, ' bard, - horny ſubſtance, which on one ſide 
is eaſtly penetrated by wer, and on he eich 
rendets the ey very brittle. 1 | 


151 it de true that bark is ſubject ao luck an = | 


ednvenitneys it-muſt be allowed that in the preſent 
tice the intereſt of the tanners will free us from 
this Kind of bad leather; perhaps the deſire of 
haſtily finiſhing their work, has never permitted 
them to try the experiment; andithey are too muck 
preſfed to get in their ſtock. If there are hides 
from Liege which remain ſo long i in pit, they are 
thoſe brought from the lands, which being of a 
quality different from ours, may rec uire a longer 
time in the we "but it is certain the methbd of 
020 ajmoſt 1 in France, is more tedious than 
fann In. Tquor, which in ele re- 


ile { ten 
Au en {1: as. 12 19 75 2 c +5311 2b 7235191 
cn i bolder yin 1 1 80 ch 


sileup 91 1803 Dat 
| 5 py nee if toon the menge, 53 
NIEHS of: ſhortening the tanwige. te: "Ya 
Tong wiſhed för and often tried; the pofitithereby 
world he ronfiderable,: fince on ſixty hides there 
id loſs of iſeventy- two livres a year on the” intereft 
6f the Capital” ſtock, and the ground each pit — 
cupies is equally expenſive to the tantiers, eſpes 
cially at Paris where the rent and coſt of a tan- 
Nef) isla cb idtrable charge: here is an expedient 
Hat" borders on the Engliſh method, and which 
150 gh 'confrdefably: abridge the tannage. ilt is 
Ius that the re- ſteepings forward the lyes, and 
tbat the liquor of the tan forms and perfects its 
ſelf by bein often repaſſed on the fame dregs; 
A eiltern 'or drain well might therefore be made 
gu with 
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with two boards at one corner of the pit, to in- 
troduce a pump: by this means the filtrated liquor 
from the tan might be pumped out when gathered 
in the ciſtern, two or three times a week if 'ne- 
ceſſary, and returned into the pit: theſe repeated 
filtrations would be a ſure means to draw the ſub- 
ftarice out of the bark, to diſſolve all the ſalts, to 
imbibe and 1 the hides there with, to keep 
them alu ays ſoft and open, till the tan had pene- 
trated and {6aket! them properly: experience would 
ſoon teach. at What time it would be proper to put 
an end to thaſe filtrations and refillings, and it ap- 
pears t thätemüch time would be - amok by following 


this method. {84 


DM 17 


. 111 911 


Tam five a conſi deradle: advnintage wih allo be 
ained by heating the water of a pit; warm water 
Toles, ſoſtens, and penetrates much better than 
cold: we have already lufſicient geek © of 1 85 on 


(hall {kins. 


I have heard that M. Teybert mixt powdered alum 
with the tan he put in his pits : there is no man- 
ner of doubt but that it would greatly contribute 
to the fir mueſs and ſtrength of the hide; butthis 
commodity is perhaps too coſtly in France to be 
uſed in tanning: if there was a ſubſtance as aftrin- 
gent and ſtyptic as alum, and at the ſame time as 
common as oak-bark, it would augment the ſtrength 
of the hide, and abridge the tedious ene of 


tanning. 7 
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| . Drying the E n 
The hides having Unitined! a ſuffcient time in 


the Pits, and being well tanned, are dog in the 
f hade, 
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ſhade, without beating or ſweeping ; for this pur- 
poſe they are extended on poles, or elſe hung by 
the head on nails; and that the air may have a 
free acceſs on all parts, they are kept open by one 
or two ſticks, extending the belly of the hige: 
for this purpoſe a loft is erected with many open- 
ings in it, but ſcreened from the ſun and big 
Pune, 5 75 | | 

When the hides ien and Ned a, "ve 
not thoroughly dry, they are dreſſed ; for this pur- 
poſe they. are extended an.a clean floor, are rubbed 
with, dry, tan to take off the mouldineſs, and 
trampled, particularly on the fleſh ſide, to take off 
the inequalities, rifings, and ſwellings; they then 
are piled, obſeryving to couple them head to head 
and tail to tail 3 and then croſſing each couple al- 
ternately, they are thus left for one day: if they 
are not of equal ſize, the {mall ones being loonelt 
dried, are piled ſeparately. 1 


The following day the hides are put on the 
Re unleſs not ſufficiently dry; if not, they 
are hung up for three or four days longer: when 
almoſt dry, they are preſſed for twenty: four hours, 
that is, they are covered with 1 loaded with 
Lebus. e 45 
CS 

|. Thoſe hides that are puckered are malotted, that 
385 they. are beaten with a mallet on a ſmooth block 
of wood : the beating helps to ſtiffen, to draw 
out and ſmooth them ; ſome tanners beat all their 


1 


hides. 1 CIS, 8 PO 
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Being thus dreſſed, . vat and almoſt 
ary, they are put into a cool place, and their ſitua - 
tion changed from time to time for three weeks; 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes they are piled, charged, or turned over; 


ſometimes ſpread like a fan by putting the back 


on the edges; at the end of three weeks or a 
mouth, they are dry and fit to be uſed, 


| Though the hide be well dried, it is the better ſor 
being long kept; it ſhould be one month in ſtore at 
Jeaſt, that all the active parts of the tan may finiſh 
their penetration; that all inteſtine motion may 
ceaſe, which might tend to its diſſolution, and 
prevent the duration of the leather. 85 


Where hides are raiſed with lime they only 
ſweep or bruſh the grain ſide, leaving the tan 
that ſticks to the fleſh ſide, te nourifh the hide 
when it is folded: they are not beaten or tied, but 
arc folded in two, the grain outward. In England 
they do not beat them flat as in France, 


Hides raiſed or filled with barley, require more 
beating: when they are almoſt dry, they are ex- 
tended on a ſtone well ſitted for that purpoſe, ſur- 


rounded by ſcveral men; each being furniſhed 


with a wooden mallet, and ſtriking firmly to ren- 


der them more compact and firm; inſtead of a 


beating ſtone ſome uſe a wooden block, each are 
equally good. Eight men can beat tlar ty hides in 
a day. 5 


This dreſſing is of great fervice to the hide, and 
there is a conſiderable difference between the 
goodne's of a hide well beaten, and that which 
Has not been beaten : ſhoemakers who value them- 
ſelves on the goodneſs of their work, beat their 
ſoles firongly and for a conſiderable time, 


The 
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be E. % t Us weck * fathion. their r bidea,jn in ft © 


drying: loft after a particular manner, which an- 


ſwers pretty near the ſame for the goodneſs of the 
commodity: when the hides are extended on the 


poles, the grain being on the outſide, they take a 
little mallet, rounded and made of very hard wood, 
with which they ſtrike the internal parts of its 
Turface with repeinodiſifokes throughout the whole; 

y.this meaub hey give it nigh the natural ſhape 
of x bullock, and under this form they are ſold. 
The ſame operation is repeated morning and 
nighiz and af the hides dry too quick, they are 
(prinified. with a broom, by which means they 
compreſs and harden chemlelves| under * alk 
ied , E r rec obdy, 2555 s 
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i des n all- ſkins in general“ ate oompoſed of 
-ſeveral layswof fibres, interwoven, in the form of 
u met and which interſect in every direction; as 
have Obſerteil in the art of making parchment: 
ates drather cut in all directions prefents the ſame 
aſpecti ce ſame ſtrength, and appears with its 
ven threat on all ſides; „ my nd 
unc is equal in length and in breadth . me 


Hides well tanned are of a long doration{ and 
are not {ubject- to corruption: ſhoemałers, have 
kept them for, fifteen years, without their long 
any PRE their good quality ; but they. muſt be 
preſerved ſrom the 1 ol woillure as 
well ad meh dryneſfſss. 1 


Merchants who buy large quantity of hides 


"_— fair of Ende ana "i ſuch like places, wet 


their 
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their, magazines from top to bottom, to preſerve 
the. weight of che hides. Hides will even augment | 
in weight by aſorbing the moiſture, of the air: 
this happens, chiefly. to Hungarian os which 
MS Es: Seal of alum. LE T4453 


__ ha if a ade Who, PR} * N it, 
obſerve. whether the cut be ſhining, the nerve 
cloſe, if it is internally of the colour of 2 thorny 
gall-nut, or like the inſide of a nutmeg, or: if it be 
marbled within. The cut ought principally to be 
made at the throat, back, ot towards the buttocks; 
theſe are the places to form a right judgment, be- 
eſe: oy: are the moſt clieptial pong of the, hide. 


"Choke that appear tarnithed. on the cut, 3 
or black, the nerve open, ſpungious, and a black 
or whitiſh ſtreak in the middle, are ill-drefled. 
Thoſe that ſhew horny in the cut, that are ſtiff, 
dry; and give a certain clear found, have not been 
ene tanned. P | 


The. tanners fay that hides too hm tanned a are 
6pens, ſpungy, and light, are burnt by the ſtrength 
of the tan, and appear all over of one brown colour 
on the cut; but this 1s rather to be attributed to 
the lime than to the tan. 5 


The uſual method to kd an ill dreſſed hide is 
this, let fall a drop of water from the finger on 
the grain, or rather on the cut, if the drop does 
not remain perfectly round, but extends itſelf, 
it is a proof that the hide is badly tanned and 
ſpungy; but a hide muſt be very bad and very 
ſpungy to abſorb a drop of water inſtantly. To 
diſtinguiſh it thoroughly, the hide ought to be 


ftceped i in water for A” days; weighing it before, 
and 
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and at its bein g. taken out of the water, one migbt 


then judge of its ſpung quality by the augmen““ 


tation of its weight, but it ſhould firſt beaſcer e- 
tained how much water a hide of the beſt leather 
would ſuck up in eight days, or how much'time 
it would require to abſorb one. ounce weight of 
moiſture. 


1. ; L 
1 * 


of 7 Hides raijed. or filled ty Barly. 


Having now deſcribed the moſti ancient and 
common method of tanning, I ſhall again take the 
work from its firſt operation, in order to explain, 
the different methods made uſe of to attain the 
ſame end. 1 e Gf 

y LES 1 

Tbe firft of the two great operations of the tans 

ner formerly confiſted in railing the kides, that 


is, to dilate and open their pores by the moiſture 


of lime water, in order to facilitate the operation 
bf the tan pit which was to follow : it has ſince 
been found that fermentation managed ſ{kilfully; 
and conducted with precaution, could produce the 


ſame effect in leſs time, and after a mote perfect 


manner! this conſiſts in ſouring a pafte- made of 
flour or barley, which is after diluted, and! in 
which the hides ate ſteeped : this ſour water cauſes 
an acid fermentation in the hices, which Bilates 
and riſes them without burning or Mn 


: 


them, as lime muſt. 11 21 11.7 


This general method I ſhall divide into ſeveral 
branches, becauſe it is practiſed different ways, 
and ſhall lay down ſuccethvely all thoſe which 
have reached my knowledge; after which I ſhall 
treat of hides raiſed by oak liquor or due, which 
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52 Tur ART os TANNING, 
are Prepared without barley flour, by means of a 
different fermentation. | my 67 


Hides to be raiſed or filled by barley, are to be 
well waſhed from the blood if freſh ; the ſalt taken 
out if dry and falted ; they are to be ſoftened by 

 Neeping, fleſhing, and trampling, the ſame as 
hides filled by lime. | 


The river work muſt he well carried on for 
thoſe raiſed by barley ; the water muſt come clear 
from them, and the gummy part be well preſſed 
out, as it would hinder the fermentation in the 
barley workings or ſcourings, by encloſing with 
Its mucilage, the inſenſible parts, whoſe inteſtine 
+ motion produces fermentation. I know that the 
'Siſt-experiments of an eminent tanner failed, be- 
Io, of ſome glue that was in the vats he made 


When the hides are well ſoaked and ſoftened, 
they are to be filled by means of the acid fermen- 

tation, It is well known that flour diluted with 
Water, ſuch as the common dough made for bread, 
is fubjeCt to ferment and grow ſour ; that in this 

Nate the dough riſes, ſwells, and heats; ſuch is 
the effect produced in the hides, by the means of 
barley diluted with water; this is called barley 
workings (or ſcourings:) it is done in common 
Lats four feet in height and four feet diameter. 


It requires about one hundred or a hundred and 
ten pounds of barley for a ſcouring of eight 
hides, ſuppoſing middling hides weighing twenty- 
fie pounds dry, or fifty green: ſome put in all 
© the, flour at once, when they are going to work 
_ the hides ; others make a leaven the day before 
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with twenty- five pounds of flour and 7 ws 
0 


of warm water, and add the remainder 
flour twelve hours after; ſome add a ſmall; MP" 
tity of vinegar to accelerate the fermentation: 
three or four quarts of vinegar poured at di erent 
times on a ſcouring, certainly preſerves the .n&- 
ceſſary coolneſs and My for a god epi 
tation. 


Sd 


Hides caifed by 8 are . | 


two before they are worked, whereas thoſe d 


* 


wich lime are generally whole, e 15-25% 710 
M7 
In ſome places the hides raiſed 1 by:bidejs - 
main in the ſcourings fix weeks in ſum men od 
three months in winter, before they aradyſiciviF- 
a filled: they are each day taken outifoh t or 
ree hours, and put on boards p laced on the Ade 
| of the vat; this operation is neceſſary, as the con- 
tact of the air facilitates, and keeps: upoſcumen· 
; tation. 18 15 $74.3 It 0. 9 vor? 


The preparation. of f theſe barley hidgs aide | 


' conſiſts of nine or ten little vats, conjaming 20 
ſix hogſheads; each of theſe. vats has 1 1 


worked becomes one degree inferior and. in 

of being the tenth, it is named the ninth: for. 

: following hides : that Which has been work ed 
twice is called the eighth, and fo alternately to 
that Which having ſerved nine times, becomes 
the firſt in the order of en add js. the weak- 
elt of all. e eee 16 


In the Grft barley liquor thus at ed, and 
which has already ſerved nine, times, ſive ides : are 
_ calt in, which remain one or Wo days; from 
| D 3 thence 


rent degree of ſtrength; that which. has: beer jo 
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thence they paſs into the ſecond vat, which is 2 
little ſtronger, (that is, a little more ſour) be- 
cauſe it has ſerved but eight times, and thus of alt 
the others which the ſame hides go through ſuc- 


| Ce ſſively. 


Sometimes the hides go through only the third 
or ſecond vat, according to their degree of 
ſtrength. . 5 | 


The ſour liquor of the firſt, and weakeſt of the 
vats, which hath ſerved even ten times, is not al- 
ways uſeleſs ; as long as it feems ſufficient for the 
firſt preparation, it is preferved, and ſo of the 

_reſt: this is not the caſe with bark liquors uſed to 

raiſe hides ; they are not kept beyond the firſt 
time; and the lowermoſt vat which has been ufed 
ten times, is emptied (if ten vats have been made 
uſe of): I ſhall treat of this in the preparation by 
TERS ĩ , ᷣ OTE CS C0 TT 


In ſeveral provinces they have but three vats for 
one dreſſing, of which they make three ſcourings, 
the dead, weak, and new, in this manner ; the 
| hides being ſuſſiciently ſoſtened, are put into a dead 

working till they loſe their hair; in the fame man- 
ner as the dead pits only ſerve at firſt to take off the 

hair, ſo the dead ſcourings are uſed to diſpoſe the 
| pigs for new ſcourings, and alſo to take off the 
air. | 


Aſter one or two ſcourings, the hair being diſ- 
poſed to come off, the hides are poliſned on the 
beam with a round knife, and then caſt into clear 
water for twelve or twenty-four hours, as nece!- 
fary. They are taken out of the water, and put 
into a weak ſcouring, where they are plunged 
| „ = down 
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down once a day, until they appear to have taken 
a body, when they are fleſhed; after which they 
are caſt into water for the ſpace of fix hours; 'the 
workmen eres this the Rory of he feeble! 
"The third dag FRE) be a new Racks. 
Kody up as before mentioned, of about twelve 
2 of flour of barley for each bide weigh- 
Ing twenty-four pounds when dry: 'with one 
quark of this flour a leaven is made, and when 
it begins to riſe, which generally happens at the 
end of twenty-four hours, unleſs exceſſive cold 
retards the fermentation, i it is diluted with the flour 
in a vat, containing as much water as neceſſary tar 
the number of hides to be ſteeped : each day the 
hides are to be taken out of this new ſcouring and 


put in again, till they have Tar _ e 


"and riſing: ſufficient. l 
- Yi) HE « Vos 3h 
The above e c in many places; no 
general rule ſhould be Jaid. down in this ope- 
ration, as it is open to any, N and 
Irnprovements. VVV 
At the manufacture of Beni, at Pl for 
example, they manage five ſets at once, which 
are compoſed of four vats each; theſe vats are 
three feet high, and four and a half i in diameter; 
eight hides are put into each vat, and conſequent- 
ly each. ſet is compoſed. of thirty-two hides ; they 
ona them out twice a day, and re-enter them as 
Olten. 


Els four days a new ſcouring 18 dige 'Fn 
one of the four vats, that is, in the weakeſt ; af- 
ter having flung out this old ſcouring and waſhed 
the vat, then the third fcouring becomes the 
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{t or the weakeſt, and that which was BY firſt 


| 954 . ſtrongeſt, becomes the ſecond. 


; The eight h hidey which enter every * 1 
in each ſet, are plunged eight days in the fourth 


ſcouring, which is the weakeſt; and four days 


in the third ſcouring, which is equally weak; 
fs on two days in the ſecond and firſt : at the ex- 
Piration of fixteen days they are peeled, and they 


are put into the four other ſcourings 3 thus each 


hide goes twice the round of the four vats. The 
fame vat it enters coming from. the butchers is 
that from which it is taken out to paſs into the 


red ſcourings. 


Each new ſcouring for eight hides, in this 
tannery at Paris, conſiſts of ten buſhels “, or 
one hundred and thirty pounds of ground. barley, 
more or leſs: the leaven is made the day before 


with three out of the above ten buſhels, by * 


ing it in hot water. 


"This interval of thirty-two days ig ſuſßcient to 
prepare the hides, either in winter or in ſummer; 


but ſometimes in winter they make uſe of hot 


water to accelerate the fermentation, by adding, 


for example, five or bx pails. of bot” Water into 
one aan. 


ä A hide. 


* 8 


* 3 1 —* p - * = A * + » . * 1 _— * ”n "> _ 


= Te ſeptier of barley, or 12 buſhels in gtein. 
produce 195 pounds of flour, or 15 or 16 buſhels 


of flour: the ſeptier of grain coſt 7 livres in 


1763, but it is ſometimes from 8 livres to 10, and 
ſometimes more: the enn of Wheat coſts ram 


15 to 18. 


A hide of one hundred weight when green, and. 
raiſed by barley, takes about two hundred pounds 
of powdered bark, viz. fifty for the red ſcour- 
ings, ſixty in the firſt barking, fifty in the ſecond 
and forty in the third: in ſome places it is diſtri- 
buted in bafkets of about forty-five pounds ; eight 
hides require three baſkets for the red ſcouring, 
ſixteen in the firſt barking, and eight in each of 
the other two barkings. | 


The hides being ſufficiently filled by the barley 
ſcourings, called in France white ſcourings, are 
put into the red. 


| The red ſcourings is made of pure water with 
two or three handfuls of bark between each hide. 

The hides remain in this ſtate three or four 
days, at the expiration of which, they give them 


as much more bark in the ſame ſcouring, where 


they continue three days longer, when they may 
be pitted after the ſame manner as hides raiſed by 
lime: theſe red ſcourings give them a neceſſary 
degree of firmneſs, fo that the action of the tan in 
the pit may not be too immediate, and harden 
them too ſuddenly, | 


What I have ſaid of the common method of 

filling hides by barley, is a ſufficient explanation 
for expert tannets who might be ignorant of this 

' proceſs ; but I muſt. own it requires practice and 
knowledge to know when a hide is ſufficiently fill- 
ed, and to conduct the ſcourings properly. We ſhall 
fti!} enter into a more minute detail concerning the 
method practiſed for the Malachian hides; as 
it is not ſo well known as the preceding. _ 
Ds of 
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Of Hides prepared after the manner ef Walachia, 
by warm ſcourings. N 
"Hides raiſed by barley in only one hot vat, are 
ſometimes called Valachian hides, becauſe it is: 
ſaid the method has been brought from Mala- 
chia: theſe people are tributary to the Turks, 
who inhabit the ſide of the Danube, between Bul- 
garia and Poland: prince MauRO CoRDATO- 
made their name celebrated, and in his days arts 
and ſciences were known amongſt them: from 
thence it is pretended the method of making Wa- 
lachian hides came to us, which conſiſts in putting 
the hides into a very warm ſcouring for the ſpace 
of thirty hours, after the following manner. 


When the hides are ſoftened in water, they are 
trampled, and the round knife paſſed on the fleſh 
fide, to render them ſupple ; they are again rinſed” 
afreſh, to clear them of all filth, and then put on 
poles to drain. | +5 


This done, it is to be obſerved, either on the- 
poles, or in the floatings, whether the hair eaſily 


detaches itſelf, which may happen in the ſummer- 


and in warm countries, without any other pre- 
paration ; if ſo, the hair may be taken off on the- 


beam; if not, they muſt be ſalted, to prepare them 


, 


for that operation. 


The method of taking the Hair off. 


The ſalting of a ſtrong hide conſiſts in ſeatter- 
ing two or three pounds of ſalt of morue, alum, 
and faltpetre, over each half hide; the other half 

is turned over that which has been ſalted, _ 
t cy 
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they are laid the one over the other as equally as 1 
poſſible. . 9 | | 0 40 417 


Being thus ſalted, they are piled the one oyer 
che other; the pile is covered with ſtraw, or with 
a large ſack; in this ſtate they ſoon begin to fer- * 
ment and heats ; they are turned over once or twice 1 
a day, changing the fold and fide, that the fermen- 17 
tation may be equal, and that no t may bel more 
damaged than another. 1 


This fermentation diſpoſes the hair to looſen ; 1 
but it muſt be obſerved not to wait till it falls off of i 
itſelf, or that it be too eaſily plucked off for the BY 
grain of the hide might thereby be damaged. [ 


If any obſtac'e prevented the depilation or taking 
off the hair, -on the day. the hides are ſufficiently 712 
heated, they ſhould then be caſt into water for a 1 
day or two, but. not longer, as $they would be. in oO 
danger even in water. 1 ma 


On inſpection, if ſome Kane are "So heated 3 4 | | 
than others, they mult be taken from the pile, and Cl 
: _ which require more heating mult be left. god” 


The 55 may alſo be taken off by the beating, 
without ſalt; they mult be folded fleſh ways, flap 
to flap, very exactly, they are then to be laid one 
on the other on a bed of ſtraw litter, for that is 
more ſupple and fitted for fermentation that new 
ſtraw ; they are afterwards covered with a Jarge: 
quantity of the ſame ſtraw, aud thus _ are left. 
for one day. | "8053-415 d e 


They next day they . ſides; ; part of the up- 
per ſt raw ſerves to make a thinner bed, upon which 
ü | D 6. they- 
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they are again laidg beginning with the uppermoſt 

the femainder of the covering, with the ſtraw that 
ſerved then! as a bed, is made uſe of to cover 
them again; in this ftate they are left for one day, 
more or lefs, according as the hair is more or leſs 
adhering i and as it would be dangerous to let 
them heat tov muchz they muſt be inſpeted twice 
u day, to know the inſtant of the — of fer- 


mentation ſufficient to detach the hair, but not 
to exceed 1 It. 


The hair ſhould crackle det it is pulled off, 
und make a flight refiftance; it is even as good if 
it comes off by a ſtrong. twiſt, for the better the 
hide will prove, becauſe it has not been toe much 
ſo! ſtened by the beating. 


If velots heating theſe fkins, cvs are any ſpots 
where the hair has been rubbed off, they — be 
bathed with a ſpunge or linen, ſoaked with falt 
and water, to prevent thoſe places heating before 
the reſt of the bair be difpoſed to fall. 


Very watm dung would ſhorten ohe balf of the 
time of this operation ; but then the hides muſt be 
totally buried; and preat attention paid to the criti- 
cal moment the hair would be Teady to __ 


This method | is dangerous, for if any part fails 
through inattention, all is ſpoiled, aa. the hides 
become tov tender, yet by taking them up early 
ey may be ſhaved without danger. 


77 alachian Manner of preparing the Scourings. 8 


Whilſt the hides are heating, a leaven of good 
o whenten, flour is prepared to fill them: twenty 
| prune 
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pounds of flour is to be dilnted in water, and 
kneaded like dough for bread; with a little old 
dough, half a pint of vinegar may be added to 
quicken it; this leaven mult be left in a moderate 
heat two, three, or four days, without being touch- 
ed, covered with 2 eloth or woollen ſtuff; it will 
then be ſufficiently. ſoured, and fit to make the 
compoſition by which the hides are to be filled, 


The twenty pounds of flour prefcribed-for the 
firſt leaven, are ſufficient for fix or ſeven great 
hides weighing fourſcore pounds when green, or 
eight or nine young hides : the twenty pounds of 
flour will produce thirty pounds of leaven, a third 
of warm water being requiſite to knead it. 


It has been proved by experience, that a firſt 
leaven without vinegar would be ſufficient, and 
that it ought to be uſed the next day, or the day 
after; for, according to the baker's obſervations, 
heaven loſes its. ſtrength inſtead of acquiring. it, 
when kept above twenty-four hours, particularly 
in cold weather. When the leaven is well ſour- 
ed, the compoſition is to be made; for that pur- 
ſe a vat of five feet in diameter, and three feet 
in height, is made uſe of : one vat is ſufficient for 
a work of ſix hides ; but if a greater number are 
to be conducted, ſeveral of the like vats are to 
de uſed, oe. my 


The vats muſt be very clean, and free from all : 


foreign matters that might have been put in, ſuch 
as lime, glue, ofl, or other ſubſtances which are 
foreign to the acid fermentation that is to be 


produced. | 5 
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Each vat that is to be employed in the ſcour- 


ings, mult be Half filled with clean water: out of 


each ſix or ſeven Pails of water are to be taken; 
which is to be put: into a boiler over a fire: when 
this water boi!s, part muſt be taken out, with 
which about fixty pounds of ground barley is to 
be diluted in a veffef for that purpoſe: that quan- 
tity ſerres for each ſcouring of ſix large hides? 
The lumps are to be carefully ſmoothed, as they 
would be ſo much matter loſt and deprived: of ac- 
tion, and the paſte is to be cleared with cold was» 
ter, unto the conſiſtence pe a 'frrong paſte, 


The paſte this diluted 3 is again returned into the 
boiler; ; and kept continually ſtirring with a ſtick, 
to prevent the flour ſettling or burning at the bot- 
tom, and it is kept on the fire until it takes three 


ſtrong boils. 


This paſte is divided into * vats l 
for the fcourings; it is ſtirred with a ſhovel, 
backwards and forwards, to facilitate the inteſtine 
motion intended to be produced; at laſt the mo- 
tion muſt be ſuddenly ſtopped with the ſhovel : this 
forwards the fermentation ; thus milk turns by be- 
ing ſtirred two different ways. | 


The ſcourings thus compoſed of flour and 
water, a pailful or two of. this compoſition is 
taken out of each, which is replaced on the fire. 
for the leaven, and in the mean time the vats 
for the ſcourings are covered Nur n. Cloſely 


Joined. 


As ſoon as the compoſition begins to immer, 
even before the firſt boil, the pot is taken from the 
fire ; and this compoſition is uſed to dilute the 


leaven above deſcribed 1 ina — veſſel. This 
| leaven 
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jeaven thus diluted with the barley compoſition; 
is equally diſtributed amongſt the vats ; it is alſo 
fometimes heated, to. augment the heat of the 
compoſition. , en 24, en STRAY 


Theſe vats or workings mult be ſo warm, as to 
ſuffer the hand and arm to be kept in , without 
pain: ſix pounds of ſalt being added to each vat, 
it is ſtirred, and covered again to let it ſour for 
ten or fifteen days; care is taken to ſtir and mix 
it well twice each day, which done it is cloſe co- 
vered, leſt the cold air ſhould prevent or retard 
the fermentation, The addition of ſalt appears to- 
be very neceflary,, to correct the acid of the com- 
poſition; for hides that have been raifed* or filled 
without ſalt have had their edges eaten 


The hides ſweated or heated as above, having 
had the hair ſhaved off, by the round knife, ſtone, 
ſand, or aſhes, are brought to a running water to 
be well waſhed, both on the grain and on the fleſhs 


ſide; they are ſtrung three by three at the end of 


a rope, and flung into the water, where they rea- 
dily ſink; they are there left four or five days, 
until they are ſufficiently: ſoftened, taking them out- 
twice. each day, rinfing and draining them, and- 
caſting them immediately into the water again :- 
by this means the mud and ſlime is carried off by 
the water, which if leſt on. would damage them 
much: if they are not. thus ſoftened: they pucker- 
in the grain, which indicates a hardneſs that ren- 
ders them difficult to tan, By 35 


Where there is no river, the hides may be ſof- 
tened in ciſterns or vats, changing the water each 
day: they muſt be ſoftened ſo, that the nail be- 
ing applied on the grain it may leave its mark ; 


when 
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when ſufficiently ſoft they have a yellow caſt, and 
|; often little violet ſpots : ; they ate then feſh- 
i ed, cither with the rou knife, or the two-handled 
knife, which i is moſt in uſe in ** 


The fleſhing is not an eſſential operation; it 
adds nothing to its quality, but is a work of neat - 
neſs. Fleſhing to the quick, or diſcovering the 
vein, is to take off, by means of the round knife, 

all the little particles of fleſh, and other uſeleſs 
things which adhere to the ſkin, fo that the fleſh 
kde may appear nearly as white and even as the 


grain. 


7 


After flefhing to the quick, the hides muſt be 
ſhaved, becauſe the depilation is not generally ſo 
well performed but that ſome ſmall hairs remain, 
which are taken off with the two-handled knife, 
which is a ſharper inſtrument than the round 
knife and ſtone that are uſed in ſhaving off the 


groſs hair. 


A bed muſt be formed of ſeveral ſkins extend- 
ed on the beam, upon which the one to be ſhay- 
ed is placed ; by means of this bed the ſkin yields 
and extends Itſelf, ſo that the grain runs no dan- 
ger. of being hurt: for if the ſkins were to be 
| ſhaved on the bare wooden beam, the knife find- 
| 
| 


ing a reſiſtance would divide the grain. After 
flinging a pail of water on the bed to waſh it, the 
ſkin is paſſed on the grain fide with the half round 
© {knife to take off the filth and extend the nerve, 
bdut the two-handled knife is the beſt for ſhay- 


ing clean. 


Vet all . cannot uſe this knife; it re- 


quires as much Gull as the profeſſion of a barber 
o- to 


* 
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to * the hides perfectly clean. For the great- 
er facility both of fleſhing and ſhaving, the. knives 
not in actual uſe ſhould. be kept in water. 33 


If holidays or other obſtacles ſhould prevents = 
fleſhing or ſhaving, the work might be ſuſpended 
for fome days, by putting the hides in cold water, 
particularly in ſpring water, being the ſitteſt to 
ſuſpend fermentation. * 


When the hides = are ſhaved, they are 6] into 
clean water, then rinſed, and placed on poles to 
drain for twenty-four bours : but if they are to be 
run over again on the beam, they need not be 
put on the Poles. 


While che ine are ſhaving, or even before, 


a ſecond leaven is prepared after the above - men- 
tioned manner As this difference, that only fix- 
teen pounds of flour is made uſe of for fx hides, 
inſtead of twenty that compoſed the firſt leaven z 
this ſecond leaven, like the firſt, is put in a warm 
Place, fo as to excite fermentation, Sixteen pounds 
of flour will make about WORRY * of 
leren | 


The 2 and clear liquor of the firſt compo- 


ſition is drawn off, the dregs flung away, and 


the clear liquor put into the vat where the firſt 


ſcouring is to be made, to form a ſecond compo- 
ſition, called the complement, and which is made 
like the preceding. 


Sram: each vat containing 4 clear wa Gus 
liquor, take ſix or ſeven pails, which put into a 
kettle over the fire ; when this water hath given 
three boils, part is taken out, in which is diluted 
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about fiſty pounds of ground 'batley, that is, a- 
bout eighty pounds for each hide; the remainder 
of the hot liquor . muſt be 'pontred in little By 
little. „ ; 7 


This liquor baving thoroughly diluted the new 
barley flour, it muſt again be ſlightly boiled, and 
the whole be divided on the ſcouringss. 


The ſcourings having been well ſtirred with 
the new barley liquor, a pailſul or two are taken 
out to be heated: when this liquor ſimmers, the 
fecond leaven is to be diluted in it, made as be- 
fore with ſixteen pounds of flour; and this ſe- 
cond leaven thus diluted is to be poured into dif- 
ferent vats: five or ſix pounds of ſalt are to be 
added to thefe new vats, as has been mentioned 
with regard to the other vats ; the ſcourings are 
to be well ſtirred, two or three pails muſt be taken 
out to heat during the whole filling or raiſing of 
0 the hides, © FFC 


If this proceſs by two barleys and two leavens, 
to form a white ſcouring, ſhould appear too trou- 
bleſome, it might certainly be ſhortened, by uſing 
at one time thirty pounds of leaven, one hundred 
and twenty pounds of barley, and ten pounds of 
ſalt, for each ſcouring for ſix hides; but I have 
| here deſcribed with a punctual exactneſs the pro- 
| ceſs of Monſi eur Teybert, in which he ſeems to 
have been too exact. | BO 


Thoſe tanners that fill by barley, in the com- 
mon method, uſe at one time in their firſt feour- 
' ings, pretty nigh the quantity of barley we have 
bere directed at twice; but they are ſometimes 
obliged, when their firſt is not ſuſhcicnt, to make a 
et : ſecond. 
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ſecond, which greatly augments the erßence; 4 
that the proceſs of 
the ſame time ſhorter, to 


When the falt is put into the ſcourings, they 


mult be kept a long time in motion; two or three 


pails are to be taken out of each, which muſt be 
kept in a boiler over a moderate fire; during the 
time the hides are ſcouring, in order to W 
the vats, and preſerve the heat; and a greater quan- 
tity muſt be taken out to be placed i in a vat of re- 
ſerve, ſo that there may only remain in each ſcour- 
ing a ſufficiency to cover the hides thats are to ** 
put in. | 


Mr. GCuimard has proved from experiments 
made at Paris in 1748, that it was better to make 
the compoſition at once, than at twice; and in- 
deed beſides the time it takes, and the fuel it con- 
ſumes, it may ſo happen that the complement 
made with freſh barley, blunts the acids of the 
principle, which had already begun to open itſelf; 
if that ſhould happen, the effect will become more 
ſlow, for a new fermentation muſt be made, and 
a degree of heat increaſed for that purpoſe, which 
would be prejudicial to the hides. | 


Different methods have been tried i in walli 
the compoſition at one time, which have pretty 
nigh ſucceeded alike. 


Firſt, With ground "HO or rye, (without 
leaven) and which had been prepared the eve be- 
fore wich boiling water. 


Second, With equal parts of FOR” barley. 


8 and wen, diluted i in water almoſt boiling; that 


is. 


alachia is leſs coliyy: and at 
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is, ſimmering, at the inſtant the hides were to be 
put in. | | 


Third, With wheaten bin half a buſhel to 
each hide, without leaven. . This bran is ſoaked 
in warm water, and ſuffered to ferment for one 
day; a pound of ſalt is added for each hide, at 


the very inſtant they are put in to be raiſed or 
filled. 


Fourth, By uſing leaven of barley or rye, which 
is leſs expenſive than wheat, as fix or eight pounds 
"of grain ground is ſufficient for each hide. As 
-ſoon as this leaven riſes, it muft be uſed, and for 
this purpoſe, it needs only to be diluted in a little 
Jukewarm water, and to fling a little ſalt, as before, 
at the inſtant the hides are to 80 in. 


| Manner of- conducting the Scourings. 


When the waters for the ſcourings are pre- 
pared, the ſkins are taken off the poles, and plung- 
ed into the ſcouring for two minutes, to quicken 
them, and to cauſe them to contract the heat 
of the ſcouring by degrees. They are taken 
out on the cover of the vat, and left to drain 
three or four minutes : in which time the compo - 
ſition is ſtirred afreſh : the fkins are put down 
again, the ſcourings covered, and the ſame de- 
gree of heat kept up, by the addition of the com- 
poſition kept in reſerve : in a quarter of an hour 
after, the ſame hides are taken out the ſecond 
time, and Jett to drain for half a quarter of an 
hour; in half an hour they ace. taken up a third 
time, and left to drop a quarter of an hour: in 
one hour more they are taken out for the fourth 
time, and ſuffcred to drain ſomewhat longer : N 

our 
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hour after this they are taken out a fifth time, 
and allowed half an hour's draining : in ſhort, at 
the end of two hours they are taken up a fixth 
and ſeventh time: the following day the hides are 
twice taken out; ſometimes three or four times, 
if the hides are not of a good quality, and appear 
difficult to fill: at each interval the ſtirring is con- 
tinued, that the barley flour may not intirely 
ſettle at the bottom, and the vat is cloſely ſhut 
aſter the hides have drained half an hour. It is 
uſeleſs to ſay that the degree of heat above men- 
tioned muſt always be ſuch, as to ſuffer the hand 
to remain in the vat; and this may be regulated 
by means of the boiler, which keeps the liquor in 
reſerve; its uſe being not only to warm, but to re- 
pair the matter that diſſipates, or that is abſorbed 
y the hides : the hides muſt be always covered in 
the ſcourings. | 


All theſe frequent liftings of the hides out of the 
vat, followed by the drainings, cauſe the compo- 
ſition to bite and penetrate equally in all parts; 
without this, ſome parts of the hide would be burnt 
by the ſtrength of the compoſition, and others (as 
in the folds) would take no nouriſhment. | 


Jo place the ſkins in the ſcourings requires two 
men, who take them by the extremities, and ex- 
tend them on the fleſh 

plunging them down with ſlicks, and cauſing the 
air to aſcend, that they may ſink the better. 


The white ſcouring commonly produces its ef- 
fect in thirty haurs, or thereabouts ; and by their 
acquired firmneſs in that time may now be de- 
nominated hides, being in their former ſtate but 
ro FL 

t 


1 in the ſcourings, 
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Tt _— be dahgercud to let the bides remain 


longer in the ſcourings; nay in that time fre- 


. 775 the ſtrength of the compoſition burns 
che edges, ſo as to appear like rotten linen. 


The bides being taken out of the fvouring; 
the cleareſt part is preſei ved, to ſerve after as a 
beginning to a new working, by adding a comple- 
ment a little ſtronger than the firſt. The white 
fcourings once ſet a-going, coſt no 'more to Keep 


15 


The bides are Uraitled « on covers, till they are 
thoroughly cooled ; they are then put into water, 
where having ſoaked an inſtant, they are rinſed, 
to take out the glutinous humour left by the bar- 


tey, and are then put to drain. 


Whilſt the hides are rinſipg, the ood binder i 18 
preparing, into which they are immetliately to 
aſs. The name of red binder comes from the 
colour the oa#-bark communicates to it, as they 
commonly call white ſcouring, or ſimpfy white, 
that which is made wich Hour. N 


of the Dangers the Seourings are lr 16. 


. fan happens that the WWöbrihge turn like 
wine and milk mixed; the mucilaginous Part quits 


che more ſerous, in which it was diſſolved, and the 


b * 


nase is no more homogeneous,” 


A mucous fluid is generally ſaid to turn when 
it decompoſes itſelf, ſo that the intimate union 
of the different part of the fluid ceaſes to take 


2 ah the ſpirituous parts then diſengage them- 
| | ſelves 
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ſelves from the'oily; the' liquor ſours, and putre- 
faction would ſoon ſucceed. Wine, which is very 
ſpirituous, does not eaſily turn, becauſe the ſpi- 
rituous keeps 59 _ "_ in a rex? of dino 
lu tion I et : 
A e ee 
Thunder ſhowers in ſummer are always very 
ſülphurecus; Which is the reaſon they turn milk; 
but by putting a little alkali in the milk it is 
prevented, adding to the ſulphureous acid, a ſub- 
ſtance which eaſily unites with it, and prevents? 
its action om the” milk: thus it is probable that 
the ſcourings might be prevented from turning, 
by the addition 'of PAD a Dar and eee 
remedy! - 0h 0 
Some E on "A approach of a ve 
ſtorm, to prevent the turning of the white ſcour- 
ings, put into each vat, old iron wrapped in 
packing cloth, to prevent the iron from ſpotting 
the hides : perhaps the aſtringent force of the iron 
conſolidates thoſe parts too eaſy of diffolution, or 
the electric matter, attracted by the iron, quits the 
fluid of the ſcourings; or what is ſtill more pro- 
bable, the iron uniting with the acid, ſaturates 
the exceſs, and ſtops the progreſs of the fermen- 
tation: thus by caſting filing of irons into vi- 
negar, its acid is blunted, by forming a martial 
ſalt, which is ſtyptick, but which has ſcarce any 
acidity; thus alſo from lead, ſweet fugary cry- 
ſtals are produced from the moſt cauſtic and con- 
centrated acid. Others think that a pound of 
ſalt, or half a pound of ſal ammoniac, will prevent 
the ſcourings from turning; this muſt happen 
from the ſame principle; the ſulphureous acid 
joining itſelf to the ſal ammoniac ſooner than to 
the parts of the — There is even a pro- 
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babj lity that if the ſeourings do not often” turn, 
tis owing to the puttid matter of the hides, which 
forms with' the acid of the ſcouring an ammo- 


niacal ſalt, and this ſalt abſorbs the ſuperabound- 


ing acid, which would too much increaſe the fer · 
——— 


The ſoourings A once : ited, ks: no 
remedy; neither will the hides be of a good qua- 
lity: they cannot fill ſuthciently to be well tanned; 
their Ebees become ſoſt and relaxed ; they are 
ſpungeous, and are not capable of recelving the 
neceſſary ſtypticity which a good tannage requires. 
Therefore the ſummer heat is prejudieial to this 


operation; the months of Fuly, Augu/t, and Sep- 


tember, are more to be — things * 'dthers 


Waphyghout the year. 


When this ſcourings oe rn: Her 3 qui» 
etly under the ice; in this ſtate the hides are not 


forwarded, but they loſe nothing of their quality; 
the ſcourings however are loſt ; for ow * a 


they are uſcleſs, and muſt be oaſt out. 
** * {$I TTY 
hd Hides raiſ:d or filled by. r. as. pratiied i in 
England. 


N ern tanteried. in» Lender 3: in molt 
of theſe, they raiſe the large hides with barley, 
and this cuſtom is very ancient ; but the upper Jea- 
thers are prepared with lime and W earn as 
being of lels cee 1912 


1 Wei barley ſcourings are | made with hot wa- 
ter; e are _—— on a 2525 255 r. FO 
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the French; for the hides go through four or Ke 
ſcourings in fix days, from the weakeſt to the 
— they remain hut twenty-four hours in 
the laſt, which is a new ouring . has ſoured, 
for a e 


To make: a new ſcouring for fix hides, has ai 
lute five or ſix buſhels of ground barley in warm 
water; they let it reſt until it grows extremely ſourz 
to haſten the fermentation and the ſwelling of the 
hides ;- they wait till the acid is much ſtronger 
than in France; the danger does not laſt ſo. long, 
but it is perhaps more conſiderable, as they muſt 
be watched with great attention. An inconveni · 
ence attending the ufe of barley in ne is in 
caſe of a ſcarcity of grain. 


On this account in 1740, the raifi ing of hides 
by barley was forbid ; the ſtarch-makers and brew- 
ers were alſo prohibited the uſe of it in their works: 
two buſhels, or even two and a half, which a hide 
of fourſcore pounds requires, would ſubſiſt a man 
for two months in thoſe countries where barley is 
made inte e. 


Of red Binders. 


Barley hides and . hides, having gone 
through the white ſcourings, are to paſs into the 
red binder, where they begin to tan. Here fol- 
lows the method of preparing r red binders for the 
Malacbian hides. 


For every fix hides put into a vat, a baſket of 
oak-bark, containing about thirty-five, or forty 
pounds, cut in pieces about the bigneſs of the 


finger ; this they call in French gros or reges, (ſrom 
E being 
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being cut large) and the hides are let down at the 
ſame time. 'This operation generally is begun in 
the morning; the hides are taken out at twelve, 
and at ſeven in the evening. | 


The ſirſt time they are taken out, they are left 
to drain half a quarter of an hour: the fecond time 
a quarter of an hour: at night thirty-ſix pounds of 
bark, cut after the ſame manner, is added, and 
after well ſtirring the binder, the hides are put in 
they muſt be quickly laid down, that the bark may 
not have time to precipitate itſelf, which would 
feed the lowe: moſt hides to the prejudice of the 
uppermoſt,” The ſecond and third day they are 
alſo taken out three times, and the hides arè leſt 
to drain half an hour each time; in the morning 
only is added twenty. 877 Pounds of ſuch bark as 
before. | 107 bigow sbig 


1 * 41 1 — 
— 11 1 


Tbe fourth day, they are 6 6 alen out- mörni ä 
ing and evening; the draining laſts three quarters 
of an hour each time, and no n is e. 


The ſiſth day, the hides 1 been taken out 
in the morning, are drained ſor three quarters of an 
hour; after which two men ſtir the binder, one 
from the. ſurface to the middle, the other to the 
bottom; and in proportion as the hides are laid 
down, ſome handſuls of bark are flung between 
each, and a little on the top one, whoſe fleſh fide 
mult be uppermoſt, (the others are placed with the 
fleſh fide downwards: ) the fix hides require for this 
Jaſt binding forty eight pounds of the pa ag 


bark. 


The hides are thus left for eight or ten days, 


after which they are taken out for the Jaſt time, 


waſhed 
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| en in a enn watery oa oy © IK laid in the 
| pn „ 40 e 


The j juice or clear red, that remains Hon thels 
bindings, is as good to preſerve as the clear white; 
it operates better than a new binder, and ſpares 
one third of large bark : but it muſt be made uſe 
of in the ſpace of a fortnight from the time of its 
being taken from the hides : that time tor or 
at moſt three weeks, i it has ſcarce any ſtrength. 


The red bindin ngs do'not require to be eval 
25 the white but they are be — fully t to two 
inches of the ed 74” 


2k yorit vat 

The red bindings . the bides, and by 
degrees d iſpoſe them to feed on the nutritiye parts 
of che ark in the pit. Without this operation, the 
hide would too ſuddenly receive the ſtrong nou- 
riſhment in the pit, would loſe its filling, grow 
horny, draw, on the grain, and at length reſiſt the 
aſringent.partomſthe tan. Ins 


a3 ox 


Advantage of the Walachien method. 


The Walachion method which F have) now de- 
ſcribed is leſs liable to inconveniencies, from. thun- 
der, ot other accidents than the common ſcour- 
ings ; firſt becauſe thoſe of the new method do not 
lait good ſo long; ſecondly, becauſe the fermenta- 
tion is ſtronger, and the compoſition more worked 
by fire the ſame preference mult be given to the 
red bindings; they are ſtronger, conducted by de- 
»grees; and made with the bark in ſubſtance, whereas 
the ordinary red of the tanners is made with; the 
powder tan. 25 


4. * 
S. 


Tf, nevertheleſs, it fo 1 that the ſcour- 
ing had turned, then 7 hide takes air, ſwims 
2 on 
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on the ſurface, and makes a whiſtling when preſſed. - 


Such a ſcouring cannot be mended ; it muſt be 
heb, out, to make room for a freſh one, in which 


the 
but a hide that meets with t 
tans well. 


ides are placed, after the a are well drained ; 
15 weiser never 


| Miner 1 eau, on u ou the Bair 1 the 


allachiai Ade. | ; 

By: esd experiments made at Paris in 12940 
on the Valachian method, it was found, that the 
trouble and danger of beating before deſcribed, 
might be omitted, by putting the ſkins with the 
hair into the common compoſition, which catiſeg 
the hair to fall off without danger, and with 19 ; 
much facility, that one man would belich "ix 


times more than thoſe heated with falt, aſter ths 


manner NO Inentioged. 

It was alſo band, that ker the; depilation or 
poliſhing, if the ſkins were left Jong i in ſoak, they 
run a riſk of being pricked by the Jiquor, that is, 
of having ſmall holes in ache hicheinlacge ria 


the: working. ee 9281 21.37 gally⸗ 


{3h 


Experience convinced us alſo, that when the 
hides are ready to receive the ſwell, it is ulcleſa 
to drain them, and that each time the hides ate 
taken out of the ſcourings, it is proper to briſken 


them in the river; but they muſt fiſt be cold; or 


they would be liable to incline to the grain, that is 
to be wrinkled and hardened, if they were: ſud+ 
denly plunged into cold water, WR their n 
were opened * heat. | 
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In 1749 a memorial was preſented to the In- 
 tendant of Commerce, containing a method of, mak- 
ing white ſcourings with bran alone, and totally 

ſuppreſſing the red binders; as we cannot dwell 

too long on ſo intereſting an object, we ſhall give 
the proceſs, that thoſe who have courage enough 
to make further trials, may learn from what has 


- — 
1 - 


” # * 


+ Two or three days before the hides are ſuſſici- 
ently ſoaked, a leaven is made with wheat or rye 
flour, unleſs lees of beer can be procured. A 

und or five quarters of flour is ſufficient for 


| XII Jie I ! > WpP+] 
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The night before the hides are to be filled, the 
dirt and filth that flicks: to the hair is to be 
taken off; they are to be fleſhed, and put into 
water: the ſame evening a ſufficient quantity of 
water muſt be heated to bathe them intirely: 
when it is luke- warm, it is taken from the fire, 
and feven or eight pounds of wheaten or rye bran 
is put in for each hide; they are to be well ſtirred 
together, and the pot covered to concentrate the 
Heat, it is left in this ſtate to ferment, till the 
bran» riſes on the water, which generally happens 
the ſame night; from whence it may be judged 
that the fermentation is ſuffteient; the hides are 
then to be well rinſed, and immediately withont 
draining, to be put into a vat to ſupple with the 
bran and water, which was in a ſtate of fermen- 

tation in the veſſel. | | 
Whilft the hides are taking their firſt degree of 
heat in this ſcouring, freſh water muſt be pat 
| 3 into 
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into the pot, to replace that which the hides may 
have ſoaked in their filling, and this is to be heated 
till it fimmers. When it approaches this degree- 
of heat, the hides are raiſed in the ſcouring, and 
the warm water is taken ont little by little to dilute 
8 leaven before mentioned, i in a. ſeparate: veſſel. 


The 1 r clearly. dilated. is furs 11100 
105 ſcouring out of which the hides bave been lift- 
ed; what remains in the pot is alſo flung in, to 
render the ſcouring a little more than Jakeswarm ; 
about a pound of ſalt of morue to each. hide! Is. caſt 
in, and the whole compoſition is well ſtirted, the 


„Ralle replunged, and the. Hes, OH 711 


As the fiſt ſequring d does not re quire tob ©; beef 
: = compoſition, and it is ſuffict AEM if 100 tte 
covered, a certain quantity is argu, 00 which is 
returned into the boiler, 5 the advantage « of- de 
ing the hides, Then ben are e PK hows 


after. 


yr N lan 4s KS 6 


If the work as | khan eg un at; b. in the norn- 
ite „at. twelve they muſt bes taken Pot he oem 
"heated," the compolition, well ſtirte IK hide le 


lungedz, ang the ſcouring covered. lig } 4371 I | 


A 3 
{ 


The ſame opetation is to be renewed again. | the 
| ame day, at about ſeven in the evening; the next 
, day, and the following day, at the ſame hours, that 

is, liſting up, FeLEAUNg: ſtcringy, and erg, the 


ſcouring, . ; „ 73. 4 4 wendete 


Th Attention i is to be paid in 1 up due Fides 
on the ſecond and third day, if the hair, is ready 
to quit; aſter they have been ſhaved, they are to 


be lightly fleſhed, to take off the ſuperfluoys 
parts, 
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parts, then left to ſoak a quarter of an hour in cold 
water, and again put into the ſcouring, which 1s re- 
heated ſeveral times and covered cloſe, till the filling 
% 3A 

It is eaſy to fill the bides in twenty-four hours, 
if the compoſition be reheated ſeven or eight times, 
but the hides will be better if this operation be 
made in three days, and the ſcouring gradually 
heated three times a day, proceeding fiom a gentle 
heat to a ſtronger, and after ſuch a manner that the 
naked arm may reſt in it without pain at the high- 


| oft degree af heat, 


If this method be carried on where there are large 
en grapicis of hides in the ſcourings, they will pre 
„e Fiber Heat Toniger, and'it will be ſufficient to 
:reheat the ſcouring twice a day; the operation may 
pe prolonged to four days, and it will be poſſible to 


Mae 2 pound of bran on each hide, that is, to uſe 


$4 


£ 


but fx pounds for each inſtead of ſeven. 


0, Tueceed, as ſoon as the firſt filling is finiſhed, by 
- throwing other hides into the ſame vat, without 


a of are is alſo an ceconomy in making ſeveral ſets 


giving it time to cool, and it will be ſuſficient- 


to ferment theſe new hides until the hair falls 


4 4 * 1 R L 7 
dps D335: A 1 >} at} 


995: Theſe ſecond hides, thus peeled in. a feeble 
.. ſcouring, might be finiſhed in two or three reheat- 
3nzs in a new ſcouring, and this new ſcouring will 
perhaps be ſufficient to the entire filling of a third 
ſet of hides ; thus three ſets may be ſwelled and 


raiſed by two compoſitions: experience mult direct 


7 1 
51 


1 . 


the tanner in this. 
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"The Kids being hen 5 be cinfelr at 
FT elde in clear water for three hours, more or 
lf Tefs, according to the heat or cold; they then go 
. through the red binders, either with old liquor-of 
iff bark, or with a liquor of clear water, with freſh 
1 bark of the ſiae of the finger, which is added ſuc- 
170 ceſſirely, and by degrees. The beſt tanners in 
15 France take them out three times in the ſpace of 
| 
| 


three or four hours, leave them to drain a quarter 
of an hour, and then lay Muri mee enen ſhe | 
binder i 18 well ſtirred, 


| . Cold Seourings with Bran, ol 
iid G ebnuog 
| | , Tho- I have fully laid down a niqthod: of mak 
Us ing ſcourings with bran, by which the vat is to 
1 be ſeveral times heated, yet this may allo be done 
10 cold; but then the filing is protracted, and : 25 
1 laſt two months; ſor heat greatly accelerates ſer- 
1 mentation, altho' ſome think it a prejudice to the 
1 hides ; perhaps this fear may be ill founded. Af- 
4 ter making a leaven with two pounds of Hur 
1 of barley, or rye, for each hide, it is left toi fer- 
ment, and then dijuted with clear cold water; 

ö the hides are put in with the hair. They are 

| taken out two or three times a week, leaving them 


— EY 


to drain the whole night on the ſcouring z they 
are thus continued till the hair leems inclined t to. 


I 


— —-— 
— —_— 
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The Kides being ſhaved, rinſed, and lightly 
feſhed, they are put to refreſh two or three hours. 
in the water, after which they are put down into 
| the ſame fcouring to complete their filling. If 
it the firſt ſcouring is not thought ſufficient, a ſe- 


fi cond muſt be given, to finiſh the filling; but 
Li | when 


— — — — — — 
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when a firſt dead ſcouring has been uſbd to peel 
the hides, one new ſcouring alone will be fuffi- 
cient to raiſe them-perfeQuy 3 they being 2 
prepared by the dead ;feouring which ſerved 
take the hair off. The ſcourings with cold Nm 
Rand in no need - of cbeing covered, as we pre- 
ſeribed for the hot; this method may be oſ uſe to 
poor country tanners, wh have. neither n or 
—— Ian Of ©: 28 Ve} 5 | ; 

RE 901 04: 230033 8943. 

Tha: M. 3 an able: 2 thinks that 
— pounds of bran are ſufficient to a hide; 
while thoſe who fill by barley are obliged to 
make uſe of a hundred weight; and thoſe who 
follow the #alachian manner require thirty- ſix 
pounds of flour: and by this method, ſalting and 
— of en e * avoided, aan 
faved-:; fs Hie 125 
2119Þ od olis var 
Hides filed ar wle 1 Bye, after. the method * 

£791 89181 5 was nſilvania. 85 

4 e113; © 07 35319515160 4 | $I $49 8 

4M demie a ee lden on > Turkey; 
2arlittlecdiftant from Malaciia, where: hides are 
worked much in the ſame manner we have already 
deſeribed. The chief difference eonſiſts in uſing 
for each hide eighteen pounds of ground, rye, in- 
ſtead of twenty pounds of barley, neceſſary for the 
HWalechian metliod: of theſe eighteen. pounds, of 
vye, ten are put into the firſt compoſition, and 


eight into the complement or ſecond. up 


The dregs of rye preſerving theic ſtrength and 
quality longer than barley, they are not caſt aſide! 
as thoſe of the latter, but the rye is kept, even 


after drawing off the ſour liquor of the firſt com- 


ae che purpoſe of the ſcouring. | 
E 5 N Serena: 
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| Several ſhoemakers have thought, that leather 
| made by rye, called teather. of Trenſiluania, was pro- 
1 ſerable to that of Waigchia; perhaps, in fact, barley 


being more farinaceous on floury, ferments- in an- 

other manner, and furniſhes: Jeſs firm and ſolid 
[- parts to the hide, for the ſame reaſon that the hides 
| of Liege are preferred in certain cafes, which are 
1 fermented with liquor of bark. or ou⁊ze; becauſe its 
if fermentation is harder, or leſs unctuous, leſs: . 
f tive than that of ground yer or Marley.) 2 to 95 
| In the memoirs of M. Deſbilleres ae is 7 in 
| 1708, 1 find that the ufe of rye was then known in 

France: he ſays the ſkins being ſnaved are put into 
0 the river, for twenty-four hours ;; aſter that, into a 
f weak tan liquor, for two hours, putting them. out 
and in very often ; from thence they are put into 
| another matter, of which the following i is the pre- 
| pPauaration. Take a ſeptier of ground barley,o (the 
feptier- of Baris is twelve buſhels 3 thei buſhel 
N 6615, cubic inches) and pour on it warm water, 
ſtirring the whole well till it becomes a thick 
paſte, as if to make bread: this paſte is left 


il covered to work and ferment like leaven; when the 
. ſurface appears white (and as if muſty): as much 
| cold water as may ſoak ten or twelve ſkins is to be 
ö poured on it, then theſe fłins are to be laid in it 


| for three days; and when they are well filled, they 
ö are plunged into a tannins liquor, with a quantity 
1 of bark between each; the water muſt be changed 
ö two or three times in the ſpace of eight months, 
4 which is our the time ee n to FOR, w_ 
| tanned, | 7 ; 


© Of Hides raiſed by Oak- Liquor or Ons 


The effects produced by lime- water, or * 
water of A and 1505 might be produced. by 
6 ſeveral 
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feveral other mins, and ſeveral habe been tri a in 
different places: that which ſeems to- be the ff 
in uſe, and the cheapeſt, is the ſour quot of bark: 
Hides are faid to be raiſed by bark, when propired 
by this method: the French tanners are indebred 
to thoſe of Liege ſor this diſcovery (therefore they 
are called Hides of Liege); this manner is actually 
followed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and per- 
fectly ſuceeeds ; and to this method the manufac- 
ture of St. Germain owes its great ſucceſs, and the 
great eſteem it is now in. ibis 
181 is called in French e a h jſt Ghaks the 
F rench word Jas, juice, and often, by corruption, 


Sie, or riſe 95 in Nad ouxe. 
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n hats Method of taking off the Hal- ; ere 


4 15 þ 24 


71 40 a or make the hair fall off ARA hides . 


to be filled by bark, they muſt be fermented by a 
moderate heat; this is practiſed by various methods, 
innings to | the different AREA WHEN "HEY are 


min tl. | > 0c 6te1 
1 1 are e piled on the — ne e over r the 
other, either in length, or doubled, untal-a gentle 


fermentation looſens the hair, ten the dooney 


Fra. L3:31&* "£4 iy s 
* 
2 


ee accelerate this putrefaction, bag putting -the 


1 on poles, in a cloſe ſtove, heated by a tan 


fixe, which only produces ſmoke and heat, without: 


flame or danger. . 3 


Others place their hides in very hot dung; this 


produces the effect of a ſtove, and raiſes the ne- 
3. 56: ceſſary 
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ip abridged ; for one man can ſhave ten or 
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edfary heat for fermentation, This method may: 
zperhaps:appear. too expenſixe and troubleſome-; yet 
£ is certain rs this dung might again ſerve for 
s firſt deſtination, vis. agriculture. as it would 
oſe but little of its quality by this dation. 


. 


It. has. been already: obſerved of hides filled by 
barleys. that the hair might be made to fall off by 
a..weak, or dead ſcouring. I believe the ſame 
might be practiſed on -hides-raiſed by bark by 


making uſe of the tan ſcourings When 
< — 1 of which I hall moe” _ ee here= 


fi j 8 y 


| Hides with * KY on, which « come a om. Arte: 
rica, Buenos Ayres, or the Iſlandi, and which are 
dried by the heat of the ſun, ars more difficult to- 
be deprived of the hair; and a conſiderable loſs of- 
ſobſtanee enfued, when the fermentation was ſuf- 
liciently raiſed to-make * hair fall off eu. 
lig! 8 > idly ag 
To Sbviate theſe znco iencies, the under- 
takers of the royal tannery at Lectoure, tried to 
ſhave the dried hides from the 3 inſtead of 
tak. ing the hair voi ** the beat. fr Jed 2 TT. 
1 3 tos nean 
This method i is equally eee, ce 
to ſalt, and freſh hides ; there is a profit on all 
ſides; the danger of fermentation is avoided, the 
degree of which it is difficult to hit on; the falt 
E . the trouble of heating, and the workman- 


fe 


twelve hides a day ; ; whereas by the common me- 
thod he would not poliſh more than ure or . - 


4 * 
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WW the fueling of Hes r 15 i | 


The hides being poliſhed Werne par s 
to fill and fit them for tanning. At Namur and 
| Liege, the filling of hides is done by the means of 

liquors of old bark, or juice of tan, which con- 
tains the reſidue of the fubſtance of the bark, af- 
ter it has ſerved to tan hides in the ſecond or third 
barkings: this filling needs no fire ; it is even bre 


that heat is prejatictab to it. 


} * $18 Ca 
1911 4201. inn 6 


Ibis juice of tan, called % . ae! 0 
tain no „iyptic, that is, of that rough and aſtrin- 
gent taſte, which contracts and hardens the hides 
m pit and which is very ſenſibly perceived in 
new bark. When the bark has remained with 
the kides in pit; it is diſpoſed to ferment and ſour, 
as All plants and animal ſubſtances do in general; 
the ſtyptie quality then ceaſes, and acidity takes 
place, which would ſtill go on augmenting, if the 
hides — not taken out at ihe inden of ſome 
months. 


10 SSA run ad 2 i 
The bark, while in lo wh Wine n 
tightens, compreſſes, and reunttes the parts of the 
hides g but us ſoon as it turns ſour, it produces a 
contrary effect; it dilates, relaxes, fwells, and 3 
raiſes che colular parts, hy che inteſtine motion 
it produces, like unto bread that raiſes, and wins 
chat bubbles up, when expoſed to ae like fer men. 2 


tation. 110 
2 III OH 
All Kabons cf 7 year, OY + nd are alan? 

for raiſing biles by bark liquor 3 it ſue- 


proper 
ceeds badly in fummer; it requires puse ſpring 
00 | 8 water ; 


? 
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water; that coming immediately Goa the You 
1s the fitteſt ; rain water 18 not good. [{15%D 


In ſhort, thoſe who eſteem the hides of ed as 
the beſt leather, agree that it is the moſt difficult 
to work; it requires a great {kil}, intelligence, and 
capacity; but in this, as in other rr an 
ae all obſtacles. e e 
dan 10 89080 AG Dion: 
2. To prepare the julee: of tan, the old bark is col- 
lected in which the! hides day in the ſecond” or 
third barking ; (the third is preferable 3) the liquid 
which it contains is alſo taken up; the whole is 
depoſited in an empty pit or other large veſſel. 5 * 


92H 10 


The pit into which this old backs 1s laid, —_ 
contain a waſte well or ceſs: pool made with boards, 
nailed together, and adjoining the ide of the pit: 

this ceſs-· pool is to contain the water which ſe- 
parates from the tan in the pit; and its ſituation 
1s convenient to empty it with a "Pally" for the uſe 
of the hides hereafter explained. 2687 e ett 200 
11900 fl, 

This bark i 18 trampled and trenches with chend 
water or tan liquor, till it be abundantly over- 
flowed: the liquor gathered in the waſte well or 
eeſs- pool is taken out two or three times a week, 
and poured over the tan in the pit, that by re- 
peated filtrations, the juice may become ſtronger 
and ſtronger, and feed itſelf with the" 1 erer Tab: 
Rance of the tan, i- 4 


4 W 
k3 wed »* 


Without being at the cronble of ng 
waſte well in the pit, a kind of well might be Pol. 
lowed in the tan, out of which the clear liquor 


whe be ſaken;' and filtred through a baſket to 
have 


/ 
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| on: it more pure er walls, well is 2 more: 
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convenient. * $ T ; 4$124 a * 1438 IT 7; * oo 5 +4 7 29 


About Kae, to make the juiee of tan or ouze, 
theyimake- uſe of vats that contain about” fifteen. 
hogſheads of water beſides. the bark; (each hog- 
ſhead meaſure of Burgundy contains only 11520 
cubic inches, that of Paris 14400 ; ſo that the 
muid- or hogſhead of Burgundy is four ſifths of 
that of Paris). they uſe; the tan groſly ground, and 
taken from the pit of the ſecond or third bark- 
ing: the water remains with. the bark for ſix, 
ſometimes / for eight months, and it takes that time 
to acquire the acidity or ee e to AU 
or raiſe the hides, 

Aur biel & det bt 
2 1 — 1 degree of Kelley 
without being ſtirred, ſome of the bark is taken 
ont tgwards the ſide of the vat, to ſorm a kind of 
well or hollow about a foot in diameter; this muſt 
go toſihe bottom of che vat, that a pump may be 
put in, to take off the liquor that hath ſettled at 
the bottom, or the waſte well muſt be made uſe 
af; this liquor is returned on the bark, until it 
he quick and good: if at the expiration. of two 
hours it be found ſufßeient, this work is left of 
and. allthe,Jiquor- is taken out to make the ſcour- 
398- he liquor is faid to be quick when it is 
red, clear, and acid, like fine vinegar: when 
there are two vats of tan liquor, and that the one 
is more ſtrong and acid than the other, they are 
to be mixt together, and thereby brought to the 


lame dene, 


STS 7 "1 | 47 
10 When. the liquor has been- taken. out of the 
vats, the tan is, not uſeleſs ; more water is put 
on, which remains three or four days, and which 

after 


5 #5 ei 
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after that time is endowed with ſufficient quali- 
ties to compoſe the ſcourings: this operation is re- 
peated three or four times, obſerving by de oy 
to let the water remain longer on the bark, 

make it yield all its ſtrength, quality, and el. 


dity: theſe different liquors are mixed with the 


firſt, that had remained fix or eight months on 
the tan. The more vats that are made uſe of, the 
more facility there } is in e theſe operations | 
wars eee rf 5 8 6 bi lie en ede 
While the onze which is to fill the hided . 
paring, thoſe that are dry are to be ſoaked”; 
round knife is paſſed on the fleſh ſide, aſter the 
4 manner as if they were prepared for Ve 
; but it muſt be obſerved, the laſt time they 
ad Kaen out of water; they are to be ſeſt to drain 
on the poles, that they 1 l e 
they are to 'be heated. eee eee ee 
L H 13 * Q: ALA: 5 
If they are green bides, this WE does not 
require their being ſbaked; but white they are yet 
freſh, a few grains of ſalt are flung on the fleth' 
fide, that they may heat more equal; ant wich leſs 
danger; they are then folded, in order to ſweat or 
heat; fermentation makes them tender, 'ah4"d 
pofes the hair to quit. The Vriſb Rides bee he 
need to be ſo much falted i in the heating, Wy they” 
are ſalted before they come to Fran.” 91.493, 4 B51 
4 Mt 1 20037 LH Ale (OR: 
belag poliſhed, rinſed, and fleſhed, ' after the 
furle manner as thoſe to be prepared by lime, 
they are to be ſoaked in very cold and elear wa- 
ter, for two days in ſummer, and four or five 
in Winter; obſerving each day to drain them for 
three hours; and to change the water; ſometimes 


in this {tate the ' hides are perceived to open, and 
| diſpoſe” 
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diſpoſe themſelves to ſwell ; ſuch ace then put inta 
the ſcouring, that is, in ouze, to favour and abg- 
ment this filling: towards Sedan they make eight 
ſcourings in ſummer, twelve in winter, and they 
augment their force by degrees. I ſhall hereafter 


| ſhew the method followed at the out wer of 
St. Ger main. 


"It the Lok is | called on in 1 he hides 
are put into river water, mixed with an eighth part 
of tan li nor, taken out of the e 8 


menti 


i —* : 
VA „ 


The se 4 (routing muſt be of two et of 
j9liquar upon fix eighths of river or ſpring water; 
the third e eigbrhs of liquor upon five eighths 
of water; che fourth of four eighths of liquor on 
four eight babe of water, that is, equal parts; the fifth 
of five eighths of liquor on three eighths of water; 
N eighths-of liquor, on two eighths of 

„that is one quarter; che ſeventk of ſeven 
4 5 liquor on one eighth water; the e 


or laſt. of Haie gor, t en rc Fock 


IQ pawl 07 39t; 
he vernal and 3nd cen FRET being OY 
Bra — Are made of putting only a tenth of 
liquor upon nine tenths of water for the firſt Jo; 
ing; two tenths. of liquor in the: next, and ſo on 
augmenting the juice, and diminiſping the water 
unto the tenth ſcouring, which is. made of Pure dan 


juice. 


In winter the ſcourings being twelve, are made 
by putting only one twelfth of juice upon eleven 
twelfths of water for the firſt ſcouring : for the 
next two twelfths of liquor and ten twelfths of 
water; the third is compoſed of three twelfths of 

liquor, 
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liquor, that is; one fourth, with three fourths of 
water, and ſo on to the twelfth and laſt _— 
which: muſt be of 7 por ; 2900; HAT ? 


The method of makiug theſe ſcourings confiſts 

An taking up the hides morning and evening, 
draining them for two hours, after which they 
are put down again into the ſcourings, and each 
day the ſcouring is changed, untif the fourth 
ſcouring in ſummer, and thefixth-in-winter ;' that 
is, during the — eee which 


% 


are to be given! 27 57 Nig 2obid ads Jin 


17 ' Y "| 1 ®) 
* . 510; 141989021 110 


en this fourth! Gina in fabi and uſixth 
in winter, the hidestare taken out but vnc à day 
to drain, until the laſt ſoouring but one g that is, 
10 the ſeventh in ſummer, or to che Eleventh:in 
winter; they are thendonly taken out at the end 
of a day and a half; and after draining for two 
or three hours, they are put down again; a hand- 
ul of bark 80 07 15 00 is enen 
hide. f : 1 VO. WO} yorl? 
f 86 79181949 g99d epi 
The hides remain in che laſt ſcour ing thrbe lor 
four days, and being taken out and leſd to drain 
for three vr four hours, are put into an lextrabr- 
dinary ſcouring, compoſed of the pureſt and 
ſtrongeſt liquor, with three handfuls af new bark 


ſix or eight days; at the end of which they are 
fit to be put into pit, like thoſe raiſed by! lime. 
# 430 1115 
When a freſh patcel are to bs ſcoured; the vat 
which before was the firſt is emptied and is of no 
further uſe, that which was the ſecond, becomes 
the firſt or weakeſt, and that which was emptied, 
; ne the new or extra ſcourin g, made with the 
beſt 


over each hide; they remain in this new ſcburing 


„ 


1 
en. 
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beſt tan liquor, and is the tenth and ſtrongeſt of 
all the vats: thus each vat before it is emptied, 
has ſerved ſor the ernie of in, 
hides. 


Although, 1 king: GEL that TRAY are „ filled in 
ie ſpace of twelve days, this will ſeldom, hap- 
pes but in the temperate months of May, June, 
and . as may be conceived by what has been 
:daid; on the ſuhject. of fermentation in genera). 
Sotnetimes double that time is required: in that 
caſe the hides muſt be left forty-eight. hours in 
each ſcouring. In cold weather the liquors do not 
Iſpandiſo quick; ſermentation is ſlower; the aci- 
dlity is notiiſo readilycommunicated in extreme 
ebatmeathec ;.the;liquars weaken themſelves, the 
ahliles fill with: difficulty, and eee require 
„ö belleſt two daqg in each vat. 5 7 FAR 
* wot : GILLES TS. $-FY 4% . Ia N 1 
NA tannets ſbould- have 3 vats;:- - becauſe 
* ſometimes they do nbtprodurd the deſired effect; 
they ſour too flow or too quick, and ſome turn as 
bas been explained m that part treating of barley 
1 and e to Frm d = "Cong the 
un calone is ſufficient to turn t een 
shall e Lei 5 0%, 1052118 ay 
1. ine 
| er have ſuppoſed, that 9 W a las 
bark is uſed. ich has already ſerved in the tan 
Pit, but if this was not to be had proceeding 
from the eſtabliſhment of a new tannery, or from 
any other cauſe, there are e means to A1 
e e nn 4 1 


* 


918 may ba Jett by Cronin of 1 ods hs 

Re method already explained: and the enſuing 
3 will. produce a ſufficiency of 'old_bark;4or-the 
ſcourings :: 


, 


of —— — — 2 x ITY 
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ſcoutings': ümels fach bark has been uſed i in tan · 


ning hides raifed by lime which is never good: 

but, as to make thefe ſcourings, it is only requi- 
ſite to ſour the water of the bark (that is, to take 
off its natural bitterneſs and aftringent force) to 
put it into a ſtate of fermentation, the following 
method may alfo be 1 Bades 0 e 1 


grain, . 


BIT WES 4 1 | 5 vr. as 2 


water which much remain ſeven or eight days; 
this water being racked off, freſh is added, which 


muſt be taken out at the end of the next eight 
da s, and thus cöntinue until the water Bas taken 
off all the ſharpneſs and bitterneſs of the: fteſb bark. 
Then this bark is in the ſame ſtate as af 3 it had 


fpent all its force in the tan pit with hides : fill 


the vat with freſh water, and leave it for the fpace 
of eight or ten months, in which time it will have 
Ab ee F for the uſe of DOR: bites vr 
bark liquor, N Fat 


The ſame 4 of . which bard bean 
feen in the barley - 


ipent tan. 


This dead poivtny 4 is os te; at e 0 


It is to be uſed, that is, when the fkins are ſuf- 
ficiently trampled and ſoftened; and being ſtrong- 


ly rinfed from tail to head, and from head to 
tail ; they are put into the dead pit, and taken 


out three times each day, viz. at morning, at noon, 
and 


Fine dt ni bark 15157 ined 2nd pour 54 


courings, may alſo be diver- 
fi ſied in thoſe filled by bark liquor. In fo me coun- 
tries they fill or ſwell with five ſecufings and uſe 
but three vats. The firſt ſcouring i is called dead, 
becaufe it is without ſtrength, being only com- 
poſed of pure water, and four n f old 


o its. ea ml 


e 
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and at niphe 3 leaving chen to 7 a 30. 


of an Bont each time. SI nie 
The next day, the dial 3 is PEN: away, 364 Fl 
hides are put down three times, into the weak 
ſcouring as before; this weak Has been prepared 
four or five days before, with three quarters WAGs | 
and one quarter of liquor, on fix baſkets of tan; 
they are permitted to drain a quarter of an hour, 
and the weak, (having ſcarcely any, virtue) is, 8 
ont. like the dead, Aker having ſerved che day. 


A. the! third. draining * "of the hides from the 
weak; they are ſcoured in the firong, and likewiſe. 
taken up three times a day, draining them for 
half=a quarter Lo an "Hour each. time, and ſo W 
three days. 


The reng + is 4 third foraring mixed up two 
or thrèe days before, with equal parts of water 


and juice, aud fix balkets full of the tan alpre-. 
mentioned. 


At! che expiration of two days, the Sins be- | 
ing -oxhaaſted, the hides muſt be tranſported into 
a ſtronger liquor; this is the fourth ſcouring, 
compoſed of the clear of the {trong,. or preced- 
ing liquor, and of the ſour of the waſte- well or 
ceſs· pool, that is, the juice which has hes ſeveral : 
times filtered on the tan. PTE 


The hides are laid down in this ſtronger i 
quor for five days, leaving them to drain half an 
hour each time, and ſtirring the ſcouring, 'The + 
firſt day, they are put down in the morning, ad- 
ding a bafket or thirty-fix pounds of bark cut 
wo the: bigneſs. of the linger for every ſix hides 3 


omitting 
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omitting the bark at noon and night. The -ſe- 
cond and third day, they are laid down three 
times again, and at morning only twenty pounds 


of large cut bark is added as before. The fourth 


day, they are only laid down twice, and in the 
morning they add twenty pounds of bark. The 
fifth day, after having taken up the hides, and 
left them to drain balf an hour, and ſtirring the 
ſcouring, fling in ſome handfuls of bark between 
the hides, and on the uppermoſt, unto the amount 
of forty pounds of groſs bark; the hides are then 
left to reſt in this ſtrong liquor eight or nine days, 
_ which they got into the fifth and laſt Teour- 

„called the fronge/t, becauſe it is compoled-of 
al four, that is, of that pure juice taken out of 


W pit, by means of the walte-well- ic h 208 


111091 


{This laſt Cog is only malle 7 Wat 8 
during the three firſt days add twenty-one. pounds 
of groſs cut bark in the morning, when the hides 
are laid down; at night they are ein laid den 
without any additional bark. , 


The blew 1 left three days i in | this- Ares. 


liquor, on the fourth day they are taken out again 


and laid down, being firſt leſt to drain for three 
quarters of an hour; two; workmen then ſtir the 
ſcouring, one from the ſurface to the middle, and 
the other from the middle to the bottom, and 
while they are laying down, a third flings about 
forty-eight pounds of groſs tan between the hides. 
Fhey are then leſt in this liquor for ae an, 
and this i is need laſt ſcouring. j _—_ 


Some winners, fening the enen of hides 
thus prepared by bark liquor, may be interrupted 


or troubled by the addition of crude water in _ 


4 ay W x - gh 


firſt ſcourings, have recoutſe to another expedient: 
they wet the tan only with as much water as will 
ſoak it, ſo that the water may not ſwim on the ſur⸗ 
face: at the end of four days, they take out all the 
ſour, or juice, of the waſte well, and reſerve it for 
this ſtrongeſt or fifth and laſt ſcouring. They then 
water the tan again for three days, and this yields 
them a ſecond juice, which ferves for the rth 
ſcouring, which we have called the Aronger. In 
following this operation for ſeveral days, they have 
at each a new filtration, a freſh juice more weaken- 
ed, and which ſerves for the inferior ſcourings, 
which I have called the dead, N weak, and the 
Arong- 109. 27 7 by ty ms 

10 .:1110 5 As 31135 55: 

But theſe probimtbodt are oaly neceſſary to ſet the 
ſcourings a-going, when a new operation 1s to be 
begun; when hides have been once ſcoured, each 
ſcouring/is found to have loſt near a' fifth of its 
ſtrength, and ſerves to form the ſcouring that pre- 
cedes it for other hides; thus the ſcouring which 
has ſerved for the beat, will be afterwards employ- 
ed as the dead; the Hrong will become a weak 
ſeauring;: and fo on; ſo that at each operation they 
willonly want the ſtrongeſt liquor, which is com- 
poſed ok the moſt ſour or moſt pure 50 drawn 
from the ue by the Wifi well. 

has „155 1055 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that when hides are eput 
down into the ſcourings, the fleſh fide muſt always 
be-uppermoſt, that the grain, which is the moſt 
delicate and valuable part of the hide, may be 
guarded from accidents ; for this reaſon the laſt 
hide muſt be turned fleſh fide uppermoſt, to ſerve 
as a coveritig to the reſt, 


* 


Remarks 
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It is neceſſary. that ** ſcourings Gaal he on 
vere and clayed over, like # Pits, that they 
may not he expoſed to the viciſſitudes of the air; 
this is the method prafalleg unhee wennſecdune 
of St, Cm fy Sf 75 150 Ar TIES 

$1 148 17] ** e 14 

Wben the: hides have been, — days in the 
* —— they examine them, and ſuch as are ſit are 
touched on the fleſh ſide, and ſhaved on the grain 
fide with a very ſharp knife, to take off ſuch hair as 
may remain, they then are put into water to refreſh, 
and from thence into the other ng to re- 


ceive the proper e f filling hb 


The grain ſhews if a hide thus prepated bs 
well ſcour ech and if Proper to be pitted, for then the 
grain is whitiſh or aſh. coloured: whilſt it re- 
tains a yellow caſt it is a ſure den that 8 hide 
Ion ant min.. W 166 e 


The ſame gegree 'of W in * W in 
35 not ſuffeient to fill all kinds of hides ; th ring 
an ox of four years old, is more tender GY that 
of more aged ox, hardened by age and by work; 
;Tanners: Who put into one and the ſame ſcqur- 
Ing, indiſcriminately all hides that come to hand 

arg. b had artiſts, and are liable to make bad — 

if they are not equally filled in the ſcourings, 

the tan or bark cannot recover the fault, ſor 
hides may remain ſor ever in the tan pit 22 
effect, it they have not been ſufficiently raiſed or 
filled in the ſcourings, that is, if not prepared to 
receive the tan : 1f they are not thus Prepare 
| . ard 


p » 
* + Þ . 


"ThE KIT o 8 of 


ard and com act age 8 poſs it 
ation of th ; "oe K inſt lead 99 1 FA 295 
ſubſtance, which only. Can wo rendered good lea- 


ther; by the aftion of the - bark, 10 15 71 D510) 18815 


If a method could be end 6 r 'relling ih 5 
large hides, of, old: oxęg, cadily as tho 

| Yong 0 0 ht be ,£ 2 5 that 8 — 
old hides longer in pit 105 the; others, they woul 
in: proportion agquire a ee 3 but. it 

is one of the g reat, n bY tanning 

Vage, that tiſe ſtrongeſt, bjjy Ion bw wel, jm 

 grearel e Þ th hl jpow,.gu 

marks on the Datüté“ and goat, ids r 
| pic 82 — oak imer 2 


F BP # F 
1 * 415 te 531 7 


we e he ; Pat ig 


4 b 0 en Wc e y epetvifonkn 
5 dfible ; the ſon 1s prackiled at 51. Sm 18 


Iipte 12 pod. þ ing julie by deng expe- 


ae mu 758 a N. e it in this pla 15 
the-tanner who Fa t by my labour; 

eg theſe er 3 will be a judge of; ud 
wife Hee boo 10 theſe various, merges A At 
3 00 e 4 N ve ee 

K Ka la which, are new: ſcgurings; 


1 3 thoſe which have already 'ferved * each of 
ele feourings, contaln, tee Hider ant ęigin 
| 455 fures Or emule OT, water z. each;muid. meatury 
Ip. Four. Jeet, 51 a half, in geb and 23 murß 
| Week 9 3 it * 3 — 1 


enn bus lod 8 > Ao 16397 EN 
1 Yrs Qhayed ae 

£195 whie hfig.themedke of 5 

3 the taſte of this liquid 18 "ſcarcely acid, 

F when 


% 5 111 ABT on TAN ve. 
en put on the tongue; it is ſomewhat rough, 
fuffreteft to prepare tile hideb to paſt intb a mmer 
lou ſeSf Fitig ef for Hides mutt not be too ſuddenly a 
attheted by ad: "Yef6ie' the fermentation” has 
eſtabliſhed aria, or hae would SP; and conttact 
themſelves 100 m Ty” 5 
e een e. —. * cer 0 e ne Wolke o 
At chte end ade er, hours, ache p 
Hides ate taken up, aud left OI PER, as ? 
or during the neceſfary time to raiſe the other 75 
ings; for the exacł time hey thould be fi 5 nll 
Has never been aſcettin&d7 t fep 100 EE 
4 


a econd ſcbüfing eee [for 7 70 

tet of the pre ing 0 Küng ay 
ve ch ig 
ore ut fot 305 516 In 


ſerved ten times, j 

Atilhbecet ar * 547} v(1 $1 39 

Imke: Ncond fecurink; bea, 105 toi 5 

che fifft; Has not any pin: 3 

but the nert appear N 1 

twelve Hides ate hep tip 49 1 7 It 

a0 n n HE des £66 4 
mr ben ery, 210g 2714 81e 10 ar Ys 16h 11 1049 a 

erde ten feonfin s which the! fee 

in ten days, are called ig 7p Wit 
it. them from the ell 4. fee 


Aeleinde; "Hey" ate 1 4 
the hiddes remain Turing wy 99 
5 reat of theſe” new lebe 1 JE eat of the 4 
ox of Pi is ff Daployed to aller chem K 5¹ 170 960 150 
At Se. Germain they bave fie Gy Pt. 1 


to thoſe in which the hides are tanned? 1 

ſnelteredl in the * I hat $ff 

by the numbers = 2, 3» 4, and 5, 

'F the weakeſt 50 55 delt and ER 2 Jy 
p e de! raiſed by e e 

'%Þ Hig, an rn e e tan 
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a e 21 ** 110 10 11 
bas bee taken. out, into. the, id i6h UF: Pian 70 
ſpläng Water is conveyed into it by means of 0 
cock and wooden gutter, which reach. m th 
Sek to the. pit: this wager filtrates irleiffion the 

tan, "and falls by degrees into the waſte; well, | 
which i is at one corner of the pit, from whence i 
ir, is, taken out. at the end of three days or mere: 1 
0 bra ; ſufficient, to,, make Spur eech 1 
Iss) hand 3118 05 AS 7 Th T9935 arty 1 inn 8 
01 12 20 4 2412 111 e o 105. arte 


Ves th ran of, Us, four. pic bas pet e 
Me 1 1 ur pi ; 


Wee Water is let Anf TW: 
Thy | "x > 10 "F tha 8 EN 6 ard fort 8/2 "ny 10 
5 four pit, which. I. and e 1 

| heſe are the lift or leaſt ay he 125 the middling = 


| 1 092 tha call fig aud fourth, are-form- "* 
Hh 69 040 Rf: ;the, Pits ane ande bw 
F | bg 15 wer, for | e already furs 1 

be. 9 10 Tour ſcoufings, 28 J Pape "ny 
I letting, 1n/ſpring; Wafer, Wh! 
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10 75 b 
Mater 01 red. on b | 
ie d 12 EK J ee ee 
forme this, ſame water, 
Kere 329 0 25 two mo By the like Nd, to take 
raw Mgt, gfe) of the. kan 3} laſtly, 
51 in SY Ewa f this art, „that the 
Ro 1 [ra ie it gopnake new {pourings45475'{4- 


(RE 5 n un nd 
til 48 27 19. 1 8 make "the Gr. 6 
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thug) eight feourjugs mypft have been taken out of a 
dor pit, ei is ſpent and uſeleſs. GX Mi % 
Tg ws" wg a. firſt n new.  frouring,, or r Jettled faithg 
of reſts. they not only take. ſome muids of ſour 
water, hut for. every twelve. hides they add bx 
baſkets, of about forty poun ls. each, 'of groſs 
bark, that is, twenty pounds 91 each hide. To 
procure this groſs bark, the tan is e 
iddle aq: take out- the owd t 
by its there, only remains, 76785 Ab 1 1 0 1 ide 
lebe png, tb, three, .ang even ſe 0 10 41 
lengtinzichis bark, Which 18 Dut 0 to 6 fettle 
. adds ſufficient, ffrength toit / e 5 
it;:for- ten days -in a, proper, ſtate 10. 0 
Bl ithe. hides... In. lone i cg. Nhe 7 5 
arg put into a fourth barkt ng, of LY 0 tt 
100 


fourth; barking; havipg more, ft 924 ! 
% make the, eV ee durings, 5 ut l ftir 'df 
treſh bark. Sit Tall 35 17 12 1 162 T7 ON 9 4 97 "RE! "Is 


7 I ip 44h gs 

: They, Equally put ace of -gro 

into tha ſecond ſettledi ſc ouring, thong it pf 
dle ſtrunger than the firſt, becauſe. is pa 7 000 mit 
-wigh-grater:of the ba, pit 1 the 9 0 il 
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; 
15 
2 de e l r fe, 35h the ay 


Which they We fitted y Ake 
laid; down with all their micilture which 0 ha 
' conhx4Gted.in the ſetad ſcourings. pk it 
important to put them in Fm et a | e 
may nt be checked of the „ 1 5 
e 
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ien ba akon ot, co g ont of, che 
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and-t the hides are taken out at 22 M1 rent 
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"Theſe beet ſcourings * adde 
as I have already mentioned concern 18 ce 

ſegufings of bran. 1 TITS 
7 bi | ilding tbe en 
9 raiſing Hides by: oa hn; ol plain. ; 15 p 


Abou no very preclſe experitients have been 
ih on this ſubject, experience ſeems to decide 
In favour bf the oak liquor hides, and next of bar- 
ſey ni ices ; yet the limeèidg of hitles is very anci- 
ent, and many, ſelfiſh” tanners ate ſo much at- 
tiched to it, they think it ſtill preferable, for by 
hom rr of the” inſpectors, mitde to the board of 

re& #1014 46;* the tammers of Montrauu and 

A RL that though they made uſtꝭ of bar- 
iche y th ade lige preferable. thoſe of Ro. 
1 700 nit Prohthe Comte, ſaid that barley rendered the 
be at anne and brittle, and that it tried. up the 
" HetVes?t 7 Fes fe objections muſt be the efftetsſ ot 
20 Fa e Wa  othet"patts barley hides are 
tee mech thin Hides raifedd by line. 


Alla! 

Some have inſiſted that a diſtinction ought to 
wb made in the manufacturing anil ale} of; hides ; 
 boifeht;for winrerweartlimed: hides only, that hal 
beanvery'tong'tanned, and ſor the ſummer ſea» 
ſon bar'ey hides lightly tanned; by this meanz, 

they ſay, the complaints of cuſtomers made to 
tke i ibemaker and from the ſhoemakèr tothe 
(anner would be avoided; being ſometimes ſyby 
them reproached, that in the month f. Huge 
their ſides: have been burnt by a, ſhort walking; 

at other times that two hours walking ii thefwet 
have ſoaked them ſor the whole winter; perhaps 
this difherenee holds good between barley hides 
OSS. | aud 
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volt 0 5 pri are too thin, a which have little 
-;fubla f AF 1 ſpoiled, by bard work- 
+ Bs, 9g Arik dea ticcegd ! ſo well 

when filled by ar barley ſeonringsy, after 
the manner of Trasfytvonia or Walachia; each may 


-xde;wſey, bec For eee nd, upftuoye fermenta- 

ien gf © bp. 172 8 Fencttgifgß, nohfiſges, 
Hand wakes ſome. ſkins appeaſ to adyantagsy Whic ch 

„ Would have been rejecded at Titer au 1d 

_ eisig, niz l 33) 339ido 1scaourr 
4 Fe haye | arnt to tan aſięt the, lige me- 
i $a 99s b Pat liquor "DBPs elt {91-34 #5Þ5 mach 
ans cake baden ide, as this Jaſt is: ſuner int to 
- Es — and thatbe brite ed a 
agvantage from hides filled hy bark 


1950 x rom any other, becaufe in ots PFRpa- 
ration there neither enters lime or any other ingre- 


dient 40 akex in quality 5 che generalirepmration 
* de hides Werben e ſeams tg pſove 
60% me. Byra repoft from the tapagrs Hl it 
ec, if appears they ere all | £Opx3Rgepl chat 
„che Jyling, of bides. by bark., was preſerabteap/ what 
ch Þ93e.3i,butmone dared to;underiake/it befpreabe 
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Cf? ha) let the example. as 631. e 11 it; He) og 
210 . 110 116011 
boch * filled by ge id 40 bs! very good 
las ppmps in dry weather.and dry countrigy 3þut 
many ſay that it is not fo good to wear in themwet 
as the barley leather; this ariſes from the preſer- 
enge Which cach gives to. his, ownmethod of 
N working: leather made by oak liquor is g but lit- 
to tleruſed in France as. yet; for that zgaſonalgne, it 
1 e find detractors. Bs if we Al reaſon to 
our 
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2 Guru nee we thay very teak oncetye that 


leather prepared Veh att! aſtringe for — 
be better than leather GEE: wit faring( jous, 
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- tinuous, amd emollient ſubfances, hs nh 
nd iyes; thus third" Ctfät àCcräig 
cal part of this: "rodefs.,! hides” 0 by . 
„ her muſt 'Be the beſt. 2E 160 12 nt 
(Em done: ien 4) 10 vain to 190g 2105 
end tte thigh 10 erer e is Mels ex- 
7 aer wee Res oth t* bark Which 
#9 beef ſed; © ü Bee fe ther ur poſe, 
but manuring fan en Ys it appesks a 
national objeck to eſtabliſh it in cee Se dei tw 
5Þathers/ on acevunt of he EStify 
De the WiHeye tr hides 'requite Hfoimnech” 
0¹ W Men de” Per When wp Henri Gin. | 
desc Altus Ghidedvouts to eſtabliſn itz and 
140 Weile lo b d igted tie ti method energy 
Aegi 9155250 rode vis mot Ae epi 
h 1900 Mus 10 grit 21575 {Hi vr 11 bien. . 
9 An eee 1 cannot help relating 
NE Which thore oughly eaves” the "repu ratic7 of 
A Hades rärſed "by bat; a perfon”in office," ind' Wor- 
zauch p sg, Aurel me, tliat an i rumd urtöf tlie 
715 elksbifchment of Lie ge or c barkett hi des, the ſlfoe- 
1.1 iyhikers ut Paris, fully convineed tliat't  tonſul 
tibi would” dymitrich, took the alarm, ang“ m- 
ployed many ſollicitations to put à ſtoß to''t lin 
novation; a proof of the value they ſet on this 
„nder leather, and of the fears they Cp 
zuchf (ing the public wants too ſeltlem #enewed for 
rhei future:“ 1 1 F617" eee 
8 38 oi 21 „ e ag 904 28 
AH chat has yu; objedted againſt Wis nethod 
486 f ir requites an extreme en a d"that 
it ſometimes fails by the viciffitudes of the air 
- alonet they ſay beſides, that; it requires partleu- 
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Ae go vg uch as ghar of; the. Menſa 
ahgrefore could not every where Equally fucceed; 

Jet 4piayg Ne eneral, axe nearly of, the 

2970 guglity; the 8 0 of the manu/aQune of 

$11 /Garamain ‚ſucceeds won derfully, and ave hear 

3 ore of thoſe frequent pics laid 0 file afro 
hides filled by bark. „ e ee ee ee 
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Is 574 4 tangery was formed an By een al 
52725 letters pa tent of che roth ef aN 
for re dreſſing of Neng hide after che Männer 


_ thoſe in England, Liege, and Nomur this manu- 


AaCture ſucceeded, and the Spaniards, Preferred 
theſe hides even beyond tboſg in Bree lie m 


WhEnCe they” were accuſtomed. to get them. 251555 
03 9407 312 310 eue N 


i Phi; ſucckſu eticonraged- certain aherdhints;/of 
Tulriſe, to form alike manufattutelat le Gin 
4751; they obtained from the king a piece of 
walte ground, and the inhabitants gabe them be 
uſe -of' ;a' public fountain; ang they obtained a 

. deerct of council in 1754, calling it à opal mw; 
nufacture, and exempting their chief Workmen 
from ſerving in the militia for twenty-five. years : 
it Mas allo enatted chat hides coming to them fin 


ſoteign parts: ſhould. be free from duty, and that 


thoſe: hides which they manufactured. ſhould he 
exported duty free. Ih hue, the great manufac- 
ture of Sr. Germain, is as *univerſally" known, as 
Tacceſsful; and at theſe places all the hides: ate 
HleJby bark, which proves the ſoperiority.of this 
method. Th © 1746, twenty hides were ſent, to 
Paris from Corbeil, raiſed and tanned after tlie 
method of Monſ. Teybert, the maſter::ſhoe- 
makers of Paris were ordered by the miniſtry t 
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Second. That of the POR 00h wing Etta 
Wala chian hides there were; ſeven good and ſeren 
os rand that the defect af the: latter aroſę from 
the quality of 45 1505 and not from the tannage, 
Which Mas Poriech 5 . F dae 27H 12 any 
5921954 let 2. I EIFS. Te 
hid: That 1e. Lieg, or «oh filed higes:aps 
peared to them in general. 49 pfiefefahle te the 
' Walachidn, becauſe the more the firſt is wore, the 
morerit hardens; whereas: the MFalarhran leather is 
ri oaks Me Dang Kept. 7 ch, 9! N wag 
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have the advantage of the Liege hide, hutatliat a 


pèarances being 'often fallacious, they wude 
to ticaring, And N 50 Mee and.! lun 
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1: Hlides Glled, by bark are vt in. Demon e 
as barley, hides ; Mack ſhoemakers who: think, that 
the thickneſs: of a hide form its merit, would. he 
deceivedin appearances. The hide raiſed by bat k 


is the ſoſteſt; a whole hide may be rolled as a 


thin cow- nile; ; it may be beat for ever and ill 
never extend under the hammer; cut a piece of 
any figure in the middle of a Liege bide, or hide 
filled with bark; beat it as much as poſſible à it 
becomes thinner and more compact, but it always 
preferves its length and breadth, and, being applied 
tothe place from whence. it was cut, out, it will 
not have, ſpread under the hammer, but will 55 
| aQtly 
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2 {ine — * 14 SE19 Len 0010 
100 10 91 bonne? vis 130 56051 943 Aung! 
511i Lithed hidesdbr hides raffed'b ht me, re inden 
Ne by a blackiſn eofour on che 
gtuin ſicle, td on the fleſh file; an reddiſh in the 
cut. Fhe bark hide has a fleatiſh cf of the 
- en fide; Westf on the Reid owt? 07 717o! 
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of the clan. methad of 7 Hide 
id, Au net Hr „fr bangeqng. eobid 

51 This merhod df! tanning whieh is pradtifeÞ in 
'Jeveral-plabes;>am«l- In par tixular "hDBYAtthy\@bn - 
- ts 3 tanning! of hide in the Weasel e 
eamonthts, By cfewinge them Tbund-HfHH A iR Rem 
oN tty bar ke Afteretheigreen thidts age Hh ede fHbm 
-12þ6/ Hthivand bfbodz br if re were 
abſoßtenell, canil thelfidt taken out, thei:givenhem 


new pit sto makefthe-huir fall offt; Who 11 5 


ſuffices for this, the hides are then -pelifnes f 
worked at the river, and put into a red binder as 
türken are. tte 10 mAgwood 557 ol 
id! vole? lei zg nt ow re. 1451 y310t 940ds D 
0 Whherr the-hided! have talen the td, heyare 
- "then to be tanned; for may utp pole they! axei d- 
{ed 'rounlYke facks or bags; leaving oniſy one ſide 
opens by Which they are filled with" bark-and 
water, after unless tie are intirely eloſed up- and 
„ woll beaten, that the bark may be. e vally:dffici- 
:icburetlthroughout the whole; they are den pit into 
15 pits filled with good tan water, ſothat\ the* tes 
* de yy covered," and uuf not gro\y blacks! by 
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6 Theſe! Daniſh pits are From eight to t Keel! in 
lengch, by four feet in breadthy afd ag mitich in 
dep.h; the hides being laid down, re ſtrougly 
Joaded with planks and ſtones, to force the bark 
juice 
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des contained. wichia te: ArodgeBend 
"_ z that the preſſure, Seid — 
tanning the ſame, they are turned three or four 
e week, and carefully beaten bach kime: 
iy this method, hides are tanned in two — — 
4 with one bafking ; nebertheleſs it 2 ha 
\ owed that Iris He barkingiig Fretty ndr © 
lent to theihter hat are a ad 6e of n ch eg m- 
mon method, when the hides are laid in 7 
EDN Ware \o ö Mine ant YO 
| The hides —— after this manner are thin- 
1; chan bides;lanued;;in: pit, becauſe they are 
6h el der lle, and the internal weight with 
hach they are loaded, continually diJates:;and ex- 
1: $£9ds che iges ; they are more ſupple anti pliable 
cc: ha, cwmen leather, fomewhat like cow! bides, 
26 lmalleſt,ox hides ; it has the colour of upper- 
ende chen a clearer - colour than ſtrongolea - 
1 1:&Þ&7 vchiit it may be made darker with era 
| NE being kanned. S v1] bod! 24012 19% ifm 
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In the borough of Locmine in Brith „there 
are above forty tanners who in general ſollow this 
oumethodef tanning. -v hich! they perſorm in two or 
wthree: months: zathere are alſo, twenty-eight tanfrers 
bt, Ranft, who. ſojiow. the ſame method, andi they 
Un gall au tanning after the Daniſh\ manner; this me- 
babhed ſeems better adapted to thin hides, than to 
i1{ty9ng!-0nes, and there are ſome - provinces in 
a dee where: they work the thin hides after this 
o{Mantfh manner: in ſhort this method has ſuch; an 
affinity with the Engliſb tanning, it ought not to 
be proſcribed, but encouraged and perfected, by 
ct paying more attention to it than has hitherto been 
 daneg and by li ling the hides better for Wi bind 


\*gþ-canning., : | 


AK 5619 IT N PF f 1 5 | ry 5 2. * þ 15 ; |; . 12901 801 * 


e093 HO8P541), warts 25 nfo a2 bigs Gdretd nad 

| 1 1 ul. 1 which ate. 1 
1 rang. wor! ſervs to wah $i ake inward, - 
. womens,; ſhags, upper. Kale and other work 
ek, bard, than, &, In 2 b ſtrang ,þi des, 


employed ; cap, oh ac, lk than, oweny, and. if 
rence; but tl commonly LY io ma Ct Weak: 
leather. nll eee 15 tic 

8 * AO E the Uſ mnele this 87 0 727 
ee 2 cube,, becauſe 19 9 75 
uſe it for. ſeveral. Rorke, Whereas Ate 4 


nat fu Kea al Jp, many ee 0 
edc ene An Ne. 9 7 ech, 57 1 | 
9, make; loles ar pumps, Baud di,, Brigodhe 2nd. 
e Pe in Ine. 271 105 ob 21S: : 151 457 
110 5 ii 


"The, Baudrier or chin hides | remain in 


ne neee vgs; lowed e fron e 
theſe very thin hides are not mel by o 90 f 
even in thoſe tanneries where this metho 1s 122 
F for ſtrong bides. When, taken LIN af, ghe 
me pit they are well worked i in the river, (6:30 
t ey are ſle hed, and ſtrongly drained, ont hg 5 
both on the grain and fleſh fide, tour 655 f. 
f times, and are rinſed each time to tak 8 15 ths. 
lime; they are then put int the binding. fox, it. 
2778, aud afterwards pitted for the {pace of fqur 
months, only, that is, one-fourth 0 7157 19 
quite ſor a ſtrong hide. n:d 5 $1,0p5t 1 lagen 


n Daupbiny they. make uſe of the Danih method 
1 Wo dhe 222 the ier or thin hide, and it ethos 


perſeCtly, becauſe as they do. not require ee 
4 


5+ 


i; 


1100 = tend- 


IH of tigung hides, A 
0 . 15 not ſo good for 


to diminiſh the th 


two” months, 


1705 Or 10 


a 100 e ins da : 955 hi 7 0. burt z 8 hey, 
thus Teſt fleck f uy Ys, gd + ie e 


of eh 

fit oi lit tives x Ay gen 
of Ne fats M. Aſtra int, i 
and” 0 tor 1 0 days, withgut, 1 5 they 2 
0 Woof ige Au pales, ic Aged for jhe 
+: is $31 Nea, ils. OA Ba 5 745 2 2 01 4.245. 


CERES: her null ins 
if 5 er {1 

i ithiers, 125 6 ks! 1 
it in fünfer, and 805 months" and a bak in wins” 
5 they e ae in ; ROALD ater, 


| 1 0 i 
fa he. ane Re 05 A 0 : 050 — 
* 


0 IE cee it tram em, and "the Dh 


55 % 41 M4 $44.44, vor 2 = regs 41 8 7 


they arc put. 1 into the hindi 
NG they. 7A by n ſew; 


[1 tan, 9 3 irring th Em... 1! fey 
3:69 9 wok e them 60% NE bee 


ECCHAry to 102 the upper leatherg; and 
Pere of . feuer Geller or carriers. 


aHlf berolleit calf; thoſe which they imend ſor the 
| gran +6; that is for the grain. to be a vow 
igel, require the Waden TI, © old ry 


BY 8 


e cal: ſkins" remain bo 408813 in | 


Itme and three months in pit with oak bark, or 
e months wich the bark of the Rhus Myrtifelia: 
or 


u ANT. eee. 4 


440% lea her... Weben theſe. hide ie Dk pi ted 


815 Un the kgs 


Went 2 the "oh ox 


he 1 Sig} ipiſhed, .they eren 


Au: the Aiferetice between the turned calf 
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or Rouchu, as before deſcribed. In Dauphiny they 


remain but a fortnight in me but they Aer. 
Wards put into the vats with two different barkings 


for one month, and laſtly in Pit for . ix weeks. 


At Met and Perdim' co hides" remain eight days 
Tn a dead pit, eight days in a new pit, one month 
In vats with water and bark, and five months, in. 
pit with two. differerit Bark i 
make the black finooth[[teath& for the“ top” '&f 
coaches: as to calve-ſkinsy it is the fate 

tion, except that they ate nbt laid 411i Bü K öne 
during the ſix weeks. At Bourges the cow hi 


11 the! cow'hi 


are three months in lime, and ſix months in pit, 
At la Souteraine, and at Saints Julien, they are three 
weeks in lime, five or fix days in wheaten bran, 
tg lquot f not Wk f 
ee 7 701 borifft 2 Wia 2vi65 hos wo? 5 
225 0 Gift ns; a b 54f of” echt 0515 kla ar Brk 


ers Aut Me ox ets after 
drained, poliſhed, fleſbech, and ret 11 98 5 
nd pits, and one Aar Pit, \vitrowdh mie ver 
work avithꝰ great care, ut five? different ties a . 
2 ſtaperation the ſlins are pationthe's 
Beamhvand cleared with the: double handel tlife 
that is, they are ſtramgly preſfed to tna ke Ilie Ame 
eome out; then they are fleſhed wirf ative handled 


Found knife; e into dhe we 


; tar wo: refreſh, 2992169 SISO0'P 1150 19/272 


Ins 31 f 11 09271 ws It 18 -197 194 

At the ried: operation, the hides are again put 
3 beam; and tHe ſtone ſtrongly paſſed'6rt the 
grain ide to foften« it, to unte it; and make the 
lime come . 22 a eg us fun into 


* +a 5 
1 * 1465 = 5 1 * 
{ 22 


Cf 
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Fi dur badi teh 210% a; bd 16 
or t the third operation, the hides are again put 
on, the. beam, and the round knife ſtrongly paſſed 
oo them, as: well on the (fleſh. as on the grain 
fide, ic pteſs gut the lime, che beuer, 1 0 which 
they Are, caſt i Ant, the rivers, | 4 20 Jt 59 0 7 | 
me EL N * His Aab bi; 1 7510 4 
z eres fourth and Jal operation, the mt ita 
repegted andthas.js.called @raining and Arge 5 
iß wo more limgſremains in ihe Akins, and that 
We FRE comes gut clear, they are pu imo the 
Ihr yoo. "ay Ne TA. WE 4% * J 343 11 4497s 
Ig 11 echinom > 20 3775 iin e 270 1 2718 
29185 918 V0 Of the binding Nat BG, a 5 
elttzid 0399894) * di eysb xil 10 % 1 at 24 
1 he Hindteg vat is an ſtringent watery im uhich 
the cow and calee-Kins are ſtirred for a longtime; 
and in all ditections, to ſtrengthen and tan them. 


Ogtentimes four men, or e employed: in 
dar work. af o. 187 c * Us aft bite 22.09 
591 f badiow ue N beg smd 
tot. g Germain eee eee four ifeet 
e 3 N Jameter. they are! made of 
ped with aran ; the ſkins art laid in 
— — four of, the: Hiro ngeſt mea 
Fr abe em gontinualhy ſtirring e from 
| Ge — ſot one heur. Into each vat con- 
twentyctour cow: hides, they. put five baf- 
of tan; theſe baſkets are twenty. inches ia di 
— and thirteen in height. | 

200 Higgs S 2Sbid adi fonmeac boat er IA 
200% Irhig, dg wet work. is ſeveral cos repeal 

305 e Jup each day, aud draining} 
ei behtarg aid into the: vat: whilſt b 152 thins 
are, aini ler a little freſh tan is added tothe vat, 

{0 BYE it ſhength. * 
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Ibis 51018 foi: 3410 1 
gen all the l, 16 mn ne then fare 
lef t If 4 and ga through the ſame operation 
fr 


: kan, tit they ate laid into the ficſt 
ye ing. For this refreſhment of .twenty-four 
cows and twelve dozen of 'calve-ſkins, they add 
twenty-two baſkets of tan viz. ten for the cows. 
ang twelve for”the: 'calve-fkins ; for the repaſſing 
dr e ee doublet" 1 of the 


122 6 


19 H Yb « GD ct 21 111 2 
S915. bft if 5 bone 
, Nr 4 * FIT * 7 26's T ory *; p RE 4 


This bete is 4605 in 3 ee Toi | 
ludes are extended at their full length); if the — 8 
are by any means. doubled, tan is put cite 
and incloſed in freſh tan,, wetted Wilk a quan 
A cald water,, ad kus they remain ee 
4x weeks, e {exops = 100 wh 

8 ee paſ fr thing, 


Vat tt 8. 


Aaid in pit 28 oſual, Unt 
ings, becauſe the vatting or _ Nat le 
of a firſt barking. 


51199 1 v5. Tram ef tht: EF iA Grip) 


Cow and ſmall or hides, after che Arg er 


aid repaſſin ng; are laid donn in pie; 'they-ate 
Fetted bh Water; the ſofteſt ate the beſts ward 
bee müſt de taken” they de not want id Sat the 
end of three months, uber get t a ſecond: baking 
405 2000 97 * bong ; and' bo 800 > e e 
ing, e brought to the drying place; they 
are there Sanden perches, cate Peing' talen 

that che heat or cold does not ſeize them too {ud- 
5 y * in this ſtate they are ſaĩc to be in cr and 
te fold ts the leather: dreſſer to make pump: foals, 
Back- rained" leather, * \mooth'Teather}/ired//cows, 
Ja leather, for ſaddlers, harneſs- makers, trutk- 
* makers, 


* 
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makers, &c. I all deſcribe them Pore  partibulatly, 
in che kkapter on leather-dreſling, »/ WH 


146-44 * N ” wort Neb 
Co hides, but eſpecially heiler hides). being 
| moſt compact, are beft for outward foals they, are 
_ pteferabl&ts- ſmall ox Rides, which” ſerve for 15 
Art or ini ward ſoaks.” "Cow hides/ welt worked 

5 Alh pas for the (elf leather, when well os 
Ache heifer i5-heſt; becauſe, ik the cow tias had 
a ap 'the frin is more diſtended and thin ſoals 
taken from a good cow hide, eſpecially from the 

-thoulde/& and tumps ate better. that den: 
N >whides' which welt Freenfeventy-Rve | 
and t enty- five! or or "thirty when” tinted; zl 
1 55 = rg "fo that the 85 


2 3 «KS ; £85 ono 6 Fr 11 1 957 
Ls 11 

Me N 91 25 of Cath Ri 55 5 
Calve ſkins undergo pretty near the ſame opera- 
mona rchνο je they are, paſſed in, thrge Hud 
piss ai; one live pit, with! this diffgrence, 9055 
ualvenchting more deiicate than SPS Ve pg 
chachamoi the pit until cow: hidese Ede as 
Jaſſecli in ait. St. 71 enn ieee "Y TY, 


And bt03901-0©h3) 1h trg > cw ow ht 3 64 Figs 
7 


Men Hips ace not gre: w Hut 2 CRE 
Map muſt ib. tñrampled to ren So 50 0 ft. vt OE 


- by towns g: find ng 454 pi Stig 1A. 6 
brig * Wie a FE 108. 
er hidgs; Jorg: NG (cond 5 


tation, f 3 eighteen are put a 15 
where four nen, „Win long \ wooden handled Es, 
e 1 2 Kum 
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2 e of hours to break 
e Taken den This walk fe 


2: 2 


ellas the river; work. TTY, Sade 64 ie 35 
a8 ot £44 K. ede 285 18. 

| eas e me, rema 1 on the 
Heins, andl hat the ater; comes off e coir 
hides they are put inten the bs N ned 
ee timer, flill mark afan Co. hide 
2 —— each dime uta is a6 


ERIN 401971 NJ 


$5790; 


30 011 A. 03 bech 87 
Abe me of  ealve-lkins continues. wow. A 
month. 5; they ace placed ip. the vnt a itł /a 


WEEN, ſkin, a anil on the-ſurface' 3 kttle tan 
8 the binding nter of :yhelyati?!. 1 0 
this r/paſſing they continue fan pi e ann 
Pp Ich. 110 0 49465 DSi. Fer 4490 1180 1 

2 pit the calve-ſkins, they ae l dei. 
ways, but une qually, and tan is put into. the fol 
a little more is put on ihr ben une towards 25 
rump, theſe parts being thickeſt; the tan muſt be 
ata into We fine poder. 0M! 1800 
| rtl Tiara! „ > Ih nig 
1 eg barking laſts three montig \ Mienth 
ßen gut, cleanſed, andubeatgitél take ff 


{tan they then are laid ãnto arge pron 
erving ao to- fold then une ut after 
ſuch a manner, that the part which was tl 

in the firlt barking, be doubled in the ſecond 3 very 

getan ig put betweeutthe: dürre he eden wee 

that, can. 15 oſſibly procut ed is ipouret Of AH 
ea carg, mull be taken thatabey-db: nd watt il 
hey remain in the pits a this feeund gbr R. 
ing 7 continues. three morithss aſter! xhicolalncyitehs 
1 ee Loft.) +342 26 2545007) ins 2 C14 


bi 47 11 ate, eint 2 0 
oF 1 3 t 
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At Get where. t er e eee N 
are two, : 
the tannet has 1 E nn r his 2 | 
when he "has taken them, he ſee 

ſo that bendoes 


EXC prevent. their dr we 
expe, them to the 1 5 18 15 but Fangen 
their tan, in 


them on the edge of the pe wh a 

piles. of ye or N. Rozen 3; elicylie between 
twe mqiſhuxes, dull: the Jeath6b-Areſth buys them 
to dtreſsi chem eee en in for dit. 
ferent a e ict e 

k "Node. 1 201M 9118 10 A W i 54 J. * 
;:,Ahoot twenty years ago, ſome vnnert ſucceed? 
fone: galvgs and theep deins in-bark with 

de 


wußten Tam fufetit mut have a good ahd 4 
Mn making che ſame quantity WF Bar 
go farther, as 1 aue, already obſcrvedon the 
Ik 651 ſtrowgh odr ef- 903 316 
: eblo}, H: IQ e DUG K 4 j4B4D benen 
ſh ard (Of Goat: 4er drd Sl Aim. E 
od Nam.as2. od NA 20019G Ef 2290 ),, Ane 
Goat ſkins are not 10 common as 160 be bad 
green in a ſufficient quantity for a. continued 
Kithey, art therefore: bought in the Heir dr 
eee N be ae 1 5 
mpled vihen taken aut 5, they go into threg dus 
18 "are! pablhed, on: Palo in Te live pit like 
catverſkingss: - 6 U. ALT 
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K LAY: Duc 5 2 TY 74 * N 4 F wy 5 5 5 
12 Such. at. ine dslere tone) require at le eaſt 

ian gperationain the river working, being then 

ſelxes dt n their mature; I ſhall deren ncs it n 15 
ag daige in a ticatiſe;on Morocco Leather ;' for 'the 
riyer N work 48;4here. obſerved with greater atten. 
tion; and there is likewiſe this difference: chat 
goat ſkins are worked in the river inſtead of 
tubs, except in the laſt operation, where tubs 
ä are 
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are uſed . nest The hair of 
ae for eto 2 ats "Hair (den. gre: J is 


weight 
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e e 5 into "wm Wem ere 
Ward remain f fifteen * 874 eee Ding | 
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Ri n 


ing ont of which, .they-: pit onde 801% 
not being ſafhciently thick to . — ** Ken 
er 
2529551 
1. Wein ſpting © pay a, de ech "tat 
and god fins gre taker" 5 8 * whe 1 
a8 e eee being the 
ſeaſondbrſhoembkers 0 K r tit | we lk. 
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heeps leather, or By J, is a ſheep's kin cies; 
a 5 renale ert Ude GY a month at 
moſt in the lime pit: if pits are made for Ae uſe 
alone ſiquintale of lime aft tretiſlirèd for- Penty 
oaen of ſkins. Wheri' tlie ffref Wins are e e 
oy require'no more tian fifteen Ky $ an, te Time 

Aſtet chey are ſufſicieritly Oar p46 
— 5 ye} eis Wo Tor 


monthy 371k 955 11 Yb Dy 2116 4:2 221166490 Ns l 
| | 1081 e 


There are provinces where RY 1 80 her is 


tt: 2 ind 88 821 WET 4387: 7 2: ol. 


made after hei Dum n ettföd; 


r 
ſewed alli round, 2 Aled ing APR and pus 555 
znto 4 fre vat very hot, W Mirrea* 170 Bs 
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36 Of Hoſe Hides: 0 110 : 8 {ih 


1 have £40 that kbrſe des art not worked b. 
the tanners at Paris; thoſe in the country are 30 


them fix weeks liming, and five months pit, Pry 
nigh the ſame as cow hides ; they ate ld 1 

or nine livres. A horſe hide i. is known by the the 
length of the neck, having a great thickneſs | bn the 
main, and very ſtrong wrinkles: they are —_ 
uſed for firſt foals, which do not require 

| youve a quality as outward ſoals. 


Of the 45 efafts which are olervable in Hun. 


f 


| Bad derber is oſten owing to the bad quality; 


nature of the hide, and ſometimes to the defects 


in the preparation: I ſhall run over the different 
cauſes of theſe defects in a few words. | 
It has been already Wen that there are cer- 
tain hollow, thin, dry {kins, which are filled with 
difficulty, and conſequently mult be badly tanned. 
There are alſo ſkins cut and gaſhed with the knife 
by negle& of the butcher in flaying them; the 
large hides from the Brazils and Ireland are chiefly 
Jaulty 1 in this point. 6 
In ſider ſkins, the diſeaſes anetdrk to tliofe ani. 
mals often deſtroy their tender hides, | 


Some hides are pricked and flawed ' 1 mudd) 
waters, or ſuch as are loaded With acrid particles: 


there are ſome where the heterogeneous partieſes re- 


main in the depilation: theſe hard parts reſiſt the 
G Knite; 


ſo nice; they do it when occaſion offers; they give 


35 
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knife, and cauſe the cutting or Ria eke the hide 


in the working e on the beam. 


| #545 3112 {2 GEO 


Some hides are burnt by lime to rack 4 uch as 
to tear under the pincers, or under the knife uſed 
In fleſhing; this is an. evident proof of the danger 
fre 7 of uſing lime; A which 1 have 
1 largely expatiated. 1 117 


- 
* 


7 % 
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The bad quality of the bark; B - of the t tari, con- 
tributes alſo to that of the hides : old bark, full of 
crevices, covered with moſs, blackneſs, or whoſe 
fire is extinguiſhed by the moiſture it has contract- 


ed, forms a bad tannage: the ſame holds good if 


the pits are not ſufficiently watered: for the parts 
of the tan cannot penetrate the hide, if they are 
not diffolved ſo as to 80 05 and. ſoak ii | 
hides. Song ela | oy De 


The quality of the water er greatly Sts css chat 
of the hides, particularly during the ſcourings: 
me water of the river of the Gobelins, is ſo hot, 

at, inſif id, and Te cotrupted, that at the 
manpfacture of Ft. Hippelyte they are obliged to 
ay. two or e 1 from che Seine each 
a 


be tanneries of the ible called Cencier, b.. 
ing lower down the river of the Gobelins, have 
water which brings down the ſkins better, and is 
fitter for ſoft work, that is, for cilf and goat ſkins, 
and the work is carried on much faſter; fix hours 

f water in the aboveſaid ſtreet, does almoſt as 
much as twenty four hours at St. Hippolyte, which 
is; only three hundred fathoms diſtance, cauſe 
in this interval the : river hath loaded itſelf with a 
Jag quantity 


w 
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quantity of animal particles which, diſpoſes 1 

fermentation, and which it receives by, pa oy 
through the different habitations of tanners, ſkin- 
ners,. and dyers, with which this river is covered. 


N as Harley hides on the contrary requirea har- 
der and ſtronger water, the water of the river of 
the Gobelins becomes better at St. Hippolyte, and 
even there they are obliged to fetch water from the 
Seine at a great expence, to mix with that off the 
Gobelins: for the ſame reaſon hides raiſed by bark, 

which require a ſtill ſtronger water, would 505 
ſucceed on the river of the Gobelins, 


By inſpeQing : a hide raiſed by bark, it is N 
whether! it be of winter or ſummer manufacturing; 3 
the ſummer hide 3 is not ſo firm, becauſe the ſcour- 
ings corrupting too ſoon, flatten and ſoften. the 
| hide, inſtead of dilating it: a freſh proof of the 
choice one ought to make of a freſh, ee and 
Na water, ſor hides filled by bark. OG. 
Mp coſt ſoftens the nerve of, the hide, . aj 

tanners endeavour. to preſerve the hides from it, 
which they intend to keep in full ſtrength; there» 
fore, when they have ſea-calf ſkins, or other ſkins, 
which are very difficult to ſoften, they are long ex- 
poſed to froſt : this ſoftens and diſpaſes them to be 
worked, I have ſhewn the effect of froſt on ſcour- 
ings of barley ; there the danger does not exte 

ſo far as to hurt the Ne. but n to e 
aa uſeleſs... 9561163-27 Trow oz bas 


Thez y ſay a "he; is "EEE ale certain parts of 
| ” bide, pa ſoftened in the preparation, have not 
been penetrated by the tan, and have remained dry 
and hard like Herne this would be the general de- 
G 2 fect 
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ect of all green ſkins, if the preparation was ne- 
glected, and they were left Fa dry. of. themſelves 
in the air: the rounds. of ſpectacles, and other 
common works, are made 3 horny leather; but 
is not uſed in thoſe mechanick arts which require 
great ſtrength and ſuppleneſs i in the leather. 


There are hides that have fmall imperceptible 
worm holes, which render a hide very deſective. 
If. ſuch leather was on the top of a coach, the wa- 
der would penetrate and rot the inward part of the 
Carriage ; therefore great care and attention is to be 
given to this by the leather. dreſſer; and that which 
3s. the moſt entire, moſt Knie and e is the 


kitteſt! for. that, work. 


Hides caſhed with the knife on the fleſh ſide arc 
very common, owing to the negligence off the 
; Thats as. [ have already ſaid : to remedy, this, 
hey trim it on the fleſh fide, that is, they ſhave 
off a part of the hide with the knife; but if the 
£ uts.be deep, and it is neceſſary to ſcoop, fo as to 


approach the nerye of the Kin, the ſtrength of the 
leather is too much affected. 


* 


Tube grain of the Te leather 3 3s alſo ſometiwes da- 
waged by the filling, by the taking off the hair, 
and by the river-work. When the grain is cut 
and damaged, the ſhoe- maker ought to put the 

aſh'fide outward, and the grain . inward, for the 
-Helb will keep it a little from the moiſture; where- 
; (Ap if che grain be put outward, as ſoon. a8 that is 
orn, nothing will remain to defend the reſt of 
e Wal, and the leather will take the water wick 


the {Huey . 
The 


* 1 * of 


The ſhoe · maker ought to make uſe of the belly, 
neck, and part towards the legs, they are weak 


* 
2 


parts, at leaſt for work that requires ftrength; if 


the leather was ſoaked and beaten before it was 
worked, it would be much more durable. 


. 5 | . | © Of the Making Tan Tur /i. a 


The tan, or old powder of bark, taken from the 
Pits after the hides are tanned, ſerves thoſe who 
Taiſe or fill hides by bark, to make their ſaur liquors, 
bohrt, or Juice of bark: but to thoſe tanners who» 
fill by lime and barley, it only ſerves for fuel; and 
to uſe it wich more conveniency, it is made into 
turf. . 4 NA 


4 5 ne 
1441 N 


The turfs in France are cylinders of five-or f 
inches diameter, and of two or three inches in 
heigbt, made of tan kneaded in a mould, and dried 


in the ſun, upon thin ledges placed about the dry- 


— - 


ing loft, The moulds are made of braſs, on which 
a man tramples, to harden. the tan. OP 


a 
un 51 rt 18 
7 * 1 9 7 1 L . 


#4 - i 


In Provence one man makes about one thouſand 
per day, for which he is paid thirty et. At Paris 
they make more; but they are ſmaller. and lefs. 


compact. The tan turfs in Provence (colt three 


livres the thouſand, including making, laying, and 
carriage, and they fell them for fix livres, fo they 
have but three livres profit for every thoufand of 
tan turfs. A. tanner, who conſumes twothouſard: 
livres worth of. bark, does not make ON 0 
tan turſs; worth. about one hundred and fifty 


l 


livres; fo it is evident, that the tan turfs only fe 


*. 


the bark. 
G, 2. | A: 


turn about ane thirteenth. part: of the firſt coſt of. 
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wo, ere N 


At the Gade 3 94. TS WAY they BETTY bos 
four hundred and fourſcore thouſand tan turſs fer 
annum; but the greater part is conſumed in the 
houſe : this is the produce of about eight thouſand 
puncheons of tan, each puncheon two hundred 
weight. But the greateſt part of their tan does not 
80 ta turfe, as they give their vorkmen. the larger 
pieces of bark for their proſit; this groſs bark, 
when dry, is very good to burn, and as it could 
not be made into turfs, they carefully pick it up 
at the emptying of the pit, and of the dead works 
| ings, in which chere is a great. panty... 


PIR” 


—— 


* - * 


8 1 8 nn the} tan by: „appl. wo whe 17 net pa le 
inzo, turfs, is ior the © gafdengis; ; they buy it. Ale 
dune . f etre cid 0b. for Bech 440 hf: 
bouſes, as it preſerves a gentle and conſtant Beat” 
fo hs j required, er IVE e exotic Fa ff 1 0 | 

uh, America, | 1 


ale ne N 791] 
90 700 to Gig gelegen b kin 
ie pie Tal into tan turſs, produces 


1 
_tyyenty, Jivs - Clear, and the firſt Colt is three hun- 
e 919 ſeven livres, ſo that the tan pro- | 


. 80 gn! 11 the ſeventeenth Far of the price of 999 
ar b. „„ 


of the Ex Pence and Profit of 8 
N. B. The. follnwing calculations being made in 


75 enc h weight and muney, it may not be am mt, "to ad- 
dertiſe the Iriſh tanner that one hundi ed pounds French, 


makes. 108 pounds E ngliſk ee One e 
Engliſh is equal to 22 fols, 10 den. and 3. 1 Frene, 


livre conſiſts of 20 ſols : each fol 12 deniers Parts, 
and 
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and 1 5 den. Turneis. One penny Kreer! 15 __ 2 
133 deniers Tournois: ſs that the Engliſh pound fler- 
An ng is equal th 1 3 115 6 /als, 8 den. of French 
money, Jufpoſing the exchange to be on the foot % 54 
Pence Helke, 70 4 Fr ench crown of 60 Job Tour- 
nals. e | 

The detalh tam now entering into concerning the 
Econemical part of tannerics, is chiefly taken from 
the report | of M. Guinard, in pelo of the tanneriis, 
in 1750, to the council. I here may be articles 

hich perhaps at this time may vary, but it is dif- 
ficult for one not of the profeſſion to know tho 
roughly ſuch minute details; beſides from one pro- 
vince to another there may be great varieties; the 
following calculatfons will ſerve as a model or 


example of the method of e ſuch like eftiv 


e ee eee, 


— 2910 Qu 


A tanner who in our province ths two pits 'of 
Suez. es hides each, and manufäctüres one 


hundred and fifty 155 ice gn ruſt have 


three workmen, which will” | abet twem — 
four ſols a day each; he, muſt” e ob bark 


2000 livres; . certain with th antity He 


may tan more thin hides, which ray aro 
profit: but we will only examine the erpencg of 
the ſtrong hides. 40 ; (18G 


0% Hides fillet by LE. 0 


\ Exyence. 1 ſuppoſe a Tot of Aſty hrge! hides, 
green from the bu! chers, weiphing at a medium 8 
pounds each, the prime coſt will be 24 Hure each, 
the ſum total makes 1200 livres; the intereſt of 
which, at fix per cent. for two. years, ls 144 lrores'; 

Cr 4 i 


— ES] Ai \h4--4 r h — 2 . n . ae 
3 apy — 2 2 2 5 3 
Err — Dong. . — — Ihe — 2 — he 3 1 — 
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the price of tan 337 livres; the workmanſhip at 

the rate of 16 /ols for cach hide, 40 livres; Time, 
15 liures; the total expence wall dn amount cop 

1736 livres for fifty hides. 95014 


Paorrr. The fifty hides: which weighed in 
the hair, and whilſt green, fourſcore pounds at a 
medium, loſe commonly about half in the dreſſing, 
and. ſeldom weigh more than forty - four e, a. 
bide when tanned ;. therefore: fifty times forty-four 
pounds, makes the total weight twenty-two quin- 
tals. of tanned leather, (each quintal one hundred 
pounds) which 'valued at 16 /o/s per pound, will 
produce for the amount of the ſales. _ 2760 liv, 


There ad alſo foe 1 on ſmall es AS. 


an: one hundred horas, which commonly are wotth. 
1 half for We. even,” the other or the 


maſter, , 15010 Yau 4 ll. | 


3 0 2 75 iin 


The tail hair, . 6 l. 
2 AI. 10 


e wo budseib » wei abe = 4% at nen me⸗ 


quintal, half only belonging to the maſter, 4 liv. | 


bibs: 1 80 at * 


> Thi-flefhinge-and- EW of chicks: fifty hides, 


make fifty pounds of common glue, bought by the 


paper-makers, at 10 livres the quintal; deducting 
the waſhing and drying, we may allow for this 50 


pounds of glue, ö 4 4⁰. 


he lime uſed for theſe fifty hides, being the 
ordinary.: Ane for fouidations, or for manure, will 
produce n 1 I POLITE FAT 23s 4. liv. . 


wx 1 Pr > # 5 
C * 2 170 * » 
\ A SO 2 
CY 


The 
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- © 
1 my 1 
iS. 111 Ihet SY 4 


„The tan 55 theſe fifty: hides rae into d Se: 
fuel, or fold ſar manure, or for the gardeners ufezs 
will produce, e 


The total of theſe ſmall articles amounts to 42 
livres, Which being added to the product of the 


płineipal fate, makes 1892 lieres. Now we have 


mw that the expenditute was 1730 livres, fo 
that the proſit of theſe fiſty hides; raiſed by lime, 
wall; be 66 livres only; which is much leſs than 
che profit accruing from barley hides; which I any 
maten prove to be 211 livres in eee 
. ai, 1 
of bides ofier the Daniſh manner. 
2 22117 figmt ao Mog 520} ole 338 T 
We e The: workmanfhip of ſiſty hides}. 
done after this manner, coſts! leſs, dendterkl is 
ſhorter than any other way: it may be valued att 
12 ſols each hide, which in the total n 30 _ 
A neo / pit, which requires 2 3 of lime, , 
5 liyres 10 fols the barrique, witkeolt;: | 097 bv. - 
F 511 31 qo:goofd vins Mad „zniup 
The * al kenkivg will conſume one hundred 
and fifty e of bares at 2 livres and 5 ſals the 
quintal,; 1175 3121402 1 337 N 10 %. 


110 8g 
Tue coll of 145 Nader. in * hair, a Ae 
each, a0 ln. 


The intereſt of the money may be here omitted, 
becauſe of the ſnort time it. takes in its return ſo 
that the total diſburſement is 1574 liv. 10 fals. 


— PROFIT 
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Porr. The fifty hides which weighed eiphty 
pounds when green, will 'oniy weigh forty Wheir 
tanned. Hides thus p.epared, being lighter than 
when done after any other manner, becauſe they 
are thinner, drier, and leſs fwelled or nouriſhed ; 
ſo that the total weight of theſe hides, /at 16 fols 


mg pound, will produce . .1600 iv. 
To which mul be added _ ſmall 1 as 
before, SS iv. 


Total value of fifty hides, mile WO the Da- 
ni manner, | 21642 tv. 


Deducking the prime. coſt ant een ads: 1 574 
livres 10 ſo s, chere remains ſor the total gain 


. 125 e 67 liv. 18575 


Almoſt Gust. to chat of limed hides ; hit this 
return- comes about three times oftener, and con- 
ſequently becomes three times more profitable, 
if at the ſame time it is fuppoſed, that hides 
thus prepared, are as good as limed hides, and 
* as quick and conſiderable a ſale. 5 


$ 
"Ib f 7 * L 
„ 


0 Lide raiſed 29 flea by Barley, 


EXPENCE. | The workmanſhip of fifty barley 
hides, is equal to that of limed hides, rated at 16 
lols ach hide Set ane - M418; 40 Liu. - 


Half A meaſure of 3 far each hide, at we 
folps 7 for w_ Nr: hides 35 liv. 


CV 
74 > 
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The red binding of fiſty hides his two. 1 
tals, of bark, been may be valued at 45 ſols a 
animals, Fn 8 liv. 10 ſolss! 


of he, tan "brine, for the pit, pretty nigh that 
of limed Hits | 337 40. 10 * 


0 


"We coſt of the in hides, at 24 wg 


Ache 1 1 *fY ee 
24 


"The intereſt of this ſum for the renn at 6 per 
centi. „ 1515 25 Naa. 


The total expence is then 1689 \ Boe. 
which mabGs: 33 livres 15 ſols for each hide. 
EN 18103 * 0% 2014 6% 012917 
17 The fifty hides, . each 1 
ſeore pounds when green, will only weigh forty- 
four pounds when tanned ;. which will produce, 
at the rate of 17 ſols per pound, 1870 li- 


The ſmall profits of 4 livres for the hows, B., 
livres for the Ma and 20 livres for the tage ef 


to: | * % 1551 1 4 1 8 ** 4 7 ; l . l , 2 12 30 em 


+ 


Therefore the total. of the nn of fifty bare 
ley hides is ++ + ThOO iv. 


And the 1 of the banner will de in one 
yes 271 7 
a ſum exceeding the 4 hides: dy 106 livres/;' 
for it is ſuppoſed that barley hides are ſold at a. 
ſel more, being of a ſuperior quality to that of the 
limed hides ; beſides, the intereſt of the money 
is only loſt during one year for barley hides ;. 
e it is Joſt, at -; "ah two Near, to 2 
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who, manufacture limed hides. The profit of Wacker 
raiſed, by. bark is 108 more conſiderable. +: 


* the preparation of Hides after | the male, f 
Woalachia and I tanſilvania. 190 


Hides of Walachia being ped "by be 
ſeourings, we muſt add the expence of fire, which: 
in ſome places is conſiderable : a little ſalt muſt 
alſo be added to the ſcourings : in ſhort, accord- 
ing to M. Guimard, it is ſomewhat more expen- 
five than the common barley hides, ot * es 
ſexence.. is not very conſiderable... Hi 


The fame may be ſaid with reſpect to the 
Tranſilunnion hides: rye in grain weighs eighteen 

unds a buſhel Paris meaſure ; and it requires a 
little more than a buſhel ſor each hide, which a- 
mounts to 15 ſols; ſo that it coſts as en for 
7628: for barley. | 20% 


& Hide „ee by oak be 2 pour called Hide 
His 3:99 Lege. p 


— 


638 


Hides prepared after the manner of Liege re- 
quire neither ſire or barley, which makes a con- 
fiderable ſaving; the workmanſhip may be ſup- 
poſed ſome what dearer, becauſe it requires more 
{ill and attention. 


Exrrkck. The labour of hides filled by bark: 
ig. about 20 ſols each, ſo that a ſet of fifty hides 
mes to 50 hv. 


"The bark rofaly 3 Sieh is ales in the 
laſt of the twelve common ſcourings, and in the ex- 
ee ſeouringy may in che total be three 
quintals 


- ; - 
> 2A 2 
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quintals; which at ea 2 Fee 5 ſols the quige 
tal 1 18 42108 f 116 T4 "EL 6 b. 1 5. l. 


Thee fifty hides eauntd in pit, according to che 
preceding methods will: require, 150 quintals of- 
bark, which at the rate of 2 livres 5, ſols each, 


will coſt [2180 5 337 liv, 


hes 


The pres oe aun hides i in the hair; at. 24 er 
eich s 150 1h | . 120 live. 
FOG YON HAV 227 m 

The Wund oh the 1 1200 wer dung the time 
of the manufacturing, which is one year, at 6 per 
o_ LS HD 3 85 73 fu. 

/Migpthiczoral vi e enpener 1 76867 eres 
inſtead of 17 Ip JOG VE expence hol ihe: Kaen 
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rd 1% big mae 
"Trane Fifty green bides 1 to Wein 
eighty pounds, will only weigh forty two ue unds 
when tanned, total 2100 pounds at 18 
pound, which i is the loweſt price it will bring 4 | 


tv. | | LARS 
2.4.01 T6113 50 SIMECT 


N. B. Fra ws WE at W weis hides cons! 


monly ſell for twenty and twenty-two ſols a | pound, 
if the hide be large and ſtrong. 
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One hundred horns, which are 1 fold a at 
8 en half of err [ys come to the” maſter, 


> 
The bair of the tails of theſe fiſty hides, 6 bs. 


$$£4 


The bundred and fifty mana of tan which 


comes from theſe hides, produce 20 live 
The 
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And the proft 254 livres, which e 
| than 15 per cent of the eee ſum e 1666 
14 livres. ; Ay 


| In this laſt 1 have allowed nothing for hair and 
4 cuttings. - M. Guimard ſays, that the hair of hides 

1 raiſed by bark is not good; whether it be that it 
L rots ſooner than hair limed, if negleQed to be 
waſhed and dried; or whether it be that the lime 
| gives it a better quality, I know not, but it is worth 
making experiments in this matter. The pairings. 
4 of hides raiſed by bark are not fit for glue, becauſe 

1 they are too fat; but they might ſerye to fred large | 

| dogs, and their fat ſub ſtance might. alſo be taken. 

off to fit them for glue, by laying. them Tong; . 

time in lime. 8 . 


"Actording to theſe calculations. made by the 
inſpector of commerce, a tanner Who. manufactures. 45 
a thouſand Liege hides of forty eight pounds, at 
22 fols the pound, would gain on each 8 livres, g,. 
ſols, and in the ſpace of fiſtcen months 8400 livres 
profit, without the glue, -borns, hair, and tan, 
which muſt yield at leaſt 600 livres more. 


The 600 livres in ſmall profits are, according 
to this zn/pedor, thus; for horns of 10 livres the 
a hundred weight, | 200 liv. 


Fourſcore quintals of hair, at three livres the hun- 
dred weigbt, which makes 8 240 liv. 


„ 
„ 5 
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Five thouſand tan turfs, at 10 livres the thouſand 
of u hich” fifteen ſols mult be deducted 562 the 


making PE REES. I. 


The parings of one thouſand hives, at 12 livres | 
the hundred, and which weigh above two ounces 
each, „ | {09-1 48, ty. 


Five eee of ears and fethings, 3 at 3 e's 
the hundred, * RT. live. 


Toral of the frnall | profits 627 1% by 
Added to the former produce of 8400 irres, 
and deducting 1000 livres for the maintenance of » 
a horſe and other neceſſary utenſils, with 1500 - 
for the rent of the tannery of 16 or 17 pits; there 
will temain about 6500 livres clear profit ſor 18 
n or a net revenue tos each year of n liv. - 


All the valuations I have ſeen made on the 
produce of tanneries, tend to prove the advantage 
in hides raiſed by bark; it is in quality beſt; it 
ſells better, and the coſt is les; more ſufficſent 
reaſons cannot be given to adopt its uſe; but the 
obſtacles are great, namely the ignorance of the 
tanners ; the defect of emulation amongſt them, 

| and that inviſible monſter, cuſtom. 


- F the price of Engliſh Hides. 


The fineſt and beſt filled Eugliſb hides, W 
from 60 to 70 pounds, (avoirdupoiſe) of of 46 __ 
to 65 pounds French; they coſt in the” bair 30 or 
40 ſhillings, that is from 34 to 46 livres; and 
when they are tanned, er are ſold at about one 
ſnilling 
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ſhiling a pound, which is pretty near 25 ſols the 
pound, money and weight of Hancs; this is very. 

near the price of hides raiſed by bark in the adja-- 

cent parts of Paris, | 55 


t Of "Hides imported fo rom fi oretg „ Parts. 4 


The conſumption of hides in Furaße is ſo; great: 
that they are brought from ia, Africa, and Ame- 
riaa : but the hides from the Brazils are in the 

reateſt eſtimation. In 1710 Spain granted to 
ance the commerce of Buenos Ayres, and then 
the Aſſiento company brought the dried hides from 
Buenos Ayres directly to France; for they looked 
on them as preferable to thoſe of Barbary, India, 
and Peru. But by the treaty of Utrecht, this 
commerce was ceded to the Eugliſb, excluding all: 
other nations; then; the Engliſb became ſole poſ- 
ſeſſors of the hides. of Buenos Ayres... The French 
could not even draw them from England, for by an 
arret of the 6th of September, 1701, the drawing 
"4 of merchandizes from England was prohibited, ex: 
1] cept of the growth of England, or compoſed of the- 
| growth of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
then our merchants, bought up theſe hides in ſo- 
reign countries, from whence they imported them 


into France. „ 


In 1724 an arret of councit permitted us to 
bring the dried hides of Buenos Ayres from England, 
paying for each a duty of 25 ſols on their entry- 
into the kingdom. Ihe duty was 50 ſols on the 
hides of Engliſh bullocks, but theſe being of a 
quality very interior to theſe of Buenos Ayres, did not 
ſeem to deſerve the ſame. favour, and remained 
| loaded with a larger duty, that their introduction 

ſhould not be preferred to thoſe of Buenos 1 | 
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and to prevent confuſion, it was ordered „ the! 
ſame arret, that on the importation of theſe hides! 
from England to France, the merchants ſtiould be 
obliged, at their arrival, to declare them ſuch, and 
to get a certificate in due form from the Directors. 
of the South Sea Company, certifying that theſe 
hides were really ſuch, and come out of the ſales 


£ 


of the South Sea Company. | 258 
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Canada, the com 
siouſſy diminiſhed in France, 
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Since Portugal has made a treaty of commerce 
with England, we are again deprived of the Bra- 
21 hides, and the Eng/fh being alſo maſters of 
merce of foreign. hides is ptocdi- 
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NAL v E ſkins and ſometimes Ong Kio are 
24: drefled for book binders ;. in 1765 they ſold 
at Faris for thirty- eight livres a dozen: the grain 
of theſe is very entire, they are worked in lime, 
and with confit, or ; ma/izrings, fleſhed thoroughly 
and ſlecked with à bot iron. The art of dreffing 
theſe ſkins is kept a great ſecret in France, being 
only made at Vernenil in Perche, twenty-three 
leagues ſouth of Paris, and at “Aigle in Normandy, 
M. Deſmarets, inſpector of manufattures, being on 
his vint to theſe; places, ſolicited ſome inſtructions | 
from the /ubdelegates. on this ſubject, i in vain; they 
ſeemed to lay the greateſt ſecrecy on it; a narrow - 
neſs of mind not to v6 1 in the meaneſt 
clafs of artiſts. 27115 = 27 incl] 


But M. Drouin and M. Ms PR both eminent 
merchants at Verneuil, gave me ſuch inlights as 
are by no means to be deſpiſed; and which with 
a little practice will certainly bring the tanner into 
the, IS eee thels Kins.,, 1 noo ana! 


„ 


e . bon 3500 e W oh 
riches and commerce chiefly depend on alumed 
calves, Mefirs Dreine and Lache furniſh each year 
to Paris 300 grolles, or 43200 ſkins. A branch of 
the river Inu is carried through Verneusl, which 
lib: | ſurniſhes 
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fu-niſhes all the water neceſſary for this work, and 
they pretend that the quality of this water is pecu- 
liar for the working of alumed calve ſkins. | 


Tor this kind of leather they chule ſtink calves, 
another f. mall ſkins which do not coſt more that 
eighteen [tore a dozen in the adjacent parts of 


Paris. The large ſkins are not afed, unlefs they 
be very thin. 


The calve feins are bought up in a dry late 
tis poſed the fitter for river - Working) being: RR 
Sen examined, whether they be corroded y 

inſects, cal'ed weevile, which make farfows off 

he grain , and do contidetable damage to the ſkins * 
fuch as ate fund impaired are firſt worked. 17 


aid BUM It ol FROTY l TT! zt 2013! S1 
Fe preſerve the parcels of ſkins from inſects and 
duft, it is "neceſſary to beat them well with a and 
when opened. This operation is needful once ia 
week in ſummer, and leſs often in winter The 
place in which. e are Or ſhould be: neither hot 


nör moiſt. 49 18 2113 Y is 101 53 2 21 
Hong 2h e eee od e 3or biim jo Alen 


Thirteen Soni of 3 called an hundred and 
a half, with an allowance of four to each hundred, 
are worked at once, and make what 1 is "termed a 


» s LTD: $4 


| Pop and Iwo tubfulls. . $ {6 eg 


46-916 

The dry: ing; are Givens by dein laid: in 2 
zona oval trench or pit, ten ot twelve feet long, by 
three or four in breadth, and ſix in depth, dug in 
e. ground, and into which the water is made to 
ow; by an oval flip,. eighteen inches in height, 
but ſo narrow as to prevent the ſkins from floating 
away, the water is contrived to run out again by 


another cut of the ſame ſhape. - In this. conſtant 
S iki! ccurſe 
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Courſe: of water; properly enough called the change. 


. . 


or ſeven in. winter, 


.., When taken out, they are heaped, and the fol- 
lowing day they are broken, that is, they are open- 


the-ſkins lie two or three days in ſummer, and ſix 


ed on the beam on the fleſh fide with a blunt knife, 


working the head and thick parts more than the reſt, 
ta render the whole equally pliant and ſupple. 0 


This firſt work being done, they are put into 
water for two days, and then taken out to have 
the ſame operation repeated. If ſome are found 
not to be ſufhciently ſoftened, they are put back. 
into the change pit for one day; all theſe opera- 
tions are performed to render them as ſoft as if juſt 
flayed from the carcaſe, after which they are put 
into the lime pit; this is a hole dug in the ground 


quiced, and broad in proportion: they put in 
forty on fifty pails of water, to 2. tun of lime, 
which is left to fact; twelve or fifteen hours after 
it is ſtirrede with a wooden rake ; freſh water id 
added, it is ſtirred again, and ſuch ſkins as are 
teady are put into this new pit, one by one, a 
workman ſinking them with a perch as another 
takes them from the pile; they are left in the pit 
a whole day, and ſometimes more, as neceſſity re- 
quires; as they are taken out, they are piled, and 
well ſtretched out, laying the head of one to the 
tail of the other. Theſe are limed firſt in a weak 
pit, the next day in a ſtronger limed pit, and. 
fo on, piling and priting them until the hair peels 


off eaſily, as I have already deſeribed in the pre- 


ceding part of this work, 
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Muhen fit for peeling, they are put into an- 
other; pit, without ſtirring the lime, to waſn them, 
and to take off the lime with which they are 
loaded; they are then brought to the river to be 
waſhed and to be immediately peeled, obſerving to 
ſeparate. the white hair from the red, as the firſt 
ſells much dearer. They are put into the change 
pit during the night, having firſt introduced a pole 
about the thickneſs of a man's leg, lengthways in 
the pit; at the extremities of this pole are two 
chains, faſtened by ſtaples, in order to raiſe or 
Je wer it; on this are laid the ſkins that have been 
peeled, and here they ſteep the whole night... 
[560 10051; Yell! c DG ATT JO 
When the ſkins are ſoaked, the faſber takes them 

tut as he wants them, laying them on the beam; 
With the heads ue e,, zof& A 
very ſharp knife is uſed, that they may be fleſned 
to: the quick, ſo that the fleſh fide is ſcarcely to be 
diſtioguiſhed from the grain; they are pared much 
cloſer than any others we have ſpoken of; the 
throat and the head are'/renderedias'thin as the re- 
mainder of the ſkin, cutting:of the ears, the tails 
and other extremities. Tbeſe fuperfluvug>paies 
ſerve to make fize for ſiz ing the chains of woolien 
ſtuffs; they dry this ſize on tiles, ſpreading it 
very thin, and when it is thoroughly dry it ſcales 
off; it is ſold from thirty to/' thirty-five '{iv/es a 
quintal. The, firſt operation ended, they return 
the ſkins at night into the water of the changt 
pit ; and; the next morning they fleſh them on the 
beam with a much blunter iron than that before 
mentioned, fo as to take off all the fleſh; After 
which they are again teturned at hight into the 
change. On the next morning, three Workmen 
beam them a third time, to give them a grain, and 
195 d 
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to take out the lime. By eight in the morning 
this work is finiſhed ; and whilſt they are at work, 
a fourth workman lights a fire under a capper 
kettle, to heat water and to a/um the ikins, 


To elum them, put into a large vat three or 
four pails of dogs turd ; which three or ſour pails 
contains about the quantity of two common 
buckets of the water-carriers. at Paris. . This 
dogs turd is called alum ; if they have not ſuſſici- 
ent, they mix hens dung; but this is too gutck, 
and muſt be uſed with precauticn ; on this dogs 
turd they fling a large pail of water to dilute it; 
this done, the workman goes into the vat, and 
with his wooden ſhoes he tramples and tempers it, 
ling the vat half full of water, 1 he ger, on 
his part, pours water out of his boiler into Ih 


dS tn ids EF da $4 24::14 13 Vis kb T6; „ 374 : 
the boiler pail by pail, and poured into the empty 
. 4 ilal*y WY 543 4 11S 7g » 4 EE, * 411. 
Part of the vat, ſtirring it , well to mix with, the 
cold, and to prevent its ſcalding the ſkins, When 


ins are ſtirred and turned with ſtrength, chiee 
The liquor is taken a ſecond time out of the 
vat and heated in the boiler, and after half an 
hour's, reſt, the a/umer draws them towards him 
confining them in the corner of the vat with the 
ſticks ; he examines thoſe that are thinneſt, and 

1 What 


. 
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what progreſs they have made, adding warm liquor 


EE 41 


in proportion as he ſees them advanced: this water 
muſt be no warmer than to bear the arm in it, 
plunged to the bottom of the vat. The ctoſs ſtick 
being taken from the corner, they are ſtirred 
briſkly ; ; the boiler muſt always be kept full, and 
the arm plunged ſrom time to time in the vat, to 
know whether the water cools; in ſummer more 
Phra are to be taken than 1 in winter. 


2 A uarter of an hour after, the workman ga- 
thers the ſkins to his fide, puts the croſs ſtick to 
the quarter as before, and attentively examines the 
ſtate they are in, opening them length and breadth- 
ways, and when he finds that they yield and 
lengthen well, and appear as if ready to melt, it is 
15 to take them out; one or two dozen are firſt, 
d"out, which are put into pails, after which 
be empties che water as above, and turns them 
three or four times, and fills the boiler; a quarter 
of an hour aſter, he draws them cowaiilh him 
again, puts up the croſs, and takes a greater num- 
ber out of the vat. Here lies the whole judgment 
of the operation, for if any thinner than the reſt 
are left in this liquor too fork they would be 
melted, as ſome {kins are more difficult to work than 
others, it happens, that ſome are lit to take out, 
while others are far from being ſo; it ſometimes 
requires ſix or ſeven hours before the {tcongeſt are 
ulumed, which cauſes the ſame operations to be 
repeated, by conſtantly augmenting the heat to the 
end of the work. As they are done, they are put on 
the leam, and are preſſed with the'iron on the fleſh. 
fide to. lengthen and clean ſe them; it {even or eight 
ſhould be found ſtiffer or firmer than the reſt, they 
muſt be left in the vat whilſt the other ate 


draining. 
When 


1 
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hen they. are all taken out of the vat, the 
water is emptied by the diſcharging hole, and 
being well waſhed, it is half filled with river 
water; the ſame ſkins are rinſed in it one after the 
other, and turned about three ſeveral times with 
ſticks, after which a baſket of tan is added, and 
they are ſtirred again; this done, the alumer draws 
them towards him, repaſſes them under his hand, 
and puffs them to take out the ſtains of the tan, 
turns them three times in the vat, and leaves them. 
The next day, a woman takes out the ſkins, 
and puts them on planks to drain ; after which 
the brings them to her work-ſhop, where ſhe exa- 
mines them one after another and ſews with a 
common needle thoſe ſmall holes made in the ſkin, 
Þy the knives of the butcher, or tether. ſhe then 
Kod up the body of each ſkin in the form of a 
budget or bag, except the tail part, leaving the 
| fleſh fide outward; ſhe uſes for this purpoſe a 
Cnall ſquare needle made for this uſe, and {lat at 
4 the point, wich double thread ; taking one ſide of 
8 the ſkin, at one fixth of an inch (to two lines) diſ. 
tant from the edge, and the other at half an inch 
{or ſix lines) ; flie turns them down like a hem, but 
; without tightening it, ſo that the water may go 
vl 
6 


out gently ; for in tightening the ſeam too much, 

a kind of black horn would be formed all round 

| it; the vat- man turns them out, and puts into 
| each ſkin 2 quantity of tan proportioned to, its 
| bigneſs. This done, the woman jews the tail 
part, leaving a ſpace for the entrance of the cop- 
per neck of a wooden funnel. Alter this the 
vat-man conveys the ſkins filled with tan near his 
vat, and flings choſe Kius which hare been in the | 
vat, 
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vat, on a rack, to unſtick them. The vat muſt be 

half filled with azvergne, which is nothing more 
than water taken out of another vat in which the 
ins have been emptied of their tan, that is, in 
which the tan has been put, with which they had 
been filled; to draw the water clear out of this vat, 
(which 13 oval, as are the two others) they make a 
door at the 1 to form a valve, whilſt the vat is 
full of tan, and the tan water ſilters through the 
door, which is heated in a boiler before it is emp- 
tied in the vat where they are to be vatted. 


When the water that has been emptied out ot 
the tan vat into the bojler is ſufficiently warm, 
(that is lukewarm) it is poured into the vat in 
which the Kkins are to be vatted, mixed with cold 
water that was in the vat. | 


The vatman takes one of his ſkins, and by the 
means of his funnel, he pours in a ſmall pail of 
water, ties it with a ſmall {lip of ſkin left for that 
purpoſe on the tails, and when he has filled them 
all with the like quantity of water, be lets them 
reſt for one hour. In the mean time, he heats 
other water, which he draws from the ſame vathe 
took the firſt, placing a rack at one end of the vat 
eo hang on the ſkins, ſrom whence he takes them. 
and fills them as full as he poſſible can by means 
of his funnel and little pail, tying them faſt that 
the water may gently filtrate itſelf through the 
ſeams ; this operation cauſes the ſkins to ſwell 
like foot-balls, and they form a pyramid in the 
vat, This operation is repeated a third time, 
letting them reſt one hour each time, and giving 
always a new degree of heat. Attention muſt be 
given to the degree of liming the ſkins have re- 
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ceived, that is, to give leſs heat to thoſe which 
have been much limed, and more to thoſe . which 
have had leſs of the pit ; this requires much expe- 
rience in the vatman. 


The enſuing day the ſame operation is-perform- 
ed i in a third vat, whilſt the ſkins of the preceding 
evening are Jeft in their vat, to feed on the tan 
with which they are filled. Two Gdays after, all 
the ſkins are taken out of the firſt vat and drained 
on the rack which. is ſupported by two ſmall 
Joiſts, ſupported on the edges of the vat. When 
they are drained, they are flung on the rack of the 
vat, where they are to be unſtitched and emptied of 
their tan, and as fait as they are unſewed, the fiſh 
fide is doubled inward; they are brought to the 
river ſide, when they are waſhed on the grain; 
another workman puts them croſs-ways on a zre/ile, 
where they are left to drain, after which they are 
brought into a drying loft, where they are opened 
by the two hind pattes and hung the head down- 
wards, on nails ſix inches diſtant one from the 


* 


When they are very dry, they are piled, and 
thus left till the time they are ſent to Paris. 
When they arrive at this market, if in fummer, 
they are expoſed to the dew, and early in the 
morning the workmen trample on them with 
wooden ſhoes, to beat down the ſeams; they are 
ſtretched in all directions and rendered as ſupple as 


gloves. 


This operation from the ſkin in the hair re— 
quires fix weeks in ſummer, and i in winter eight 
at b eat. 
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It may have appeared extraordinary to fee the 
word alum uſed in France for ' maſtering or d 
dung; without doubt they formerly paſſed theſe 

ſkins in alum, and they have e name 

of a work forgot.” a 


1 deve faid, tact 3 in default of BY di hy 
ſometimes hed that of hens, which almoſt pro- 


duces the ſame effect in a ſtronger degree; this 


ſubſtance takes down the ſkins, and corrodes them 
ſo much that they might be taken for thin linen, 
and the light is ſeen through them; ſo that, if a 
workman be the leaſt negligent, the water too 
warm, or the ſkins too much ſoaked, the thin 
parts will tear, either in che vat, or at the book- 
binders. 

Thunder and lack « are e prejudibial to theſe kind 
of ſkins, and they endeavour to work them, as 
much as poſſible, in unt and autumn. 


Hog leine are worked after che "rs manner to 
cover large church bibles'; theſe are the at 
durable. 


Baſi or tanned ſheep leather for book- binders, 
are not alumed lik e calves, they only require liming 
and the vat: the working is pretty much the ſame 
as that of calves. There are baſils worked after 
the Danyh manner, and baſils laid in the tan Pit; 
the firſt are ſowed round like the calves ; the 


others! are not ſowed as in the hwy. ge! men- 
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The tanners of Semis od de I Aigle a are e per- 
ſuaded that the quality of their alumed calves, 

roceed from the quality of the water which is 
ſoft, and they would perſuade us this leather can 
be made in no other place. It is true they have 
made experiments at Paris that have not ſucceed- 
ed, yet I am certain that by a little more expe- 
rience we ſhall excel them. M. Barois, director 
of the manufacture of St. Hippolyte; propoſed to 
undertake it, when the tanners of Verneuil com- 
| bined to augment the price of their ſkins. .. The 
market price 1s om, r * to vey: -two el 
a pound. N 1471 


The reaſons Ss for Ah augmentatign of 
price are, 1ſt. foreigners buy up our beſt. ſkins, 
which cauſes the remainder to be extremely 
dear: 2d, the Britons kill their calves at eight 
or ten days old; if they kept them only to the 
age of one month, it would be a great relief, for at 
this very time when they want to ſell them by 
weight, thoſe flink ſkins' which weigh but one 
pound and a half would weigh two. pounds or two 
pounds and a half; 3d. the tanners give two or 
three years credit to the book-binders of Paris, 
with whom they run great riſks : ſo that rich mer- 
_ chants only can carry on this commerce. 


Meſſrs. Drouin and Loche of Verneuil, ſend each 
ear to Paris about three hundred groſs,of alumed 
; #7: fl (that is forty-three thouſand two hundred) 
and ſend them up every three months; thoſe of 
de  Aigle make much leſs, and have no fixed time 


Ln their ſale. 
When 
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When the book-binder makes uſe of theſe 
elumed calves he ſoaks them in water, twiſts them, 
ſhaves them on a ſtave or convex board in the 
ſhape of a beam, with a knife like a dagger, made 
of the blade of a broad ſword, with two handles; 
it does not cut, but only extends the ſkin, thins it, 
cleans it, and nb off the tan that mie ſtick 
tr it. f | 
The lein dene cut up in ſmall pieces, they are 
extended upon ſmooth poliſhed ſtone to be pared 
on the fleſh ſide, on the edges and other thick 
parts: the paring kniſe is much like a carpenter's 
chiſſel; it is very ſharp and very thin: it is now 

repared to be paſted on the boards of the book, 
13 that the book - binder periorms ſome part of the 
currier's buſineſs. 
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OF THE 


Art of Currying Leather. 


HEN the tanner has given the neceſſary 

conſiſtence and firmneſs to the leather, 
ſeveral operations are ſtill neceſſary to prepare it for 
the different purpoſes it is to be applied to, and this 
is the buſineſs of the Currier, In country places, 
all tanners are curriers: at Paris they form two ſe- 
Parate corporations; yet there is ſuch a connection 
betwixt theſe two trades, that a treatiſe on tanning 
would be imperfect without the art of currying. 


There are ſome kinds of leather that take thei? 
name and uſe from the work of the currier, ſuch 
as Ryſia leather, ſo that its proceſs conſequently falls 
under this chapter. N ; 


The appellation of Carrier is derived from the 
Latin word Coriarius, a worker in leather; and 
altho' this etymology be general, the ſigniſication 
of the word is determined by uſe, and is applied 
to thoſe only who work the leather already tanned, 
either in oil, in taliow, or in colour, who give it a 
luſtre, ſuppleneſs, and a fine grain. Some think 

| H 4 the 


the word. Currier is derived from corrugare, to 
wrinkle, becauſe the currier gives wrinkles ns. 
grain to his leather. 


The currier receives his leathers ſrom the tan- 
ner, and he ſells them to the ſhoe- makers, ſadlers, 
coach makers, harnefs- makers, trunk-makers, caſe- 
makers, and book-binders ; all have occaſion for 
the currier, they require Jeather more or leſs ſtrong, 
and vat ioufty drefſed ; theſe different dreſſings con- 
litute the art I am about to deſcribe. | 
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Curriers finiſh bebocks, e cows, calves, ſheep, and 
goat ins; ſometimes they give to thoſe laſt the 
name of maroguins, not Morocco leather, for that 7s 

an operation will require a particular treatiſe. As 
| to the hides of horſes and mules, they are chiefly 
bl uſed by the Hungarian tanners, who ſerve them 
a with alum and tallow to make what is called the 
German leather, which alſo ſhall be deſcribed in a 
ſeparate treatiſe on Hungarian leather, as curriers 
ſeldom dreſs horſe hides. 


T havs been informed that in ſome. parts they 
eurty ſtrong hides with the paumelle and iron 
ſleeker whilft they are ſtill wet; this ſtrengthens 
them, and makes them more beautiful, but the 
work is extremely laborious: I think the fame ef- 
fect may be produced, by well beating the ſtrong 
hides, as mentioned in the art of tanning. Some 
curriers put their ſtrong hides in tallow ; to prevent 
their ſoaking the wet, but in general the ſtrong. 
hides do not come under their hand, the trade 
being confined to cows, calves, ſheep, and goat 


[&ins, | 


Curriers 
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Curriers call all thin hides cows; whether of 
cows or ſmall bullocks ; yet they diſtinguiſh them 
into male and female cows : the female are more 
eſteemed than the male, being more firm and com- 
pact than thoſe of young bullocks. In general, of 
thin hides that are worked, thoſe of cows ſucceed 
better than bullocks, whereas among ſtrong hides 
the bullocks are the firſt; the name of hide in 
France ſeems conſecrated to oxen ; thus alſo they 
diſtinguiſh the hid tanned and curried from the 
cow hide tanned' and curried (though the work be 
_ abſolutely the fame), according as an OX Or COW 
hide has been uſed. 


| Theſe dreſſings of oxen or cw {kins are aiftin= 
ruiſhed by curriers into harneſs and ſaddle leather; 
2e-makers and coach-makers leather ; waxed leather 
in tallow ; "black feek leather ; waxed Lorber; Enis 
and Ruff a leather. I ſhall firſt deſctibe the ger 
operation of the currier, and then enter into a de- 
tail of the different kinds of leather manufactur red 
412 


at Paris, > FO 


They begin by nig or föünding the co hides, 
that is, they cut off the alle, the Fiend, and the 
dugs; theſe parts, being bard and horny, would 
only ſpoil the knife, and blunt its edge, without? 
being beneficial to the ufe the fkin is intended for; 
beſides they would abſorb the tallow without profit." 7 
They alſo cut off ſmall pieces towards the hind 
parts where they expect any wrinkes; theſe parings 
and ſmall pieces are not uſeleſs; the ſhoe - makers 
uſe them for heel pieces, for lining and for mii 


their laſts. 5 
H 5 "= 
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* 
Of the Method of ſe oftening Hides, 


The firſt work common to the different prepara- 


tions of the currieris to ſoften his hides with water, 


and to trample them with the heel or with the pin- 
block, the harneſs- leather exceed; which 1s not to 
be trodden. | 


The currier receiving a bad ary ſkin 1 the 


tanner, begins to briſken it, by ſprinkling the ſkin 


with a broom dipped in clear water. In this work 
firm and porous ſkins ſhould be diſtinguiſhed; the 
Jaſt requires leſs wetting than the firſt ; the drieſt 
parts are wetted moſt. The ſkin being ſuſficiently 
wet, it is trodden under foot, till ſuch time as ts 
thought the water has equally penetrated every part, 


and the ſkin is 887 e enough to be worked; for 


greater neatneſs they ſhould be trodden on a hurdle. 


The hurdle is compoſed of a frame of "8 pieces 
of wood, of about three inches ſquare : the two 
ſides are five feet long; the croſs ones three, te- 
nanted into the fide pieces at equal diſtances. The 
four croſs-pieces are interwoven with large twigs ſo 
as to form a hurdle, | 


: The ſkin A flung on «the hills; 5 18 a 
and bent in all directions under the feet, treading 
it with the heel, for a quarter of an hour, or 
longer, until it be ſufhciently foftened : the left 
foot holds it, whilſt the right heel drives it back 
with ſtrength. This is commonly the work of 
apprentices, as it requires no art: for this purpoſe. 
they are provided with thick ſhoes, made of three 

| ſoals 
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ſoals of the beſt leather, and ſtrengthened on the 
upper leather. 


The pin- blocł is uſed to caſe the feet; it is a 
block of wood of five inches ſquare, and ſour inches 
and a half thick, containing four wooden pins or 
ſmall feet, each one inch and a half in length, with 
which the leather is beaten, and a handle of two 
feet and a half; ſo that it reſembles a carpenter's 
mallet with four pegs in one face of it. Cow hides 
are always beaten with this inſtrument, when put 
in black, eſpecially when the ſkins are very hard; 
but the treading muſt not yet be omitted, that che 
kin may be ſoft and pliable. 


When ſufficiently ſoftened, they are worked on' 


the wooden horſe, leg, or beam, after different man- 


ners, according to the uſes they are intended, and 


with different kinds of knives. The rack cur- 


riers uſe three ſorts of knives, called three · quarter 
knives, half knives, and quarter ive. 


The three · quarter knife has two ang is 
ſtrait, and the blade three fingers in breadth; this 
does not cut, it ſerves only to cleanſe thoſe parts 
of a ſkin which the next knife might weaken too 
much; it only takes off the ſtringy particles and 
thoſe loaded with bark, which hold but lightly to, 
the ſkin. This inſtrument is commonly made out 
of an old knife. 


The half knife ſerves to fleſh the ſkins neatly, 
without taking off much of the fleſh; this is a cut- 
ting knife, and1s generally made of the blade of an 


old broad ſword, in ſhape like the firſt. 
H 6 The 
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156 THE ART Or 
The quarter knife is broader, its blade being ſif- 


teen or ſixteen inches long and five or ſix inches 
broad: its edge is extremely taken down or cam- 


bered; it is laid upon the ſkin with its blade per- 
pendicular to the ſkin, the edge downwards, in 


ſuch a manner that the edge alone takes off the light 
layers of the ſkin, until they be every way equal 


to the neck; they ſometimes take off two or three 
| layers, when they want to bring down. the. ſkin, 


that is, to make it very thin, for wg ladlers uſe. 


This quarter kniſe has one af its bandles placed 


| like a crofs, or perpendicular to the blade, that it 


may the more caſily be conducted ſtrait over the 
ſkin; this is done by a butcher's ſteel, which 


lets down the edges of this knife, the one above, 


the other below, that thus it may ſerve to cut on 


both ſides. This knife coſts from 15 to 18 livres, 
as it is of importance to the curriers to have it. 


good. 


It is with this laſt knife that the currier rpecforms 


his fecond operation, which conſiſts in taking off 


the fleſh fide throughout the ſurface of the ſkin ; 


this is done to thoſe cs that are intended to 


be put in tallow or oil, to ſmooth and make them 
thinner; it often happens ſome parts of ſkins are 
thinner than others, from theſe parts no fleſh is to 
be pared off, but only to be cleaned by ſtrength. 


The Ig or beam is four feet in length, the boord 
is ſeven inches broad, CONVEX, and ſometimes ſo 
thin as to be ſpringy 3 but it is better it ſhould be 

rm. 


Some- 
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Sometimes the Beam is loaded with: a Nogie, to 
give it more eng e 2375177 een 


The cunings and feſhings that fall at 1055 fovt 
of the beam, ſerve to wipe the black of 250 OY 
aſter which they are _ + [ed att 5 
= Thoſe ins which: require „ are pdt 
on the edges with the perching knife, which we 
ſhall deſcribe hereafter ;- theſe are all the W 
Fame by the beam and #nives. 


For calves Wy ſhop ſkins, intended to 5 put in 


815 tallow or in red, they uſe the pumice-ſtone, . aſter 


they have been paſſed over with the knives ;: this 
takes on the fine _ NN Lane to the 
ſkin. JED 249 | ww 
| + 2 ? 13.44 


of weoking with the 8 er * Board. 


This is a general operation on all ſkins to be 
curried, without exception. fal e 


The graining board is a ſquare t tool, mad wat hard 


wood, ſuch as the cornil tree, or the will apple'or 
pear; it is about a foot long, and 'five inches 
broad. The largeſt are two inches thick in the 
middle, and one inch at the extremitles; the 
fineſt are but one inch thick in the middle, 
and in proportion at the extremities. The up- 
per part flat and even; but the under part is 
convex or arched, fo that the middle is thicker 
© than the two ends; this is furrowed acroſs its 
breadth, that is, covered with ſtrait and parällel 
chamferings, or hollow ſurrows, whoſe interme- 

diate 
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158 THE ART OP 
diate edges are ſharp like the worm of a hand cof- 
fee mill. | EN 


In the large boards theſe ſurrows are one fixth 
of an inch in depth, and one fourth in breadth ; 
on the upper ſurface a flip of leather is nailed 
croſſing its breadth ; to receive the hand like that 
of a horſe-bruſh, the workman extends the flat of 
his hand on the board, to pats it ſtrongly on the ſkin, 
to temper, gather, turn up, and form the grain ; 
for it is principally this board that gives that agree- 
able grain, ſo much eſteemed in leather. 


They have graining boards of different ſizes, 
whoſe turrows are more or leſs deep, according to 
the quality of the fkins; there are alſo graining 
beards made of cork to ſoften the ſkin ; to raiſe the 
grain and to lay the fleſh, becauſe thoſe of wood 
mark too ſtrong with their teeth. The largeſt, 
which are uſed for harneſs and fleek leather, the 
hardeſt operations belonging to the currier, have 
only about forty teeth in the length of a foot; the 
fineſt, for finiſhing goat ſkins, have about one 
hundred. The middling are uſed for grained 
COWS. 


To work with this graining board, the ſkin is 
doubled grain to grain, and extended on a table ; 
the implement is advanced on the fleſh, and drawn 
back ſtrongly, by bringing back the quarter which 
rubs unequally on the middle of the ſkin; it is this 
unequal rubbing which gives it the ſuppleneſs and 
grain, repeating the ſame ſucceſſively on the three 
other corners of the {kin ; this is called tempering 
the four corners, | 


When 
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When the board is paſſed on the grain, which is 
called turning up, the grain is laid down, and the 
ſkin becomes ſleek, ſoft, and equal; for the grain 
being wrinkled by the folds made in the leather, 
the board prefles theſe wrinkles ; they ingrain in 
the teeth of the board, and by that means become 
more formed and more durable. They perform 
this operation from tail to head and acroſs theſe 
cows, which are to be put in black ; the calves are 
turned up from tail to head, and are frized acroſs 
only. To ſhorten the work, they wet (before 
putting in black) the black cows and goat frins, 
and they are tempered at the four quarters when 
they arc in black. | | 


We muſt obſerve, that cows in 'tallow muſt be 
boar ded or grained acroſs with the inſtrument ; for 
this purpoſe the ſkin is extended on a table, having 
the tail part and moſt of the ſkin hanging before 
the workman, who doubles this hanging part upon 
that which is on the table, and preſſing ſtrongly on 
this fold, he brings it towards him with the pau- 
melle, thus to form the grain, and this is called 
frizing acroſs. They do not paſs over the quarters, 
till they have fixed acroſs; by this method the grain 
croſſes and rounds itſelf, inſtead of being formed 
in ſtrait lines, which would otherways happen if it 
was always worked in one direction. 


Of Sleeking Skins. 


The work of the /eeter is alſo common to all 
parts of curriery: the ſleeker is a flat plate of 
iron or copper, of one-fourth, or of one third 
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of an inch thick at the top, that is, in that Part 
which ſerves in lieu of a handle, and terminat- 
ing by a kind of blunt edge; this inſtrument is 
of different ſizes, from five or ſix inches to a foot; 
the cutting part forms an arch'of a circle, the han- 
dle is a great deal narrower ; ; and the whole reſem- 
bles the head of a carpenter's axe, but not ſo broad 
at top or ſo ſharp on the edge. Thoſe made of 
copper are uſed for ſtretched cow-leather, for red 
cows, ſkins made after the Englifþ manner, and 
generally for all ſkins where there is danger of 
blackening the grain, becauſe iron, unleſs great 
caution be uſed, blackens the ſkins. 


. it he workinan that 3 holds his tool almoft 
perpendicular on the leather, and with bcth his 
hands rakes with force thoſe parts which are too 
thick; thoſe in which tan or fleſh remain, thoſe 
in which there are hollows and cavities ; working 


the thickeſt parts towards the thinneſt; in ſhort, 


he makes the ſkin more denſe, more compact, and 
more equal. That the inſtrument ſhould not hurt 
the hand, it is ſometimes ſurrounded | ith a ſlip of 
leather for the hand to reſt on. | 


The ſleeter ſerves to extend the ſkin, and beat 
down the grain; it forms the principal part of the 
work of cow-leather extended; of which I ſhail 
fpeak more particularly. Calve ſkins in oil, and 
goat ſkins, are not worked with the feeher, as they 


require only to be fleſhed. 
Manner of. Perchi ng with the Pahing-bifh 


Porching, is a particular work belonging to cur- 
riery, which I ſhall here deſcribe, The perch- 
| „ 


_ 3 
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ing knife is a circular knife, cutting in its whole 
circumference ; it is 10 or 12 inches in diameter, 
with a round opening of four or five inches diame- 
ter in the centre to paſs the hand. The perching- 
knife is concave, like a bowl or leather cap; the 
back or convex part is applied on the ſkin ; its edge 
is not very ſharp, but muſt be a little beat down 
towards the workman, or the ſide oppoſite to the 
Fin; the edge is taken down by means of a 
butcher's ſteel, that it may not penetrate too deep 
into the ſkin ; "this knife coſts fix or eight livres. 5 


Previews to the perchings of a ſkin, it mult be 
pared round ihe edges; this helps the perching- 
knife, and renders the operation much eaſier to the 
percher. To pare the edges, the ſkin is extended 
on the beam, and a layer of two inches broad is 
taken off round the 2 of the ſkin. 


All ſins in colt; which come under the perching: 
knife, muſt firſt be pared on the edges ; however 
this might be done with the perching- knife, but 
the work would be more tedious ; for all the edges 
of the ſkin mult be perched on the hand. 


Ta perch a ſkin, it muſt be extended on a ſtick 
ſupported horizontally at five feet from the ground, 
and this is called the perching Nick; along this 
perching-ſtick a thick rope 1s extended, on which 
the ſkin is ſuſpended lengthways with the grain on 
the inſide ; and paſſing the ſkin under the perch- 
ing-ſtick, they bring it back over th cord, ſo that 

it ſurrounds the perching-ſtick: thus the ſkin 
preſſes the cord againſt the ſtick, Wh the edge of 
the ſkin being ſeized between the one and the other, 
the hold becomes the ſtronger, the more they lean 
on ne {kin with the perching- knife. Pay 

| c 
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F The ſkin thus extended on the ſtick, the Percher 


| feizes the lower part with a pair of pincers and a 


running loop, ſomething like a ſmith's tongs ;; 
this pincer hangs by a cord from his waiſt, taking; 
his perching knife with both hands, he leans the 
convex part on the ſkin, and bringing it back from 
top to bottom, he takes off the fleſhy and groſs 
parts of the ſkin, this is called perching; they 
generally perch from tail to head, ſometimes 


acroſs : this is the moſt difficult operation of a 


— 


Currier. 


It requires about one hour for a cow ſkin, but 
they can perch fix or eight dozen of goat ſkins in 
a day; all fkins prepared in oil are perched, whe- 
ther cows, calves, goats, or ſheep ſkins. 


The perching knife muſt be paſſed from time to' 
time on an oil-ſtone, and its edge taken down 
with the blade of a knife; that it may not enter 
the ſkin too quick and too ſudden. 


Aſter having laid down the general operations 
of the currier, I ſhall paſs to the detail of the dif- 
ferent kinds of preparations, beginning. by the moſt 
ſimple: I muſt firft obſerve, that ſometimes cow 
ſkins are worked whole, at other times they are cut 
into two; ſometimes they cut the point and the 
belly to make the ſkins ſquare, of theſe offals and 
the tail pieces they make harneſs, &c. the other 
cuttings which are thinner, ſuch as the point (or 
head) and the bellies, are fold to ſhoe-makers for 
inward ſoal. 54 244 M0 : | 


Of 
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Of Leathers that are drawn out. ; 


. drawn out is the leather of ſmall cal 


or of cow hide tanned, worked with the graining 


board and hardened with the ſlicter, to make thin 


ſoals ; calre ſkins thus Weben ſerve to make 
belts. | 


- iff lending | or fretchin ng of leather is the moſt 
imple part of the curriers buſineſs, its deſign be- 
ing to make it firm and fleek, ſo that it ſtands in 
no need of oil or tallow. "i 


When 11 has been tanned after the Dani ſb 


manner, the currier wets it, fleſhes it on the beam, 


wets It again, paſſes the iron ſleeker on it; dries 
it a fecond time, paſſes. it over again with the 
lleeker, and when, it is quite dry, poliſhes it over 
with a glaſs ball; this makes what is called belt 
leather. I ſhall here lay down the Weg of this 
leather as e at Faris. TY 


To, ſeek or extend a cow hide as it comes from 
the tannery, they take off the hcad which 1s too 
thick ; they cut the hide into two, to work each 
half ſeparately, they plunge it into a-tub to wet it 


a little, and take it out immediately to work it 
whillt moiſt. | 


They firſt turn it up with the graining hand to 


ſmooth it, to take out the chinks, to open and pre- 
pare it for the ſleeker. In order to paſs the pau- 


nelle or graining board on the grain, they extend it 


on a ſtrong oaken table, on which it is faſtened by 
an iron inſtrument, the paumelle is worked on the 
grain from tail to head and croſs-ways, for about 
three quarters of an hour. a 
t 
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It is fleſhed on 1 the ham after which, A is. Work- 
ed with the paumelle on the grain a ſecond: time, 
from tail to head, and croſs- ways, with greater 
ſtrength than at firſt, becauſe the'fleſh being taken 


off, the ſkin yields better to the paumelle; they 


wet it on the fleſh fide with a rag ſoaked in water, 
that it may the better ſtick on the table, and that 
the fleſh. may be well laid; they extend it on the 
table; and work it with the /-e#er on the grain ſi ſi de, 


prefling as hard as poſſible with both hands, which 


Imooths the ſkin and makes it equal, by driving 
the thicker parts towards the thinneſt. I his ope- 
ration laſts half an hour, beginning towards the 
middle, and driving the ſlecber towards the tail, 
then towards the head, ſometimes obliquely and 
acroſs. Care muſt be taken not'to wet it too much, 
nor to expoſe it to le 5 it hollows the Hin, 
and makes t. n 


It is a; in PEN air, And ha de 3 is 8 
ly any water remaining it is retained, that is, the 
grain is paſſed over again wich the ſucker; being 
firſt, wetted a little on the grain fide with a ſwab 
ſoaked in water; giving more water to the parts 
which are moſt diy; that is, as the ſkin has more 
ſolidity in: the heart, and the edges are the firſt 
dry, theſe parts muſt be wetted when the ſleeker 
is paſſed over ; when fleeked, a wetted rag is paſ- 
ſed over the grain, which muſt be well wiped, for 
the beauty of the work is neatneſs. They are then 
dried in the air for ſeven or eight hours in ſummer, 


ref 4 put into _— oe” three hours, and out again | 


# © + Ft 


This 
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"This leather 3 is | wed: for the ſoals of ae fon 
inward ſols, for the quarters of ſaddles, and other 
different works of ſadlers and harneſs-makers ; this 
kind of leather is not blackened, but preſerves it its 
natural fallow colour of tanned | leather. 


One man cannot finiſh more. than ſour: of theſe 
ſkins in a day, and if of ftrong leather but two, or 
if made of lobt ox hide perhaps. 3 not more Wha 
one. . 


& Sleek 8 
2 A berg e cow, or ox x hide, paſſed i in tallow and 
blackened, whoſe grain has been beaten down with 


wv leather, or cow in tallow, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter) is called fleeked leather; it pre- 
ſerves its ſtrength like the former cow leather, but 
it is ſofter, and leſs ſtubborn on account of the tal» 
low with which It is ebener 


; i Sleeked leather is pettrifly: leo of the ie hong. 
eſt ſkins tit for harneſs. makers uſe, which requires 
great ſtrength, whereas the grain leather or cow 
in ta low, of which I ſhall fpeak hereafter,” is uſed 
to make ſtraps, belts, and ſuch like; the grain has 
| pleaſing aſpect, and is always uſed in works that 
do not require ſtrength, ſo that the curriers make 
more cows. in grain than fleeked leather. hr 


be 25e and fecked cow leather are both 

115 into tallow and into black; the difference of 
Working between a cow put into tallow, which is 
i | to 


the fleeſter (and which is ſtronger than the black 


—— 
. — . 
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to receive the grain and that which is to be flethed, | 
conſiſts in giving ſtrength to the latter, whillt Erain- 


c . leather requires re only. 


Jo make this a tanned and dried hide, 1s to cut 
it into two, and the head taken off, it is wetted or 
damped in a tub, and trodden; care muſt be taken 
not to wet it too much. | 


lt muſt be well treaded, ſo that there remains 
no hollows, for nothing is more unpleaſing than 
Neeked leather that has hollows when finiſhed ; the 
paumelle or graining board 1s then paſſed on the 
grain ſide, and it is fleſhed lightly with the cutting 


knife. It is hung out in the air, trod again half 


wet, expoſed again to the air, trod again; the pau- 
melle paſſed on the grain ſide, put out again into 
che air, and left there till it is dry at heart to re- 
eeive the tallow. 


To tallow a hide, take common beef or mutton 
alc; either 1s indifferent as to the goodneſs of 
the leather. Sheeps tallow affords a better luſtre to 
the ſkin, but being dearer it is ſeldom uſed ; at Paris 
they buy brown tallow, extracted from the greaves, 


after the white tallow has been drawn off for 


candles. This brown tallow coſts about ſix or eight 
ſols a pound; they have alſo tallow brought from 
Muſcovy. It generally requires five or fx pounds 
of tallow to a ficeked hide, more or leſs, according 
to its ſtrength ; the ſleeked leather being ſtronger 


chan the cows in black, conlequently require more 


tallow. 


Before a ſkin is put into tallow it muſt be 
finged, that is, paſſed lightly over a clear ſtraw 
ace, to make ihe tallow penetrate the better ; but 


ſleeted 
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Preked ex ſkins are not to he ſinged on the grain, 
becauſe the fire would cioſe the grain too much, 
and render them more difficalt to be taken down, 
thereſore theſe are finged only on the fleſh fide. 
The ſkin is then taken near the boiler, where the 
tallow is melted, and extended en a table. The 
tallow muſt be heated to that pitch, that a drop of 
water dropped into the boiler may evaporate ; with- 
out this the tallow v ould congeal on the fkin, and 
would not penetrate, yet it muſt not be ſo hot as 
to burn the ſkin. Fo 


To lay on the tallow, they uſe a woollen ſwab 
fifteen or eighteen inches in length; it is bound 
together, ſo as to make a handle of the length of 
ten inches or a foot, ſix inches remaining forms the 
tuft or mop of the ſwab, The tallow is laid on 
the grain and fleſb, but more on the fleſh fide, on 
which the tailow 1s firſt ſmeared, becaufe that is 
the moſt open and porous : care muſt be taken that 
the edges and groin be well fed, theſe being the 
moſt ſtubborn parts; a ſkin loſes a great deal of its 
beauty when the extremities are badly fed; it re- 
quires about five minutes to tallow one band, that 
is, half of a cow hide of a middling ſize. 


Aſter the allow is laid on the ſkin, it is folded 
ſquare, the grain ſide inward ; it is leſt to ſoak in 
a veſſel for a nicht, or for eight or ten hours. The 


next day the water is preſſed out, by the foot and 


pin-block, till ſuch time that all water is expreſſed. 
Ouly one band, or half a hide, is to be trod at once, 


ſor if two were trod together, one would have time 


to ſtiflen and dry. 
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The fleſh. fide is grained or frized with a pau- 
molle which has pretty large teeth; this Vrizing only 
ſerves to cleanſe and ſcour the grain; the paumelle 
is then paſſed on the grain from tail to head, and 
croſs ways until the grain be almoſt beat down; 
care muſt be taken to paſs the paumelle well 
on the borders that the ſkin may lay the cloſer on 
the table. JFFTVTVVVVTFTGCC 70, PP! 


|; £4: 


p” 3 Ky > 4 of. 5 S& coo i 2 122727 Ir 1669412497 | 
The ſkin is then extended, the fleſh fide on the 


table, by ſtrength of arms, it mult be well beat 


down, and ſmoothed with the ſfeeter, and this is 
what is called ſleeked leather. The grain is wiped 
with the fleſhings, to take off the fat, and it is 


blackened immediately, without taking it off the 
table, 1 ier i Hs? i yi bibs 


: To compoſe the black, fill a tun with old pieces 


of ruſty iron, pour on it ſour beer ſufficient to 
cover the iron, let this beer work on the iron for 
three months, and draw off the liquor, which ap- 
pears a little reddiſh, but will perfectly blacken 


the ſkin. Dip a. wooilen rag, or bruſh made of 


horſe-hair, into this liquor, with which ſmear or 
rub the ſkin on the grain fide, and it will imme- 
diately turn to a fine black. 


At Paris they uſe the Hatters black compoſed 
of gum, logwood, copperas, and gauls; it hardens 
the ſkin more than the black of beer, but it coſts 
leſs ; they add one pound of copperas to each pail 
of black: I ſhall hereafter ſhew different methods 


of compoſing the curriers black, with ſour wine, 


with the water of the vat, and with four leaven 
ſteeped in damaged beer. 


t * . 
ii 
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The firſt black is given on the rabte Ulter ibe 
jeather has been drawn out with the ſleeker; but 
black cow leather muſt be ploy d in the air to 0 dry, 
before it is blackened. 325 


Having g ven the fiſt black, it is ung out in 


the air, there leſt till it is three parts dry, then 
paſſed over with the feeter on the grain fide; gently, 
for fear of fraying the grain; the ſleeker muſt al- 
ways be puſhed forwards, and not inclined on one 
fide more than on the other, for that will give 
ſhades to the leather, inſtead of its having a regu+ 
lar and uniform look. 


The edge i is formed; by cutting ths back of the 


band with a knife, and rubbing it with its edge to 
make it appear thicker, and then it is blackened ; 
they gave a ſecond black to the ſſeeted leather, after 


the ſame" manner as the former, expoſing it again 


to the air; and when it is almoſt dry, (retaining 
yet ſome Hittle moiſture in the middle) it is a ſecond 


time paſſed over with the ſleeker, after the ſame 


manner as before; it mult be well aid don, that 
38, very ſmooth, without any mark) « or ſtroke of 
the ſleeker. | 


When it is dry, they fometimes give it a third 


black, if any red places appear, which have not. 
Tightly kaken the black ; but this is ſeldom ne- 


— 


The feek feather being dry, is put at ſeveral 
times into a preſs to be dreſſed; it may be left a 


week or a fortnight in preſs, when it is nearly dry; 
before it is thoroughly ry, it puſhes out its tallow, 


To 


but this only ſerves to den it, 
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"F 


T0 Gniſh the 2 leather, wipe © off the allow 


uy T5 


this is done, 3 it in the air to 90 9 out hs has?) 
one hour 1 18 ſufficient for this, but che ſun's to be 

avoided. 2714 15119 Tf. 
$9528 bY 28 1 1 9; 
The leather is beightotied with t the juice of wild 
barberries, which grow in the hedges in France%i 


I 4 
RI 


cluſters, and are ripe in autumn; the juice is ex 


preſſed like that of the grape, aud! is kept in veſſels 
to brighten the leather. 1 mall i in a the ee ſhew 
other luſtres. Ih 395 01 


Fu 


; F 17 101 3% 


* If it ſhould be found t th? in any 736k bf the 164. 


ther the grain ſhould be worn off, or ſpotted with 


fat, it muſt be again luſtred, by rubbing lightly 
the defeCtive parts with a piece of woollen ſtuff 


wetted in the luftre, until they become as e 


as the reſt of the leather. 


A ſleek hide of a midaling ſize i is oth 15 be 
che ſide, that i is, 30 livres the entire. hide: 97 


Of Cow heather i in Tallow, = the Coats | 


Cow leathers in black, or cew leathers in allow, 


with the grain, are thoſe on which the grain is 
raiſed, inſtead of beating it down as in the fleet 


leather, which has been already deſcribed: they 


are more ſupple and ſoft than Heek leather, yet 


they have more e than cow hides ; in oil, 


they | 


Cos 8 3 
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they are alſo lefs liable to be ſpangy, that is, to 


be penetratad ho ere, than the oiled cow 
IPG; 113 


. Cow 65 =S in 1 65 and grained are chiefly for 
the faddlers, harneſs makers, and trunk-makers 
uſe ; they are chicfly appropriated to harneſſes and 
coaches, and ſerve for the moſt neat and orna- 
mental parts. For the tops of coaches they chuſe 
the largeſt and ſoundeit, and they work them 
vwhgle,, without cutting them i in two; a fine pavil- 
lion or imperial of a coach, when well grained 
and without defect, is the maſter- piece of a 


currier. 


"HI i311 


To put a cow-hide in tallow, ks the hide 
whole as coming from the tanner, tread it, to 
qpengand ſoften the Kin ; it mult be trod till no 
cavities remain ; then fleſhed, rendered equal and 
uniform, with the cutting- knife, and care muſt be 
A ee the knife does not ſtreak it, that is, 
that the edge may be ſoft and ſmooth, It is 
hung out in the air, when half dry, and trod 
again ; this ſecond treading half wet is called re- 
taining, : this operation opens. the [Kin and pr _ 
it to receive the tallow; 3 it is. then : again trod un- 
til there remains no cavity or impreſſion of 
tan | 


01 The ſkin is again hung in the air; and when 
al moſt dry, it is trod a third time, after Which 
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they roll it to take off the folds; if it is too hard, 
it is ſprinkled. with a broom, that it may the caſier 
be trod. It is paſſed on the grain with a Pau- 
melle made of cork from tail to head, which 
ſmooths it, and cauſes the tallow to extend more 
_ equally, | | 
12 When 
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When it ic well ad it is . in 1cthefaln 
but taken in before dry at heart to be tallowed, 
This moiſture prevents the tallow from ſeizing and 
hardening the ſkin; it would be even good to 
ſprinkle the ſkin on the fleſh and grain ſide before 

it receives the tallow, otherwiſe. the hotiotal low 


might r | it 54 Ho 25481 


10 9] 181 JV 

To make Mack cow e the 41 i8 applied 
aſter the ſame manner as for /ee4 leather, except 
here both grain and fleſh muſt be ſinged, -whereas 
 fleth leather muſt not be bnged on 0 7 offs 
9 qr quantity of tallow required is in propors 
tioh to the ſtrength of the ſkin, from thide to 
four pounds for a common cow, more or gbeſs, 
according to its weight. A calf-ſkin, - weighing 
two pounds when dry, takes about half a pound 
of tallow ; one of three pounds takes one Pound 


of tallow. 


6: After the 3 han: hook applied once on hs 
ſkin; it is rolled, and folded the grain inwards, that 
the tallow may penetrate in every part; it is thus 
left ſome hours; it would be the better to remain 
fo ſome days, as the tallow would have greater ef- 
fect. It is folded ſquare, put to ſoak eight or ten 
hours in a large veſſel filled with water, as men- 


tioned for fleet leather. 8 8468133911 


Tt is trod v hilſt wet, and ſoaked two or three 
ines in the water, until the grain appears white, 
without any of the Glth of the tallow; yet it muſt 
not be too much ſoaked, for that Could ditcharge 
it too quick, and caule the feeding to come out. 


Tt 
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It is frized with the paumelle, the grain upper- 
moſt; to open the grain and cut the veins, the 
paumelle is palled, the grain on the table, to 
cleanſe the fleſh and open the ſkin, which makes 
it ſtick and extend better on the table; before it is 
laid on the table, it muſt be well wiped both on 
the fleſh and grain fide with a hair broom ; this 
takes off the filth that the Vizing and paumelling 
have raiſed on the (kin : the table mult alſo be well 
cleaned ;' after which the ſkin is extended on the 
grain with the eber + great care mult be taken to 
Jeave no drills or tolds in the turning of the grains; 
the eter muſt: not have too much edge, leſt it 
ee damage wann. 


After the kin has been: med bu the 3 
ment, they give it a light touch of water, and 
wipe it with the fleſhings, to take off the re- 
maining dirt. They then double the ſkin (for the 
grained cow leather in tallow is worked whole, 
and not cut in two;) they then are hung in the 
air; if the air has ſeized the edges, which are apt 
to dry too faſt, they muſt be wetted with a 
:{wab, without which they aui. not dale the 
unden 131 


Beſore the black is given to the ſkin, it is a by 
cond time extended ſlightiy by the ſſeeber, by way 
of another dreſſing; for in drying it rumples and 
becomes unequal : aſter being extended, it is pre- 
pares to receive the black. 

397 

To W on ha black, the 4 —_ be in a pro- 
per ſtate, that the black may penetrate equally ; 
it e not be ſo beautiful if applied to a ſkin 


1 3 thoroughly 
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thoroughly dried. 'Fhey ufe the batters black, Oi 
„the #lack of i iron, as for fleek leather; as. ſoon. as 
they have given the black, the ſkin is put out to air 
until it be more than half dry, it is then black- 

ened again; when it has ſucked up its black, it is 
pafled orer with the Heber on the grain, and made 
as ſmooth as poſſtble; to make them imbibe their 
firſt black, as fait as they are blackened, they are 
folded with the grain inwards, and if they are fe. 
-veral, they are piled the one. on ube other when 
they are pafled over with the fleeker, they receive 
their third black, are hung in the air, and gpere 
left to dry thoroughly. When dry they are ſmear- 


cd with beer, then folded from corner to- corner, 


and the faumelie drawn over. them, the paymelle;; 19 
eden pafleck acroſs on the grain; the grain is then 
wiped with a picce of old blanket to ſcour it, apd 
another ſmearing of beer pn the n of 
Ws th rat 57 8 30 | 5 


When ow Kin i is . fooured it reeeives a . 
with the ſlee ker, is wiped with a woollen rag, and 
is luſtered with juice of barberties to brighten the 


(grain. It would be proper 10 leave the ſkin one 


Tz 9 
* 


hour or two in this ſtate, to harden, but this is 
not commonly practiſed, 


1143 


This Bone, a finer paumelle 3 that beſore 
used is paſſed obliquely from the patte to the throat, 
then directly acroſs, to: again from tail to head, 
"rounding the grain as muchas pollible; „ care muſt 
be taken to manage the. groins in, paſſing from _ 
quarter to quarter, as well as rounding, becauſe 
theſe parts are more feeble, and would become too 


flimſy. 


A ſecond 


CURRY ING I. EAT HE R. 175 
A ſecond ſeourin g with four beer is given to ary 
bnd harden the grain; it is then hung in the air 
for one fiour or two, until the grain be dry; laſtly, 
the juice of barberries is applied to brighten again, 
and this is the laſt operation. It requires twelve 
: ay Fe for one man to finiſh one dozen of blagk cow 
Ki 5 010 G Hh 111913! 5 


IR VSM Loan 


21 To po dolih, hep uſo a piece of poking cloth, 
—_— Ur Tome ſuch” ſmooth ſtuff, for the grain 
eing ſoft, is liable to be ſcratched ; ; the poliſhing 


” be done gently : but I ſhall treat more at 
large on this ſubject, when I come to the pre- 
Pparation of goat-ſkins. Inſtead of the black, which 
is a tinck of beet, they ſometimes. uſe low brandy, 
wine that is 'pricked, - qa or water of the 
zue 100k 0% e . 
PTE RING 144-8808; 1454 36; | | 
On Wan occab jons, a leaven may di made 
with barley flour, which muſt be ſteeped twenty 
four hours in beer; as much copperas muſt be 
boiled in two or three quarts of vinegar, in pro- 
e of five pounds to a hogſheady which he- 
ng Poured on the beer, a black is immediately 
_ prepared but this is yy to 2 the grain, ond 
nene TOTP 
In defect of barberry j juice, they uſe a luſbe 
made with ſour beer, gum arabic, and ſugar ; it 
may be made alſo by putting ſyrup of ſugar or 
moloſſes into beer. One pound of: moloſſes will 
_ make fifteen quarts of luſtre, and i is ſuſhcient for 
ten dozen or” cow ſcans, 76 15:50 89 ze 


14 Another 
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Another kind is made of the gum of our com- 
mon trees; but the juice of barberies is the beſt of 


ell Juſtres, and is not r a Pons cove: but 12 


or” Pp Jour" gaz - 474th 182255 


| The black grained cow keins abe mentioned 
are uſed by coach-makers, ſadlers, harneſs- makers, 
and trunk-makers. When a very. a7 one ! 15 


found ee nN it is 890 0 for elo hen 
of a coach. * 121 N ws 


of Ce frins in Oil. | 

7 "Wk cow ſkins are now finiſhed in oil, Peck 
the ſhoe-makers of Paris generally uſe turned calf, 
that is, calf paſſed in oil, with the grain out- 


ward, and the harneſs- makers prefer the /:ef lea- 


ther; it is certain that cow ſkins in oil do not 


laſt 0 long, but are more elegant and neat; and 
as cabrioles, and other ſmall elegant carriages, do 


not require great ſtrength, ſome coach- makers be- 
gin to uſe them; "they colt near the fame as cow 


eins in tallow. 


* 

P S ESL 'Þ 5 13 
1 1 : . *. . 

30 1 Y 4 CY 114324 þ1 


Shoe-makers che prefer oiled 8 for: upper 
leathers, on account of its being ſofter and lighter 
than tallowed leather; but they are: ealier panes 


wy by wet. 


# $£ x5 


* Skins to e areffedi in oil muſt be wall ranned, and 


Ace ſubſtantial than thoſe dreſſed in tallow. The 


firſt operation is the treading, as for fleek leather; ; 
then they are diſtinguiſhed by the currier into 


thoſe intended for black, and thoſe for white. 


And 
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And indged the oiled leathers are of two kinds, 
the one for the ſhoe-makers uſe, and the other 
for the ſadlers. ,, Thoſe which the ſhoe-makers uſe 
are not blackened, becauſe they perform that on 
the fleſh fide with their wax, which is compoſed 
2 mutton, ſuet and lamp black ; I ſhall ſpeak of it 

1 0 under the name of white cow leather in 
{hall here only treat of black oiled cow 
e for the uſe of harneſs makers. The black 
oiled leathers are never /ſeh, being put in grain as 
the tallowed hides. 


The oiled leathers intended for ati, that is, 
thoſe. that are to be blackened on the grain fide, 
require only to be lightly fleſhed, as, the perching 
knife does the remainder in the ſequel of the 
operation; otherwife they are begun like the tal- 
lowed hides, they are trod, lightly. fleſhed when 
intended to be worked with the perching-knife, 
but more fleſhed when that is to be omitted: they 


are trod with water, and in treading; them care is 


to be taken to ſoften them well by wetting them in 
a veſſel ſeveral times with water, and treading 
them each time.; oy do this nnn ſeven or 
eight times. fie den ee 


| They are extended or  firetched with a copper 
fleeker, and hung in the air, as they would be too 
wet to be put in oil; one hour is ſufficient in ſum- 
mer, yet ſome will not expoſe them to the open air, 
leſt it ſhould ſeize them too ſuddenly z, when they 
1 of a proper degree of dryneſs . are . into 
01 


For this purpoſe the curriers have for theſe 
857 years paſt uſed the dubbings of the chamois 


J 5 leather - 
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leather-dreffers, which is a mixture of fiflr oil ay 
Pot-aſh, uſed in ſcouring the ſkins which are made 
into chamois, T heſe dubbrngs are thicker than oil, 

and feed the ſkin better; it makes it ſofter, becauſe 
it is of a faponaceous or foapy quality, and agrees 


very well with the ſkin. At Paris moſt of the 


dubbing comes from Niort, Stroſboury, Grenoble, 
&c. Formerly they ufed fiſh oi}, but it did not 
"Salle" rhe iis 10 mellow; the dubbing feeds the 
"ſkin better, that is, gives it a greater body, and 
unites with it better than fiſh oil alone; put wien 
the dubbing is thick, it carries more oil, and gives 
aà greater ſubſtance to the leather; when it has not 
been well boiled and is watery, the Ein ſuffers 


thereby, becauſe 1 it er badly. 60 oven 
156939 10 ell Slo 
Mr. Blank ppyß ician at Cbanateuvt in France 
Comte, extracted the oil of the offals of bullocks, 
ring: goats,” 8c. and ſound it gave. the ſteins a 
Nerz good qua! ity; ; the N is his PRE | 


The offals benz Volted in water; the oil an al 
the fat is taken off, and flung into another boiler 
"neatly fillec With hot water ready to boil * this 
ſecond boiler is kept in the fame degree of heat for 
twenty-four kours, and ſometimes longer; the 
irs oil fwimming on the ſurface, is drawn-off 

a cock adapted to the boiler, and poured into a 

lia boiler, where there is a ſufhciency of hot 
as po to prevent the fat mixed with the oil from 
congealing; the water of this boiler is kept in the 
ſame degree of Heat for vwenty-four Hours aud 
then leſt to cool. 


The Ht? which ist kebps: at bottomz enthely 
e, and he draws off three kinds of oil, 


by three cocks, fixed the one above the other ; the 
heavieſt 


CURRYING LEATHER. 159 
heavieſt oil drawn off by the third cock or lowes- 
_ + Moſt, being, applied on leather, renders it impene- 
trable to water, although it ſhould remain ſeveral 
m on the leather. 
„ male oil from offals at Paris, which 1 mi liche 
ſerpe for this. purple, if on experirngh it be een 


.\gegd.and Cheap. 


jon bib 11 36d io & 
3% Phe common dubbing, cannot be uſed ni 


bil; ſame curriers mix together one quarter oil and 
three; quarters of dubbin T5 others, put equal parts, 
- elpecially. when, the dubbing i is thick. In che firſt 
(feeding they put more oil than in the ſecond; 
hen they have meagre and ſtubborn ſkins, that 
have had too much lime, and will ſoak water, they 
uſe leſs oil, becauſe it penetrates too much n 
RTE flpbbing is AVEMCNESRs: 0 110 
24200 te 40: 214t 
Dubbing i is fo dear at Paris, e in wars 
the;cusriers-will not buy it; it has roſe from thirty 
lures the quintal to ſeventy /ivres ; whereas 9h oil 


never enceeded ad hve Hier 2 ima 4 


4 


12 1 34 ; 0 11 3>-£ _ 
Ache e n is tao thick. more I j Ny . 
he is a good dubbing i it wall take half 2 — ma 
ding is to be laid on the head and tail parts of co 
ſkins than ON. the bellies ; on the contrary, calve 
- ſkins. require more on the belly. Some curriers 
Warm it, particularly 3 in winter, but J is not a 
general rule. 
od i 145 
bus A.com ſkin te FRET hc One. fourth of i its 
weight of dubbing, that is, a ſkin of fiſteen or 
fixteen pounds requires four pounds of dubbing; 
» Calvgs, require more in proportion to their weight; 
16 one 


q * 1 11 : ; 14 4 7s 
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one 18 of calve ſkins, wel 4 f 3 


hw”: take about ten pounds of oil” afd/dub- 
ing 156 „iber: 


(ot? Miri 
The ſkins muſt ſtill 1 155 moiſt, that water 


44 


may be expreſſed from them when they receive the 
oil or dubbing, that the oil may penetrate Httle by 


little as the fkin dries; for this reaſon they wet 


the parts that are too dry, to reſtore the neceffary 
moiſture, the oil not giving a ſufficient body to the 


ſkin, not penetrating and nouriſhing it fuffeiently 


when it finds the parts too dry. Nevertheleſs the 


dubbing muſt not be mixed with water, for that 


would prevent the n from n — 7 
e (LG; 


O01 
- When the bil bs ka laid on tlie gen and 


grain with the ſu ab and the hand, they hang the 
Tkins by the hind pattes, and let them foak their 


oil according to the wind or ſeaſon; hen there is 


a briſk wind they require but one or two days to 
dry, at ſome ſeaſons they require a month; the ſun 


and too hot weather are dangerous, for then the 
Sil has not ſafficient time to o ditute, Toak, n 
and unite with the on.” 


"16 12 S176 313 26 1 


Some uſe ot 107” sb on the! geh. ey it 
.alone on the grain, others put oil and dubbing on 


*he'grain'and fleſh, and others put dubbing on the 
e igtain, but ſomewhat lefs than on the fleſh; * 
a u prevents the grain from brightening. - 


oe Skins: for Fadlers are notfed fo much as thoſe 
intended for ſhee- makers, the former requiring One 


third leſs. 


When 


CURRYENG LEATHER. 25 


en the, ins. are dry they ar 'A re ſoftened by 
treading, then they give them more oil than dub- 
bing; they tread them a ſecond, after which, 
to ſcour the grain thoroughly, they rub the fkin 


with a bruſh dipt in a weak lye of pot- aſh, . and 


immediately after they give them the black, ob- 
ſerving to keep the edges clean. The black is the 
dame as for ſleeked leather, and is laid on in the 
lame manner, a a eh or a gal of Woot 
in e 1771 5 , TEE 33 
01/38! 75 
| | Afeer. giving the firſt black 4 are fix 
W then they receive a ſecond black, which is 
generally ſufficient, and are put in the air to dry 
thoroughly. When dried they are trod, the 
paumelle paſſed over them on the fleſh ſide; and 
5 bed on the edges, then with the perching, knife, 
| after which they are rubbed over with a cor. pau- 
; - 00 and laſtly oil! 18 ines the Slain, and "ey 
are ſiniſhed. 

Bo anne may finiſh one dozen of 3 
ae twelve days; they ate commonly worth 
eighteen or twenty livres each. they ſexve chiefly 
for cabrioles and light work, as they are greatly 

1 "A down, that is, are very thin. ä 


| They make. the backs. in oil for Farne makers. 
both of ox and com ſkins after the heads and bellies 
are cut off, leaving the back three. , feet and a half 
broad, and four feet and a half long; this is the 
: ſtrongeſt run os the des and Kaen for harneſs 


Work. , 228 3 F335 * 56y} FE 'y 43 IN 
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/ Waxed Coi Leather,” ' © 
07 031989 ro 6 $1. i001 373 mr n man: 
Marel coun leather is now very ſcaree; formerly 
they rubbed certain ſkins with melted wax; ſuffi- 
ciently hot to penetrate the ſæin; but wax being 
five or fix times dearer than tallow, renders vie 
"ſkins extremely coſtly,” and they are never: thus 
prepared but on certain occaſions where hafnelſs- 
makers require them for works of great nicety zoyet 
cow leather in tallow, when worked with great 
care and firmneſs, paſſes under the name of waxed 
ut ber. 7 75 9 e nne WDI145;7 IL 
nen a n ag Jod 0 d ion 
However; ſome are prepared with a fourth or an 
eighth of wax mixed with the tallow, to give a 
greater firmneſs; but they alſo ſelſ the Miete atrber 
before deſcribed, under the name of waxed leather 7: 


x 4 
51900 


Att * 


V Engliſh Cow Leather, 

- Hides called: Engliſb cow leather, or leather after 

the Engliſß. faſhion in oil or tallow, are hides of-cows 

or oxen in ſſecſ or in grain, and in which the na- 

turał yellow colour of the tan is preſerved; notwith- 

ſtanding they are tallowed, © 0 09:09) 
in Bin 


To make this kind of leather, chuſe . 


kin, white in the grain, and of a good quality, 


well tanned, and not in the leaſt green; tread 1 
with the pin- block and feet, as thoſe which are to 
De el e er ee ee big 
50 BENT Y0300105 27; ; $$595 10 335617 21. hagg2H 
This work muſt be conducted with the greateſt 
neatneſs, for the leaſt ſpot would ſpoil it for the uſe 
intended. It is hung in the air, trod with the feet, 
and ficthed,  - e 


fi; ae 


: 
# % 
"> 


2 
„ » * 
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«Awe 


When it is Aloft by it is 2 pai over with the 
Neeſter, then folded grain to grain, and the pawmelle 
drawn over it, after which the paumelle is paſſed 
on the grain to take out the foids; when it is tho- 
-roughly dry, and before the tallow is laid on, it is 
wetted on the grain with a ſwab dipped, in very 
clean water, that the ſcores of the knife or the 
more de donn EN not be PR by the tal- 


le HII 158" 


. 214. Q 36 


The ile 1% laid on the Heſh Fr de, 3 it muſt 
not be ſo hot as for the cow in tallou, or for ſleek 
leather 5, very little ſuffices, lelt it ſhould penetrate 
to, the grain, the colour and neatneſs of which 
ate tobe preſerved; after receiving the tallow it 
is {oakediin a veſſel of very clear water for ba an 
hour. 


It is trod wet, extended, Aid a light layer of 
linſeed, oil laid on the grain ; they ſometimes; uſe 
ih oil, but: linſeed oil is preferable. it 1s. ſpread 

with a ſwab of clean wool, and then put to dy. 
It. is finiſhed like ſlecked leathers, with, a copper 
ſieeker inſtead of an iron one, which fe to ſpot 
and blacken the ſkin. 


„Wuen it is thoroughly dry, make. a low whh 
grains of Avignon or with ſaffrcn ; ſome put no co- 
Jour, and only ſmooth the ſkin. To colour ſix 
hides, about half a dram of ſaffron is ſufficient; 
{ſteeped in à quart of beer; this colouring muſt be 
extended very quick and _ en or the ſkin 
TA be ſpotted. 


It is ; expoſed again to the air, nnd 1 with 


a piece of woollen cloth, or a white towel, which 
brightens 


Wh: 4 44THEART QR 5:2: 

brightens and gives it a luſtre; it muſt not be put 
in the ſun, for that would make the oil penetrate 
to the grain, and ſpot the ſkin; for the ſame reaſon 
barberry juice is alſo omitted, it is ſufficiently po- 


liſhed by wiping till it is dry. 


Theſe Engliſh cow leathers are alſo uſed for 
. harneſs, and coſt one-fourth more than fallotued 
Of Grey Cow Leather. 
The grey cow leather, called alſo fat cow, are dif- 
ferent from the cow leather of England, in that they 
require neither the neatneſs nor colour of thoſe be- 
fore-mentioned. They give, them as much tallow. 
W kr can bear, and have no regard but to the 
ſuppleneſs. Theſe are prepared like the black cow 
leather, as far as the Jaying in of the tallow; they 
are expoſed to the wind aſter receiving the tallow ; 
and to make them ſtill more ſoſt, it is neceſſary to 
give them a layer of tallow and of dubbing on the 
fleſh and grain fide, when they are half dry; one 
pound and-a half of oil and dubbing is ſufficient for 
each ſcin. Theſe ſerve for portmanteaus, bellows, 
pumps, and other works which only want ſtrength 
and ſuppleneſs. Fa dS By pp i 


Of White Cow Leather in Oil for Shoes. 


The white cow leather oiled is made into ſhoes ; 
this does not require to be expoſed to the wind, as 
the leather made after the Engliſßb manner, becauſe 
that is only to give it neatneſs ; it is trod, and 
lightly fleſhed, becauſe it is to be paſſed over 
with the perching-kniſe at the end of the opera- 

Ps e tion; 
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4 tion; it is put in oil and 3 the fleſh and 
| on the grain ſide; it requires about three pounds 
of nouriſhment for each ſkin, for they muſt be 

well fed. They dry it, tread it, flefh it on the 

ſides, perch it, and draw the paumelle over the 
grain, to take off the wrinkles, and afterwards pals 

| the cork paumelle over it, to lay the fleſh and 
heighten the grain. It is uſed by ſhoe-makers for 

{hoes with the grain on the inſide, and blackened 

on the fleſh.fide ,, . 
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Calve ſkins are generally worked like cow ſkins, 
and are employed to the ſame uſes ; they make tal. 
Jeng Hal: leather, calf leather after the Engh mana. 
ter,” and calf leather after the Rulſſan manner : the 
work js the fame with that of cow ſkins, but as they 
are not ſo ſtrong, they manage them more ſparing- 
ly, and give them leſs nouriſhment ; the common 
Preparation of calves, is that of calf in ci. 


Te make oiled calvs ſting, take the belt fine, ar 
thoſe that have the grain entire. The curtier re- 
ceives them juſt as they come out of the pit; he 
airs them, fleſhes them lightly, and treads' them 

for a few minutes, after which cold oil is laid both 
on the grain and fleſh. fide ; ſome heat the oil in 
winter, but this not a general practice. 


© Calve ſkins of thirty and thirty-ſix pounds to the 
dozen, take twelve or fifteen pounds of dubbing, 
each ſkin in general requires one pound of oil and 


one of dubbing. 
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.. Thoſe which "FEE bad too 8 n "NM Inpepir pit, 
take leſs nouriſhment than thoſe. N bich have been 
well tanned, becauſe, becoming dry and thin by 
the effect of the lime, they cannot imbibe the 
ſame quantity. Exceſs of oil or dubbing is alſo to 
be avoided, as it mas es the feins too Iupple⸗ and 


flabby. | „5 
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Calves being put into oil are dried and cleanſed; 

| this operation conſiſts in treading them, to ſoften 
| them and take off the tan and foreign matter that 
| ſtuck to them; this ſoftens the fkin and raiſcs the 


in. 1 oh 


| Before they receive mY Back; wy m _ aſh, 
to ſcour, ſoſten, and prepare the grain to take the 
| bplack. For this purpoſe, they diſſolve 'one pound 
| of pot · aſh in a * falk of water, with * r 
| are bruſhed, 


| When ſcoured, the black is immediately applied, 
NJ Fin is the ſame as for cows ; if too much is ap- 
| plied, it will pierce the ſkin. After blackening, they 
| 5 be Hit; 12 t for thoſe which are ſtrong in the 

(ed. it is neceffary to paſs over the grain with a 

larger paumelle, than that uſed for frizing: they 

are ſrixed acroſs which cuts the veins of the ſkin, 
| and prevents thoſe long furrows which are often 
E 1. ſeen in different directions; they then give a fe- 
| "cond black to the ſkin, and bang it in the air to 
| dry thoroughly. They then tread it,” toſoften'and 
eut the nerves, to make the grain come out, and to 
open the grain; this is what is ranch ee 
in atled Carat: i, 


4 


| 2 . . *, 
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They are laid on the table folded grain to 
grain; the paumelle is paſſed on the ficſh fide, 
and then on the grain, to foften the ſkin, and to 
take out the, wrinkles of the treading. T hey are 
feflied on the edges with the reverſed bnife, all 
round the ſkin, to facilitate the fleſhing, which is 
afterwards to be done with the perching knife. 


ow here the reverſe knife cannot be procured, it 
421101, | 1 d k . 
might be done with the perching knife, which does 
not ſo much impoveriſh the ſkins as the other knife, 
but requires more time; it may be pared round the 
edges by the band; they perch fix or eight in one 
| hour. , When: they are perched, the cork paumelle 
18 paſſed on the grain ſide with a little oil on the 


14 


gain to deepen the black, u hoſe tinct has been 


-Feakened by the working; this is always done 


with fiſh oil. 
Tuheſe black calves are ſold from thirty-two to 
thirty-ſix fals a pound; one dozen may weigh 
_ from twenty-two to four-ſcore pounds: the lighter 
they are, the dearer they are ſold by weight, be- 
cauſe there is more trouble in one dozen of thirty 
pounds, than in half a dozen of the ſame 
weight. 5 ; 


b 
4 


Io work calves in tallow, take them dry from the 
tanners, ſprinkle them with water, aud lightly paſs 
them over with the blunt knifſfſfmqmc. 
The heads being the thickeſt parts are falen 
doton quite to the throat, that is, they are pared 
with the reverſe edged kniſe, being firſt 
HG | | wi 


— 
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with water, 5850 the knife may _ beer on the 
ſkin. The heads being dried, the ſkins are pounced 
vn the fleſh fide with a pumice ſtone, to take off the 
inequalities of the fleſh. They are then doubled 
grain to grain, and a fine paumelle paſſed on the 
fleſh ſide, and the cork paumelle paſſed on the 
grain; but before theſe two operations a light wa- 
tering muſt be given on the grain to ſoften it. 
When dry, they are put into tallow like edws'z 

calve {xins weighing thirty-cight or forty" pounds 
to the dozen require about twelve or fifteen pounds 
of tallow. After tallowing, they are aired: arid 
finiſhed like black cow ſkins z they are trod with 
the water in, are frized, ſcoured, put in black 


twice, folded grain to grain, the paumelle paſſed 


on the fleſh ſide, then on the grain, Ain, on the 
2 25 and then luſtred or poliſhed. 17 f 0 i819 


Tallowed calves are uſed by ſadlers, 3 
EY: 14 trunk-makers, and lf upholders for 
chairs and tables, tho' the laſt more commonly uſe 
Morocco leather. A calf ſkin in tallow js Worm 
about five livres. 1 | 


The Engliſh calf is made like the Engliſp cow 
N e chookng my of the beſt quality. 


it The firſt operations, till the receiving of the tal- 
low, are the ſame as for calves in tallow ; the tal- 
low is laid de e on the fleln ſide, leſt ĩt wan 
ſpot the ſcin. | 


Strong calves are paſſed in white; they ſerve ſor 
the upper leathers of coarſe ſhoes, the ſame as the 
Ahl e cow War leather. : 


Lid - 
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The firſt work of a white calf ſkin Is the ſame 
with that of a black one; after oiling and cleanſing, 
it is fleſlied on the ſides and perched from tail to 
bead, then trod till it be thoroughly ſoft; two calves 
are trod at ouce, laying fleſh to fleſh to keep them 
neat; the paumelle or graining board is paſſed on 
the grain, they are worked acroſs with the perchs 
ing / kniſe, becauſe the fleſh muſt be ſmooth, and 
this. repairs the defects of the perching from tail 
Hawes At length they are paſſed over with the 


tor paumelle, and this is the laſt work of white 


calves. 


-- The ſhoe-makers diſtinguiſh the zurned calf and 
the black talf, The turned calf is oiled, and the 
grain or hair ſide is turned uppermoſt, as hath been 
in practice theſe ſixty or eighty years. The black 
calf is the white calf in oil, which the ſhoe- 
makers uſe for coarſer ſhoes : the fleſh, ſide is out 
andthe grain inwards ; this does not appear - fo 
well to the eye, and the ſhoe-makers blacken it 
themſelves. 7 24% 


Calve ſkins are ſold by the pound, and not bythe 
dozen, as goat ſkins ; the ſmaller and finer they 
are, the more they will fell for; they weigh from 
two to eight pounds, when prepared, and often eoſt 
tom thirty to thirty-two /s the pound; the profits 
Ttannot be fo confiderable on calves, as on ſtrong 
leather, | | 


- i Calve ſkins being tender and delicate, it often 
5 3 2 . „ 77 7 3 
happens that in taking the hair off, and in the river 
work, the grain is ſpoiled or ſcored by the knife, 
AT and 
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and torn; theſe ſkins ſerve ſor the gratn 3 or 
a rf 8 . 7 + E 
a IC Wing 15 

"There are fmall calves nin bora called! ike, 

which are put into the vat, and afterwards into the 

tan-pit, for three or ſour months, without being at 

the trouble of taking rand hair ny YER are ſcoured 

like the others. | | | 01 03 waht 

vid L gun Df 

Of Goat Shins, ©1/2417t 30 3180 Il 

581 318 ge 

1 Heins require more N hap calves, and 
more gentleneſs and management, becauſe they arc 

not in general ſo ne. 


Thoſe goat ſkins one at Paris. _ biet 
brought from Limouſin, Auvergne, Franche Comte, 
Switzerland, and Provence, where they are tinned 
with redow, a plant J have deſcribed in the former 

rt of this treatiſe. Goat ſkins in this ſtate-are 
called by the curriers of Paris marroquins in baſil. 
They ſteep them for twenty-four hours in a veſſel, 
tread them three by three, and then drain them on 
the beam with a blunt knife, on the fleſh ſide only; 


when they are almoſt dry, they are put into oil. and 
dulibing. One dozen of goat ſkins, weighing eigli- 
teen or twenty pounds, require fix or eight pounds 


of oil; being oiled, they are trod, worked witli the 


| paumelle more gently than a calves, and ores oy 
a gag a „„ 5 | | 1 20978 


They . the _ Sins . a 1 gf 
pot-aſh and a bruſh; a quarter of a hundred ot pot- 


aſh boiled in two pails of water, will ſcour ſix dozen 
of goat ſkins.' Phe alkaline ſalt diflolves the ſuper- 


fluous oil, and takes off the filth which the gil 
had left on the grain of the {kin ; this brightens 
and 
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and ſoſtens the grain ; they afterwards Jrixe tbem 
from tail to head, and acroſs the grain upwards, 
then paumelle on the 1 aud chis gives the rag 
. the Ein. 5 it! 

1 e receive the black they. are laid on 
2 table, and rubbed over with a reed called Spar or 
Bas, to ſoſten the grain, which is naturally hard 
and rough. This plant is called by Pliny Spartum, 
the bales or matts which contain the Bariila from 
Spain are made with this plant; a handful of 
this faves on. the Kin extends, 1 aud ſoft- 


ens it. 


After ſparring them they are ſmeared with black, 
put to dry, and a ſecond black given them; this 
black is permitted to foak- for. ſome hours, after 
which they are brigbtened on the grain with beer 
or vinegar;; they then give a ſecond ſparring, and 
hang them out in the air; when dry they are trod, 
doubled grain to grain, paumelled on the fleſh Gde 
over the four quarters, and over we F War 
e e or luſtered. ' 


<1: £3 


bike luſtre them, they muſt he firſt cublied h 
2 piece of Jiſting dipt in the luſtering- pot, ſprink- 
ded and rubbed over the whole ſurface; it is then 
rubbed again with ſpar with both bands ſtrongly, 
in all directions, and for a confiderable time, that 
the luſtre may be heightened ; in fine, the ſkin is 
cleared up by rubbing it with the lame piece of liſt- 
ne ee F DON wal” 1 
107 ! Att 6 brig toe 
* deten they Bare ed the luſtre they. are 
pared - round the edges, and perched with the 
deer knife. There are * provinces where 
the 


cc 
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the ſkin is not pared, but worked with a pumice 
ſtone ſet on a haft like the paumelle, and they uſe 
alſo the pumice ſtone to cut the PEST inſtead of the 


paumelle, 


After perching, the paumelle is, drawn. ii the 
fleſh fide from tail to head and acroſs, to raiſe t 
grain, but very lightly, that it may uot tarniſh it; 
they are then wiped, and linſeed oil applied to 
them, which deepens the black, and pteſetves its 
brightneſs. It muſt be obſerved, that if they fail in 
the fcſt black, by neglecting to ſcour the ſkin well, 
or by any other careleſſneſs, the ſkin will never be 


beautiful. 


It is good work to blacken and cleanſe eighteen 
or twenty goat ſkins a day, I mean the firſt black; 
for as to the ſecond black, two dozen any be done 


in an hour. I 6&7 2170 


Goats in oil weigh about iohiean pound che 
dozen, and are ſold by weight from three livres to 
three livres fifteen fols a pound. There are ſome 
that weigh forty pounds the dozen. There are even 
goat ſkins of fix pounds each, but they are ſcarce, 
and a are e the ſkins of buck goats. 


bY 


' Thoſe which are tobe tallowed, require no oil of 
dubbing ; but they put none in tallow at Paris. The 


marroguin or Spaniſh leather of Rouen is only goat 
in tallow or in hogs- lard; and the curriers of Faris 


commonly call marroguins thoſe goat Kins l in n oil ; 
theſe ate weit fineſt ſkins, 3 
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Of Sheep ſtins. 
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They ſometimes put ſheep fłins in tallowʒ but 
more commonly in oil, though they are: finer in 
fallow yet thefe coft more, and take a longer 
; WA CORR]: mu e | | « $22.7 0% JH 
At Haris they make both white and black ſheep 
leather : they generally chuſe ſheep ſkins-that are 
jow in the grain, or lightly rufled, which they get 
from the country ready perched, or after the firſt 
e they are blackened by the curriers at 
Paris. Fel: | x! 5 "20 ks 
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They alſo-uſe ſheep ſkins tanned, which they 
wet; fleſ 1ightly, and extend: they are then 
fparmegly oiled, both on the fleſh and grain fide: 
one pound of oil is ſufficient for a dozen ſheep 
Akins, weighing eighteen pounds. When the oil 
is dry, the black is laid on; for which purpoſe 
they firſt uſe pot · aſn to ſcour the ſłin; when that 
is done, they apply the common black; but it 
mutt be laid on ſparingly, becauſe oil not having. ſo 
much body as tallow, the black would penetrate 
and make the fleſh unſightly. To keep the fleſh 
ſide clean is an attention to be paid by good work- 
men in all kinds of ſcins, for that is the ornament 
of the ſkin, and thoſe that ,neglect. it are ſlovens, 
and ſcarce deſerve the name of curriers. 
SC ˙ £d tom ic bit ib od Hs balls 
When the ſbiu is blackened, it is doubled grain 
to grain, aud a fine paumelle gray n on the fleſh fide 
from quarter to quarter, and from tail to head ; 
this muſt be done whilſt wet, for if the fleſh was 
dry, the paume/le would not take, and the grain 
would not be equally formed; this done, it is 
— =O hung. 
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hung in the air, and when dry it receives the 
ſecond black, then hung out, 'to dry thoroughly, 
after which they give the third black, If * 
dozens are worked at one time, only one ſkin at a 
time muſt be blackened, for they muſt be perched 
whilſt the black moiſtens the fleſh, for if the fleſh 
was too dry, it would ſcale, pee” ug and be 


apt to tear, 
TY 5111 


Sheep ſkins are denne | av ih Germ W 
Etiives, which are thinner, and not ſo heavy'ns 
thoſe-ufed at Paris; this'perching-knife muſt not 
be ſet on the oil- ſtone, but only on a whet-ſtone, 
which gives it a dead edge; ſo that it is rather 
| ſcratching than perching; when perched, they are 
5 out to dry, oiled on ___ —_— to 79 r- the 

Jack, and — 


When intended for ae 3 are - ligbuy f feln. 
ed and rubbed with a pumice-ſtene; this done, 
the fleſh fide is ſprinkled with water, the cork pau- 
melle is drawn on the grain, it is put into tallow, 
and trod with the water in, ſo that it may becoine 
ſupple ; after this treading, it is frized, 1 
blackened, end bung out to air. 


When It is balf 45 it is paſſed over with the 
50h cher on the fleſh ſide, after which it receives 
a ſecond black, then hung in the air till thoroughly 
dry, folded grain to grain, and the paumelle paſſed 
on the fleſh ſide from quarter to quarter; a cor# 
paumelle is then drawn over the grain from tail to 
head; the paumelle then run acroſs the fleſh 
from teil to head, on the borders, which gives 
* grace to the {ſkin ; a waſh of beer is caſt on the 
grain, which is wiped eff when dry, and this 

W 
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brightens it, as before deſcribed ; a ſkin that has a 
line black, and is yery clear, fetches the higheſt 
price, therefore the currier ought not to neglect 
this part of the ſiniſhing: they muſt be dried in 
the ſhade, for the ſun imbibes too much of their 
moiſture, they ſhould not be left too long in the 
ain, leſt theycfould grow hard, 


The price of ſheep ſins weak by curriers can- 
not be fixed ; ſome; coſtbut eight livres a dozen, 
whilſt others bring 48 livres, in proportion to their 
ſize : they are never ſold by weight, yet they are 
nem eſtimated at ea Kl, a en 


of Ruſſia Leather. 


Kue leather, 88 e called Reufe 
ſet leather, is cow or calf leather dyed red, cylin- 
dred, hardened, and impregnated with an oil ;that 
is almoſt empireumatical, whole ſmell is extremely 
ſtrong, but which renders the grain; fat to reſiſt 
water. The Ruffia leather is in great eſteem with 
ſadlers; it is uſed for the inſide of coaches, car- 
touche boxes for ſoldiers, and ſeveral other wpfks 
that require neatneſs and elegance. 


| Cow hides are chiefly uſed for this work. They 
take a ſkin in the tan, the whiteit, cleaneſt and moſt 
perfect; it is ſoaked in water, lightly fleſhed with 
a round knife on the beam; the extremities and 
weak parts of the belly, which do not take, the 
colour well, cut off; it is fleſhed on the beam, 
trod, worked with the paunielle, and ſmeared on 
the grain with clear fiſh oil, and oil with dubbirg 
on the fleih ; when dry it aa gad worked with the 
Pau melle. 


K 2 A waſh 
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A waſh' of alum-water is then laid on the grain, 
znd whilſt yet moiſt it is paſſed with a cylinder, 
(hereafter deſcribed) they then give it a ſecond waſh 
of alum water; when a little dried, they apply on 
tbe grain fide an oil called Reffia gil; the ſkin is 

then coloured red or black, and expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, to make the colour penetrates the 
colour is laid on at ſeveral times, and eachtimathe 
Ikin is dried, until it is well coloured; it istben 
trod again, worked with the paumelle, fleſhec to 
the quick on the beam, and alſo with the perching- 
knife; at length it is brightened enen 0¹¹ 
the prin with Erne rough bi uſh. . 481119; 
Lienen 5 NO Ee PR 
here are at St. Srrmh 5 RODS: 
there they prepare ſtrong hides by barley; but 
the moſt impottant is that which is near the hoſ- 
pital, and which is commonly called the tannery 
of the Jews. The chief part of the workmen 
are Germans, and the eſtabliſhment itſelf was 
formed on the project of a German named Teybert, 
who about twenty years ago brought into France 
the ſecret” of Ruſſia leather, and the method of 
making eos aud Ti na eu _ — 
aden ee 


75 This man men that Ruſſia leather was the 
chief part of his ſecret ; he ſaid he had learnt the 
method of making it in Mu ſcovy, at the riſque of 
his life. The chief part of the ſecret it ſeems-1s 
in the Ruff an oil, which renders it very ſoft, pre- 
vents its being cracked and penetrated by rain ſo 
-- eaſily as other leather, and gives it a particular ſmell, 
which che workuien hold in ert ne | 
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The machine with which they give that grain, 
or impreſſion of a multitude of tmall lozenges to 
the Ruſſi in leather, conſiſts in a ſteel cylinder of 
about one foot in length, and three inrhes diame- 
ter: this cylinder is cut with a multitude of ſmall 
ridges very cloſe together, like the threads of a 
ſote , not ſpirally, but circular; it is loaded with 
almaſs of ſtones weighing three or four hundred 
weight; it is run over in two directions, on a 
wooden bench, by means of a rope which paſſes 
over a wooden cylinder with a handle; the rope 
alſo paſſes over two cylindets or rollers: fixed to the 
cieling, and over a fourth roller at the extremity 
of the bench; the cylinder which has the handle 
has two ſeparate parts, on which the two ends oft 
the rope paſs in a contrary direction; by this 
means one handle gives to the. cylinder two mo- 
tions, vi. forwards and backwards. 


Ihe cylinder is ſupported and directed by iron 
bars ranged along the bench on which, it is, to 
roll; the leather being a little moiſtened, is ex- 
tended on the bench, and the cylinder is pafſed- 
on the leather; the mark of the threads whica 
are on the cylinder remain impreſſed on the lea- 
ther lengthways, and by changing the poſition of 
the ſkin, new ſtrokes are made, which eut the firſt 
at right angles or pretty near; the interſection of 
theſe lines ſorms ſquares or lozenges on the grain 
of the leather, which pleaſe the public eye, be- 
eauſe. they find them on the Ruſſian leather this 
operation, ſo ſimple in itſelf, is notwithſtanding 
one of-thoſe things on which much importance 
is laid; this proves the utility ariling from the 
diſcloſure of the mechanick arts, by banithing 
5 *. thoſe 
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thoſe myſterious triſles which retard their pro» 
Se. „„ b 


The „ leather being thus printed, is 
ſmeared with Ruſſia oil, which ſtrengthens the 
grain, and hardens the ſurface: of the leather, fo 
that water cannot penetrate ; this oil is the grand 
ſecret, as they pretend, therefore I cannot preciſely 
tell the compoſition ; but I know that it 15 com- 
poſed of oil diſtilled from ſauin and rue, two plants 
ſufficiently known; the leaves and ſtems are indiſ- 
eriminately uſed; the quantity of three or four 


pounds are put into glaſs mattraſſes, which are 


covered with heads luted with maſtich ; a fire is 
lighted under them, and in the ſpace of thirty 
hours there comes over one or two pounds of em- 


pyreumalical oil, which they uſe to impregnate the 
Nusa kather ; I have alſo heard that they uſe the 


bar k of birch reduced into powder. 


The red colour which is uſually given to Ruſſia 
leather, is hkewiſe kept a ſecret. It is chiefly 
made with Braſil wood, and eſpecially with that 
of Fernambauc : it is weil known that this wood is 


greatly uſed in dying, with alum and- tartar, with- 
out which its colour would not be ſolid: they ex- 
tract ſrom it, by means of acids, a kind of carmine; 


they allo make lig, ſlacques from it for miniature 


. paintings. (See Lemery's dictionary of drugs.) 
Ihe manner of uling it for Ruſſia leather, Is to 


boil it for five or fix hours with ſome other in— 
gredients, which they keep unknown to us. The 


; Proprietors of the Rh Manufactory of St. Ger- 
« 22ain-en-Laye, have only one perſon who has the 


knowledge of it, and the procels 1s preſerved 
under ſeveral keys, as being the moſt precious 


- trealure of that company; nevertheleſs nothing is 


ealier 
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eaſter than to make a8 ſolid and a beautiful dye 28 
theirs“. 


The Fernambouc wood afed for Ruſſia SE 
makes a falſe tint, as moſt of the colouring woods 
do, for its colour will not reſiſt the proof of tar- 
tar, but ſufficiently reſiſts air and rain; they uſe it 
for 22 ia leather as the more ſolid red dyes hear 
tgo., great a price for this manufacture. Some- 

times three layers of colour are ſuſſicient, and 
e they are obliged to lay on ten or twelve, 
aud cheſe do not always ſucceed; there are. Ruſſia 
leathers which have el ways a black caſt, and the 
Fut could never be diſcovered. 


F ange ſill imports from Nia a great quan- 
tity, of this leather; the manufacture of St, Ger- 
main does not furniſh more than the value of 
twenty-thouſand livres a year, and which ſerves 
chiefly for the uſe of the troops; the price of Ruſ- 
Jia leather is about thirty-fix /o/s a pound; which is 

aly a fifth more than the price of black cow 
A but it is in general heavier than other 


kinds of leather. 


The Jack Ruſſia leather is made with the fan 
| oil, and paſſed under the ſame roller; erk give 
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„One would be apt to o chin this ſecret is not 
ſo wonderful, ſeeing' the manufacture makes but 
a ſmall, quantity of, Ruſſia leather, and the de- 
mand fo great, that the Sieur Teybert has been diſ- 
miſſed at leaſt theſe twelve years paſt, with a pen- 
fion, of only 600 livres. He has offered, ſeveral 
times to ſel] his ſecret for 600 livres, but found no- 
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it two or er ſmearings: of black, as to black cow 

leather: it differs from it only in the hardneſs,of 
the grain, and the ſmell, which the Rui an oil com- 
municates to it. 0 


Se 
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07 Red Cow Leather. 


Tho! the curriers of Ri 40 10 e Paſs 
leather, yet they make red co leather, Which 
has no ſmell, is of a finer. colour, but Teſs,ſolnd 
than that of Ruſſia, the colour is given with Brejd 
wood boiled in lime water, and a ſmall portion 
of cochineal. The ſadlers, harneſs-makers, and 
trunk -· makers uſe theſe cow or calve kins tor 


: AP pages. 


„Cow hides. that are to be colonted,. are not to 
be tallowed, but a little clear oil only is applied 
to them very lightly, juſt to ſoften the ſkin ; ſuch 
ſkins are to be choſen as are without defect, free 
ſrom the ſcorings of the knife, from being born- 
ed, or ſcratched, and ſuch as have a quick or 
oy grain, that * _ *. and well pre- 
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To make this leather take a cow hide with the 
tan on, whoſe grain is lively; it mult be trod, 
ſoſtened, fieſhed, and trod again whilſt wet, then 
hung in the air like the ſkins after the Eng/h 
manner; a layer of oil is ſmeared on the grain, 
nd a layer of oil and dubbing on the fleſh fide ; 
this requires about half an hour in * and it is 
put to ary. 
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When ary, they gave it a waſh of alum with a 
unt from tail to head, and acroſs; the alum 
ſerves 
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ſerves to eat the remainder of the greenneſs of 
he Kin,” and to dreſs the ſkin, as the curriers call 


it; in ſhort, it prepares the {kin to receive the 
| colour. 8 


It is trod in its alum, until it is ſolt, in ſmall 
folds, doubled grain to grain; the paumelle is 
dran on the fleſh fide alternately on the four 
85 zit is hung in the air to evaporate the moi- 
| 2 of the alum, when dry the cork eee is 

fled on tHe m. | 

at 100% tf 2, | 3% 
To- prepere the red, into eight pails of well wa- 
ter, inn very clean veſſel, put ien pounds of quick 
| lime to ſlacken. Two days after this water is taken 
out without diſturbing the grounds, and poured: | 
canton eopper boiler; take Braſil wood freſh cut, of 
that which is not ſoſt or white, and boiF it over ia 
quick fire; eight pounds of wood makes two pails 
of red, and ſuffices for eighteen or twenty cow 
ins, each pail ee een or Dew 
pact $69) tes 7 
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Ie would be * to e It in 56 ſolid} wh 
and cut or raſp it occaſionally when wanted; leſs 
would ſerve than when bought in chips, and. Ie 
would loſe leſs of its ſtrength, mo | 
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Theſe two pails of red are to be boiled "ll res 
duced to one; then the firſt red is drawn off; and 
the boiler is filled with Jime-water out of the 
ſame veſſel, which is likewiſe boiled half away 
on the ſame wood; this ſecond pail is mixed with 
the firſt. Add about half an ounce of well. pow- 
dered cochineal, which muſt have but one boil, and 
then is taken from the fire, and whilſt yet Foil- 
ing, about the bigneſs of an egg of unflacked 

K 5 lime 
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lime is caſt into it; and when cool it is fi for 
ule, 


The firſt waſh of red is given from tail to head 
and acroſs, and the ſkin expoſed to the air; the 
fecond red is given aſter the ſame manner, and it 
is left to dry thoroughly; it is then doubled grain 
to grain, the paumelle drawn on the fleſh” fide, 
from head to tail and acroſs, after which the third 
red is given, to which they add the white of an 


8g · 


Abe third red being given, the ſkin is wan in 
the air to dry, after which it is ſmoothed or fleek- 
ed; and that the fleeker may ſlide the eaſier, a 
piece of woollen rag lightly oiled is paſſed on the 
ſkin ; then Alert from tail to head and acroſs, on 


the grain fide, and the red cow leather is fi- 


niſhed. 


Some curriers prepare their red dye aſter 
another manner. They begin by making an 
alum water, compoſed of three gallons of water 
to one pound of alum ; 1t muſt be placed on a 
flow fire, juſt ſuſfcient to melt the alum; this ſo- 
lution is then put into a large crock, and fix 

uarts of clean common water is poured over it, 
which is ſufficient to alum three dozen of calve 


{kins. ' 


Three pounds of Braſil wood, with a piece 
of roche lime, of the ſize of an egg, is boiled 
ſtrongly in about fiſteen quarts of water, for five 
or fix hours; this decoction the curriers call 


Br il. 
? The 


CURRYING LEATHER. 


The ſkin being in the ſame ſtate as if to be 
blackened, is rubbed over with a piece of wool dipt 
in the alum water, and when thoroughly dried it 
is rubbed with the Braſil, after which it is again 
dried, waſhed again with the alum water, a new 
fmearing of Braſil put on, and the lame repeated a 
third time. 


N 34 E 


"The ſlecker hich Se + curriers uſe for red 
cow leather is made of glaſs in the form of an 
onion, three or four inches broad by one inch 
thick, convex at bottom, and having on the top a 
kind of ſtem or cylinder, which ſerves as a handle; 
ſome have two handles, which is ſtill better. 
After rubbing the ſkin with a little barberry juice, 
it is dried, then ſleeked ſtrongly ; and this is the 
laſt operation given to calve and ſheep-ſkins x made 


in red. 


Red cow leather is not fold by weight; the 
fize and quality conſtitute the price; but in 
neral a ſkin of twelve pounds will ſell for eiche 


or twenty livres, and ſometimes for Ren | 


livres. 
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' MOROCCO LE ATHE R. 


OR Oo O Fe was. Comedy: manu- 

factured in . a only; it is now made in 

great perſection in France. In this treatiſe hall 

deſcribe the methods practiſed i in Africa and; at St. 

Hippolyte in France. The city of Morocco was once 

famous for this manufacture, and from thence this 
kind of leather took its name „ norm 


| 
|| 
. 
| 
| 


The „ at St: FHyppolite i is cartied d on n by 
Mr. Barois, whole ſucceſs proves his abilities, 
It was eſtabliſhed in 1749, and in 1765 he ob- 
tained letters patent to enjoy the privileges of a 
royal manufacture. But as the Morocces of the 
Levant, and in particular thoſe of Nicgſia, in the 
iftand of Cyprus, and of Diarbetir in Aſia, are 
greatly eſteemed, I ſhall here give the methods 
practiſed at thoſe places from the deſcription cf 
M. Granger, who worked on the ſpot, and com- 
municated his diſcoveries to the academy at 
Paris. 


M Granger was a very ſkilful and active ſur- 
geon, who was ſent by the count de Maurefas, 
then miniſter of the marine, into the Levant, 
Egypt, Meſopotamia, and Perfia, at the expence 
of the king of France. To purſue his diſcoveries 
he underwent the greateſt bodily fatigues, often 
travelling barefoot, and complying with all the 
rude and barbarous cuſtoms of the Arabian arti- 
ficers. To this geatleman's knowledge and per- 

ſeverance France owes many uſeful improvements 
| in 
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e Me 


In arts and in phyſick, each of which Ya bank 
honoured with an ample detail in the memoirs 


DIAS +5 7+ 
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'The obſervations and accurate detail of the pro- 
eeſſes in this manufacture, made by a man zof fo 
much knowledge: and abilities, may be relied on, 
5 — the boaſted myſtery and e of 
the French Wow r at Sh Hyppolite: 11212 
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The eds uſed for ws are thoſe of tad com- 
mon goat, and of wild goats when they can be 
procured; the beſt are brought from Auvergne, 


L imouſin, Touraine, Burgundy, and eſpecially the 


Hourlonois; they alſo come from Switzerland, from 


Cork in Ireland, and eren from en and the 


North, 


In the Levant they prefer Ee ſkins of woe 


bold ſtrongeſt, but in France they ſeldom: uſe 
any but young he-goats, the others are too:ſtrong 
and too coltly, The belt makers prefer the ſkins 
of he- goats, being ſo ſtrong as to require no line- 
ing. The tapeſtry- makers *alſo- uſe them for the 
backs of elbow- chairs and the tops of writing- 
deſks. 


Theſe ſkins are dried in the hair, and not thoſe 
which have been limed, peeled,” and dried, be- 
cauſe the grain would be too low, and would a 
pear ugly; for after the brightnets ot the colour, 
the grain conſtitutes the beauty of Marocco. Be- 
fides, ſkins twice dried becomes too ſtiſf and ſtub- 
born, and are reſerved ior the Chamois leather-dreſ- 
fer, under whoſe hands the C1] and the mill reſtore 


the ſoftneſs. 
Of 


of the OY from the ”_ 1735 to the year 
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Of liming the Skins, 


—— 


the hair, are firſt ſteeped in ſtagnated water for 
three or four days to ſoften 5 they are after- 
wards pared on the beam, then ſteeped again for 


— . — - 
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ſuch lime-pits as are ſpent with ox or calve ſkins-; 


- — — — — oo 
— — 


in the ſame manner as calve ſkins ; ten dozen are 


14 one month in the different pits before the hair is 
v taken off, obſerving to take them out and to 


they are two days in the pit and one out, muck: 


SKINS intended for Morocco, being dry and in 


twenty-four hours longer, when they are a ſecond 
time pared on the beam; they are then put into 


9 


commonly ſteeped at once, which remain about 


1 pile them night and morning. When the hair 


| 
4 main three days in lime, and five days in pile; 
Un. and twice in a new pit, which muſt have been 
ly made four days before at leaſt, that it may 


the ſkins fill en I the heat laren 


. them. 
|. At Nicoſia * put ts ſkins intended for Mo- 


rocco into lime reduced to powder, ſor twenty days 
4 in. ſummer, and twenty-five or thirty in winter; 
1 they are aſter wards waſhed in freſh water, the hair 


b 

1 taken off, and fleſhed, then powdered lightly again 
4 with lime ; they are ſteeped in ciſterns of water 
[1 for one hour, and ſtrongly waſhed ; then waſhed 


| | ſeveral times in other ciſterns made for that pur- 
poſe, and trod with the feet for one or two hours; 


the water is frequently changed by means of two 


whilſt the other diſcharges the dirty; when they 
are well cleanſed and very white they are extend- 
ed on poles to drain, 


U 
| cocks, one of which Jets in the clean water, 


At 


have had time to cool and to ſlacken. In ſummer 


3s off they are twice pitted, in order to raiſe them, 
viz. once in a ſecond freſſi pit, where they re- 
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At Diarbtkir, a city of Turkey in Af, a in Diar- 
beck, formerly Meſopotamia, they lime pretty near 
as our Tatryers. Some pretend the water of the 
river Tigris is eſſential to the beauty of Morocco, but 
that is a miſtake, for there they uſe well water, 
or that of a ſmall rivulet whoſe ſpring riſes three 
jeagues from Diarbekir, brought thither by an 


aqueduct. At this place the goat ſkins are ſoaked. 
twenty- four hours in water, and ſcraped to take 


off the greaſe; when they are very clean they are 
ſmeared over on the fleſh ſide with a liquid paſte 
of lime, folded and piled, and thus left for three 
days; after which they are expoſed to the open 
air, by extending them in the ſhade in ſummer, 
and in winter giving them the ſun; they are 
turned now and then, and when dry, the fleſh and 


hair are taken off: they are laid in pits made like 


ours, where they remain two or three days in ſum- 

mer, and ſometimes a fortnight in winter; after 
which the curriers take them out to renew the wa- 
ter of the lime, in which they ſoak and waſh them 
five or ſix times; they are then ſoaked a ſecond 
time in the ſame water during fix days; theſe 
pittings (which without doubt are weak) are five 
times repeated, and care is taken to waſh the ſkins 
five or ſix times at each change of water. They 
are then drained, and worked on the fleſh fide 
with a blunt iron, until they are very clean and 
ſmooth. They again are ſteeped in lime water, 
obſerving to ſtir them each day, nn them one 
after the other. 


After theſe ſix laſt days in the pit, they are ta- 
ken out, and waſhed ſeveral times in freſn water, 
until they are perfectly clean; this is continued 
| for 
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for three days ſucceſſively, they then are extended 
to be half dried, in which ſtate they are e mito. 
dogs excrement. n 


With us, all ſkins aſter being limed are haired 
and river-worked, as | have ſhewn in the art of 
tanning; but Arved cannot be too much worked 
in the river, for if any lime remained the fpots 
would appear on the Colontz and change Ito 
— Pore: 2 13 £& . 87 bn 
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When the ſins are alem out on the laſt pit they 
ate thrown into the river for three or four hours, 
and ſtirred each quarter of an hour to waſh out the 
groſs parts of the lime, after whichithey are fleſh- 
ed, then put into buckets, where they are ſtamped 
with wooden peſtles for half an hour, then put on 
the beam to be worked with the fleeking-ſtone on 
the grain, and immediately after they give them a 
faſhion witch the knife on the grain and fleſſi-; 
this operation is repeated ſive or ſix times; they 
then are ſtamped again with the peſtles, by three 
menito every two dozen of ſkins; Some have their 
buckets bored full of holes at the bottom, in which 
they are there ſtamped for one hour, flinging freſh. 
_— oy times « over them. FE. 

hey muſt be' ltamped : at each-operation of "oY 
river work, that is, at the fleſhing, counter- fleſhing, 
of pond flcſhing, Kc. as IO e 


Me the eee at Se. Hyppalite,” tha} 
follow the order of river-working in the following 
manner. When the ſkins: are taken: out of the 
lime pit they are ſteeped in a vat of water to 
rinſe tlem, and then fleſned; this is the firſt 
operation. * then are ſteeped five or fix. 

hours. 
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hols in anotber vat of water, and counter fieſhedy 
this is a ſecond lein which en ſecanch 
operation. n . 5 ahh 

1 0 hO! 

They are e ſor che firſt time, and aped 
in another vat of clear water; they are ſtamped a 
ſecond, time, and worked on the fleſh ; this is the 
third operation. They are. ſtamped the third time, 
ſoaked in a vat of water; ſtamped a fourth time, 
fleeked with a kind of flate with a wooden. handle, 
and this 1s the fourth operation; they work them 
immediately with the round knife on the grain, and 
this i is the fifth and laſt andi of the eee 


bs 


- Of . Conf or Maſt au. 


* hs river work Gaiſhed, the king are 0 Ini 
the dogs confit or maſtering ; for every four dozen of 
ſkins, they add one bucket of dogs excrement, con- 
taining fourteen or fifteen quarts, which is worked 
up with their hands into a kind of pap, and well 
diluted: The ſkins are flung. in, ſtirred and worked 
in the ma/terivg for ſome minutes, then turned and 

left to reſt. © 24s 

They remain about twelve hours in the maſtering, 
which opens them and takes off the rawneſs, diſ- 
poſes them to relax, fill, and ferment ; this excre- 
ment, by its alkaline parts, alfo cleanſes them, and 
takes out that greaſe which would hinder them 
from taking the colour. I ſhall hereafter ſpeak of 
bran maſtering. 


At Nicoſia, they ſpread the maſtering on the 
kin, about one ſixth of an inch thick, and 
eſteem this operation molt effential to the prepara- 
| | __ uo 
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tion of Morocco: for which reaſon, whenever they 
carry on this trade in that country, they gather the 
dogs excrements with as much care as country 
people do the dung of other animals for the manure 
of their nen | r . 


91 Fuly, I 73 55 the 1 raging inlet in the 
land of Cyprus, a perſon repreſented: to the gover - 
nor of Nicoſia, that the dogs contributed greatly to- 
wards that di ſorder, upon which he ordered all the 
dogs to be killed. The curriers and--merchants 
hearing of this order, went in a body to the go - 
vernor, repreſented that the commerce of Morocco 

was of great importance to the city, and that it 


would be ruined, if the dogs were. deſtroyed, 


their dung was abſolutely neceffary in the me 
tion of Alerocco. This remonſtrance appcareil of 
o much conſequence that che edict was revoked at 
all hazards. Afaftermg or Fecal matters are alſo 
uſed to prepare cotton to receive the fine red of 

ianople, according to a memoir, publiſhed in 
17655 at the expence of the crown, by order of 
the miniſter, | the ien of which was as fol- 


lows. 


Th 8 of Cotton with Madder of a fine Scarlet. 


* Dilute twenty- five pounds of ſheep's dung in 
fre hundred pounds of he of Barilla, with twelve 
ounds and a half of olive oil; in this ſoak one 


hundred weight of cotton already ſcoured in a 


ſtrong lye of lime water; this operation is repeated 


2 three times, and 1s called S % When the 


cotton has been galled, alumed, dyed with the 


B and madder of Smyrna, and rouſed with 
alles 


7 
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afhes and ſoap, it is dipped again in the ,, and 
this fecal matter makes the red more lively than the 
tineſt car nation of Adrianople. #t- 


At Diarbobir, 2 make uſe of theſe mafterings 
in a different way. Whilſt the ſkins are drying, 
they /fill: great hollows made in the earth, like our 
lime: pits, with dogs dung, which is diluted to the 
confiltence of honey or of thin pap; in which they 
fonkthe-ſkins for eight days in winter, and three in 
fummer, treading them each day with the ſeet. 
They are taken out of this fecal matter and well 
waſhed with freſh water, after which another 10 
tering is made with bran diluted in water, in which 
the 1kins are ſoaked fix days in winter and three in 
ſummer, obſerving to tread them each day with the 
Jeet; the fame as in the dogs maſfering; they are 
then taken ern waſhed 1 in treſh wn enen 


22975 thagged Hs 
di bd | Of the Sumach Vat eee rag 


o her the: maſtering with dogs excrement, „ the 
curriers in the ifland of Cyprus put the ſkins into 
another kind of pap, made with the leaves of ſu- 
nach reduced into powder. The ſhrub which 
affords: theſe leaves is alſo called Rhas or Rhoe : 
' Khus folio ulmi Caſpari Bauhini in Pinace, p. 
415. & Tournefortui Inſtitutionum, p. 611. Rhaus 
folits pinnatis obtuſtuſcul? ſerratis ovalibus ere vil- 
lofis, Linnæi Specierum, 1. ed. p. 265. It bears ſmall 
flowers in the form of a role, which form large 
white knots; its fruit is a round capſula filled with 
one ſpherical grain, flat, round, and hairy, called 
rubeum, or rhus obfontorum, becuuke the cooks ule it; 
its leaves are long and crenellated. This ſhrub 


grows 1n great plenty in the rocky parts of the 
ifland, 
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iſland of Cyprus, in Spain, and even in Languedoc 


and Provence; it is refreſhing, drying, and aſtrin- 


gent; as an aſtringent, it is of uſe to Morocco. 


The leaves of the Sumach being reduced into 
powder, a thick pap is made thereof, in which the 
ſkins are ſteeped one by one, aud then thrown into 
ſquare reſervoirs, where they remain to macerate for 
thirty hours; then they are worked with the feet and 
hands, after which they are waſhed and cleanſed.” 


e - * | f 7 * 91 ' 411 1 
This Sumach vat practiſed at Nicaſia is replaced 
by that of gall- nuts, if the ſkins are intended for 


To tan or vat the Morocco, in Provence, they 
make uſe of the leaves of Roudou ( Rhus myrtifelia, C. 
B. p. 471) that is, dyrtle-leaved Sumach, which I 
have ſpoken of before in the Art of Tanning; they 
uſe alio the leaves of the Raftenele or Maſticł tree. 
The leaves of theſe three ſnrubs are indifferently 
made uſe of; for, by either of them, the Morocco 
is tanned in a ſhort time, and acquires a brown co- 
lour.: | The Ra/tenele is the ſame as the common 
Lentiſcus of molt of the botaniſts : it is called by 
Linneus, Piſtacia foliis abrupte pinnatis, foliolio lan- 
ceolatis, Spec. p. 1026, firſt edit. At Paris, they 
prefer gall · nuts to ſumach, though they coft more, 
becauſe they have more ſtrength, and make the fleſu 
of the ſkins whiter. 1 | 


4 Confit or Maſtering of Bran. 


In the iſland of Cyprus, aſter the operation of 
ſumach, they wake a diſtinction between ſkins 
intended ſor different colours; thoſe that are to 
ms | be 
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be yellow, go into the gall- nut; but thoſe that are 
to be red, are worked with bran, fees, and alt. BY a 


be firſt maſtering is a paſte made with bran, in 
which the ſkins are piled for two days, one. vpon 
another; at the end of which time they are taken 
out, cleanſed with the peeling inſtrument, (which 
is made much like our curriers knife,) well waſhed 
with, clean water, and drained by extending them 
on poles. At Diarbekir, they make a kind of pap 
with, bran, in which the ſkins are ſteeped for 


* 


three days in ſummer, and fix in winter, 


2 Confit or Maſtering with Figs. 


17 
5 


Os 


ASIA ase dS #S3594 £m EEE, | 
] At Nicoſia, whilſt the ſkins are draining, they 
prepare a maſtering with figs; for which they take 
thirty pounds of dried figs, boiled in thirty quarts 
Pf water, until they are reduced into a kind of pap; 
farty ſkins are ſoaked in this for twenty-four hours, 
which ſoftens, ſwells, and dilates them, and raiſes 
a kind of fermentation, which cauſes the red dye to 
penetrate with more facility. unis 
Aſter this, they are waſhed clean in freſſi water, 
and when drained, they are ſprinkled with fifteen 
or ſixteen pounds of very fine powdered ſalt, and 
piled one upon another, in which ſtate they re- 
main a fortnight; longer might ſpoil them. This 
produces a new ſermentation ſimilar to that I have 
mentioned on ſtrong hides, raiſed by oak liquor, 
which the tanners alſo ſalt. At the expiration of 
the fortnight, they are ſteeped and waſhed ſeven 
or eight times in freſh water, hung and drained, 
Dy ys : 15 after 
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after which they are dyed. This is che berger of 

e ere in the land of: Cyprus,” „ LSE eee 
CLontinution of the River-wark, at 8 | 


" At Paris, when the ſkins come out of the analy 
ing of dogs dung, they are rinſed, and another 
working given them on the fleſh ſide with the rourt' 


knife; this is the fixth working. After which they 
are trod ſor the fifth time, and ſoaked in water Ave 
or fix hours, as in the other workings ; they are 


then worked again with the ſleeking flate, as before 
the maſtering ; this is the ſeventh working: and 
immediately they are worked on the grain and fleſh 
ſide, which is the eighth; they are trod for the fixth 
time, and ſteeped again, taken out, and a ninth 
working given on the grain and fleſh ide ; this 
done, they are trod a ſeventh time, and ſteeped i in 
a vat-of water ; they then receive a tenth' working 
on the grain alone; they are trod for the eighth 
time, ſtceped in a vat of water, taken out to drain, 
which is the eleventh and laſt working. In the 
draining they are worked on the grain and fleſh 
ſide: when rinſed and drained for two hours, they 
are prepared for the colour. 


1c is evident, by theſe eleven workings, of which 


many are doubled, how laborious the manufacture 


of -Adoroces is. Goat ſkins require this tedious ope- 
ration, being naturally ſtiff and hard. 


Of aluming the Shins, 
When the ſkins have becn waſhed and wrung 


with an inſtrument made for that purpoſe, they 
are prepared for the dye, the firſt operation of 
| which 
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which is to alum them. Take twelve pounds of 
Roman alum for every eight dozen of tkins, which 
diſſolve in two buckets of bot water, containing 
fifteen quarts each. 


The Morocco 4505 "hs 13 4 to all 
other kinds 3 it is of a reddiſh colour, and brittle. 
Angliſb alum blackens the ſkins, and is not ſo. good 
in an ere 

5 1915 3 

The Sins are folded leh a fleſh, that his 
grain alone may be alumed, and thus dipped in a 
pail of alum lukewarm; it is ſtirred in it for the 
ſpace of half a minute, taken out, and put on a 
beam four feet high, eee in the work- houſe for 


neee 11 


„Phe lum water Irvined out, they are wrun 
with a wooden wringer (iron is not to be uſed) rung 
hung on a wooden beam placed in a corner of the 
Work- hauſe to drain, placing an alum bucket un- 
der them to ſave the water that drops from them; 
they are wrung two at a time, after which they are 
Feeked on the beam to take out the folds, and fold- 
ed fleſh to fleſh. | 


3 


- The backer l in | which the fins are alumed is 
Come biat ſhorter and 'broader than that in which 
they are coloured, and which I fhall deſcribe here- 
after. It requires one hour and a halt to alum eight 
dozen of ſkins, 


The alum water is preſerved, and ſerves again 
by adding alum and water to repair what it has Joſt; 
and at the ſecond mixture it requires not more than 
nine or ten pounds:of alum,” 
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Of the dune of dying red Moe in the Jand of 
3 T 


| The ſkins being alumed, are prepared for the dye. 
This article properly belongs to the dyer; but as the 
Moroquiniers are accuſtomed to dye their Morocco; 


I ſhall follow them in this operation. 


} A1 1 


I ſhall begin with red Morocco, being moſt 
eſteemed and moſt in uſe. The colouring matter is 
kept a very great ſecret in France, where they ſay 
it is compoſed of the mixture of a great number of 
drugs. M. Geadffroy the younger lays, in a manu- 
{cript, that he was informed they uſed ſtick-Jacque, 
reduced into powder with gall-nuts, alum, and a_ 
little cochineal: In Cyprus, they uſe none but 
| kermes. Ph 8 fe OE ie py A re ig PW TS IFET] 

The kermes, or cherines, in Latin Coccus baphica; 
Coccus inſettorius, Scarlatum, icarlet grain, or Vene- 
tian ſcarlet, is a gall-inſect hatched and found com- 

monly on the ſhrub called Ie acculeata Cocci glandi- 
era, or the holm oak. In Languedoc, it is called 
Vermillion. Some authors have alſo. called it Cochi- 
neal ; but theſe muſt be well diſtinguiſhed : cochi- 
neal is an inſect which lives on the opuntia or In- 
dian fig, and of which a much finer dye is made, 
which is the true ſcarlet : I ſhall ſpeak of this here- 
after. The Kermes is about the ſize of a lentil ; it 
is gathered in Languedoc, Provence, and Spain See 
M. de Reaumur, who has given a very good deſcrip- 
tion, of it in his Hiſſory of Inſects: ſee alfo Mar ſig- 
Iy, Hiſt. Phyſ. of the Sea, The Phyſical Dictionary, Thie 
Dictionary of Commerce, M. Hellot, Mem. Acad. 
1741, pag. 50. M. de Bomare, Diction. of Natural 


 Hi/lory, 
* For 


| oh 
»*% J 
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For forty ſkins they take twenty-five ounces of 
the fineſt kermes that can be procured. It colts at 
Paris from four livres to one hundred and ten ſols 
French the pound, containing ſixteen Ounces:z ; when 
dried it is powdered, then boiled in eight quarts 
of. water *, and when it has taken one boil, a, fifth 
of a pound of alum is flung into it, divided into fiye. 
or fix parts, and kept boiling half a quarter of an 
hour, in which time all the alum is caſt in; then 
the liquor is ſuffered to boil till it has diminiſhed 
four or five fingers, and the dye is made. The 


more alum is added the deeper the dye, on the 


contrary the more lively it will be in e to 


s leſſer Aamiity of that falt, 


Bi; 


. 
* 
- & 


The colour being thus made, about a pint and 
2 half is poured into a veſſel whilſt lukewarm, into 
which a wiſp of cotton is dipped, and rubbed. on 


the grain ſide of the ſkins ; when the dye is laid 
on they are wrung in the ſame manner as a wet 


_ gloth would be, to ſqueeze the water out. When 


the forty tkins are thus dyed and wrung, they begin 
again with the firſt, which is a ſecond time dyed 
with the cotton ſoaked in the colour, and again 


wrung as at firſt ; all theſe ſkins are thus dyed and 


mT five times. 


This done, fifteen pounds and a half of gal- 


nuts finely powdered are added to ten quarts of 


cold water; the forty ſkins are foaked in this li- 


quor one after another; when taken out of the 


* 2 1 - 4 * 


* 
— — ꝗ— 


*The quart of Paris, to which I have reduced 


che Levant meaſure, contains ſorty- eight cubic 
inches, and weighs about two pounds. 


gall- 
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gall-nut, they are waſhed ten or twelve times in 
very clean water, and careleſsly flung one over the 
other, trod with the feet, and worked with the 
hands, to get the water out; when the water is 
well expreſſed, they are brought into 27, lofts, 
where oy are extended on the floor. 


| Theſe: ſkins Wis extended, the band is « lpia; in. br. 
el of ſeſame (a kind of corn) with which ach fk in uy 
is rubbed on the grain ſide; this gives it a lultre,, 
and ſoftneſs, and prevents its crilping 3 ; "they "are. " 
afterwards. dried in the ſhade or in the ſun. Such 
is $350 e at Nicefia for colouring g red Marecco. . 7; 


1s 


The method of dying the ſome as at rute. . ie 


At Paris the dye of Morocco is different, ad Kate oo 
ried on in a different manner. They uſe a copper 
boiler well tinned ; as copper untinned would hurt 
the colour, they are | frequently obliged to tin this 
boiler ; it is twenty-eight inches in depth, and 
twenty-ſeven in diameter. In this they put the 
drugs appropriated for the dye, which, according to 
M. Geoffrey, conſiſts of /tzck- lacgue reduced to po W 
der with gal/-nuts, alum, and a ſmall portion of t- 
chineal. M. Basis has aſſured me that M. G 
froy is totally miſtaken ; but that is of no conſe- 
quence, ſince wich ternts alone this dye may be 

made in the Webel ene 


The cochineal 3 is a Bal inſeQ, the zhöbfcint 
of a fat plant, called Raquette, Cardaſſ, Nopal, 
Opuntia, or Indian Fig; it is cultivated with great 

care at Mexico, and is there dried for foreign 
markets. This drog coſts at Paris about 3 
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ſour livres a pound, and is uſed for the fineſt ſcarlet 
tye. 9 5 | LEY | . FELL: 1,560 
Over the boiler is placed a linen ſieve, upon 
which clean water is poured; this ſieve is to pre- 
vent duſt from entering into it. Whilſt bolting, 
the mixture is ſtirred from time to time with a 
wooden rake, to raiſe the drugs, which otherwiſe? 
would precipitate to the bottom of the boiler and 
| ftick to it; hot water is added as it diminiſhes in 
boiling, for which purpoſe a ſmall kettle of water is 
placed on the furnace. The boiler is ſupported in 
a brick furnace by trennions on each fide, fo that 
there is a ſpace between the vat and the work, that 
the heat may ſurround the vat on all ſides; the 
funnel of the furnace is ſplayed off; ramping or 
inclined, ſo as to enter a chimney below the ſur- 
face of the vat: this attention is neceſſary for the 
greater neatneſs. The upper liquor of the boiler 
is drawn off into a leſſer boiler of eighteen inches®* 
in depth, and eighteen or twenty in breadth.' This 
mult alſo be covered by a ſieve, and kept up by a 
moderate heat, ſo as the hand may be held in it; 9 
the heat is neceſſary to make the colour take; but 
if it was too hot, it would ſhrivel the*fkins{ render 
them like parchment, and ſpot! them. Beſides, the 
colour clarifies itſelf in this boiler, by depoſiting its 
dregs. With a pewter veſſel they take out a pound 
and a half, or three half-pints, of this colour, which 
is poured into a trough placed on an inclined _ 
plane. sz (16,9. + M064) e 36 
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The ſkins being folded belly to belly, length. 
Ways, with the grain outward, as already deſcrib- 
ed, the workman takes it with both hands, and 
paſſes it in the trough _ end to end, bringing 
2 it 
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it towards him five or fix times; he then turns 
the other end of the ſkin, holding the head with 
His right hand, that the half which was above 
may be ſoaked in its turn, and thus he continues 
to paſs the ſkin in the trough, until-the liquor 
that was poured in be almoſt inbibed; he tben 
flings out the remainder, and proceeds with an- 
other ſkin in the ſame manner, The tail part muſt 
be firſt ſoaked in the deepeſt part, because It re- 
quires moſt colour, and they lay it down by de- 
grees, to bring the head to the middle ob the 
trough, which part contains leaſt liquor, as the 
trough is on a ſlope, and thus it appears equally 
dyed in all parts. When the ſkins are dyed and 
ſoaked they are placed on the beam, ſmoothly, and 
without folds, one on the other, forty-eight of 
which are placed at one end of the beam and forty- 
eight at the other. When the eight dozen are thus 
placed, the firſt heap is turned over, laying thoſe 
at top now at the bottom. 2 :- 


When all the ſkins have been paſſed three times 

_{{ometimes four) in the colour, they are put into 

a bucket of clear water unfolded, the better to waſh 

them; after which they are flung on a beam, where 
they are extended one upon another, grain to grain, 
and fleſh to fleſh. . 


_ The manufacturers ſay that thunder is prejudi- 
cial to theſe colouring boilers, that is, that a thun- 
dier ſtorm may turn them, therefore it is better to 

poſtpone this work ſhould the weather prove 


_ doubtful. 


The ſkins being dyed and ſoaked the third time, 
they are rinſed, unfolded, taken by the two pattes, 
7 dipped 
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di pped i ina pail one after another, and extended on 
the middle of the beam, grain to grain, and fleſh to 
fleth, that the colour may have time to penetrate: 
the better ; the extremities muſt be folded back oz 
the ſkins, that they may not loſe of their colour; 
they are thus left the whole night, or at leaſt they 
are let to drain five or ſix hours, at which time "Or 


are fit to be e into the gall- vat. 
YU; It IE 


-51 The: lee of the nh, in which the Marte 
ess are dipped is thirty inches by thirteen ; but, as 
it widens, it has forty inches by twenty- five on the 
edges, and about one foot in depth. It muſt be 

made of deal; oak is bad, as it browns the colour 
and ſpots the ſkin : for greater nicety, it ſhould be 
"lined with lead or tin. | 


10 | | 
4 Ji1* 319 P14 1401 


Three workmen are employed i in this operatiphi; b 
— pours out the colour, the ſecond "pe the ſkins, 
and the third puts it on the beam. heſe three 

men are about twelve or fifteen hours colouring 
__ dozen of ſkins, 


- "The anality of the. water is a material thing to 
the colour of Atoraccs z rain water is too hard: there 
are alſo ſome nice circum ſtances, of which one is 
not always maſter, for, with the ſame drugs and 
the ſame water, a finer colour will be obtained at 
one time than at another, 


: The lacea, lacque, or lake, is a kind of wax or 
33 16ddiſh reſin, gathered i n India, on the branches 
ol trees, where it is depoſited by flies: this reſin, 
þoiled in water with ſome acids makes a dye of a 
very fine red. The Jacque is brought to us in 
"ROY from N Pegu, and Siam. The Eaſt» 

1. 3 „„ 
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India company carries on this commerce: it coſts 
about fix livres a pound at Paris. Grain Jacque is 
that which is detached from the ſticks by paſſing it 
between two ſtones: it is from this grain Jacque 
that ſealing- wax is made. M. Hellot (Mem. Acad. 
1741, p. 64) gives a method of extracting this co- 
Tour by means of the great comprey rat. 
rah gt aby 
It is this dye which, the 3 ol the Dictionary 
of Commerce, ſays, is uſed in the Levant for dying 
Morocco l have before obſerved, that it is the Ae 
they make uſe of at Niceſ 7a ; bats at Drarbehir.they 
wſe the iacque or cochineal, and M. Heer esd 
it was the ſame at Haris. 1 A 11 
T be Laplanders, to ow their Ang. ven Ri 
with their ſpittle, after which they chew tormentil 
root, and rub the ſkins with the dregs, which gives 
a tolerable good red; it is probably owing to tlie 
vrinous ſalt of the ſpittle, which luſtres the dye of 
this root. This volatile urinous ſalt, common to 
all animal liquors, produces the ſame effect on the 
orchel, which is a kind of moſathe 5 50 uſe, with 
lime and urine. 


BLOW 0121 
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Red Morocco. requires the vat. At Paris the. 
day after the ſkins have been coloured,. they pro- 
ceed to the vat, which is made of gall - nuts: but 
the vat is to precede the dying of yellow Morocco. 
r is a kind of excreſcence found on the 
6 the beſt come from the Levant, Smyrna, 
e and Tripoli; thoſe of Aleppo are reputed the 


7 


beſt: the Prench galls growing in Gaſcony and Pro- 


Vence are: gremly eier to them, being gene- 
. V 
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rally: foniewhat red, l. ghr, and ſmooth, whercas 
thoſe of the Levant are heavy and thorny : this per- 
"haps has given them the name of thorny. gall, or 
rather Galle Alepine, becauſe they come from Aleppo. 
The galls from the Levant are of three kinds; the 
black, green, and thoſe which are half white: the 
dyers uſe them according to their quality: the 
lack and the green dye black, and the white dye 
Jinen. The light palls, the produce of France, 
Which ate called Caſſenolles, are uſed by the ſilk- 
dyers to make a black: ink is alſo made with black 
and green galls: of theſe kind of galls alſo is mad 
hatters black, mixed with log- wood, verdigriſe 
and copperas, or vitriol of mars: this black, when 
alhie hatters have done with it, is uſed, by the 
Warze, 2d e pins eee | 
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Mixed galls coſt 72 livret a hundred before, the 
war; in 1763 they were raiſed to 160 livres, but 
theſe galls are mixed with black and white, and 
only the white is to be uſed for Morocco the black 
is fold to the hatters for their dye. It require | 
ninety- ſix pounds of white galls for 96 keins, wich 
is the quantity that four men can turn at once in 
che vat. A 1 
Put fifty pound of galls, powdered and ff ted, 
into cold water, which being ſtirred a little, the 
Mins are flung in, and the vat kept ſtirring., One 
hour after add twenty pounds more of galls, and 
an hour after, the remainder of the ninetyrſix 
pounds, whilſt four men keep them continually 
Hirring with ſhovels, ſor twelve or fifteen hauts 
_withour mics.” oo, I 


. 


ef 
Tbe vat in which theſe ninety ſix ſkins are 
turned, muſt be of deal, never of oak: it muſt 


1 be 
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be four feet and a half diameter, by three feet 
in height. Thoſe who ſtir the ſkins, bring 
thoſe which are in the middle, now and then, to 
the edges of the vat, that the galls may be equal- 
ly diſtributed, and penetrate the whole. When 
theſe men go to their meals, they are relieved by 
others, that there ſhould be no ſtop in this ope- 
ration, n e IEG AIR 


The ſkins being left all night in the vat, fi- 
niſhes the tanning: a board is placed acroſs the 
vat to drain them and to unfold them, and the 
ſkins are immediately put down again; this is twice 
done in the ſpace of fifteen hours. Care muſt be 
taken whilſt the ſkins are at reſt in the vat, to 
fpread the uppermoſt with the fleſh outwards, to 
preſerve the reſt, and thus they paſs the night in 
the vat, ſometimes twenty-four hours, if the ſza- 
| ſon requires it; but this is ſeldom done. Iron 
about the vat would be dangerous; and in gene- 
ral, in all operations of ſkins, and particularly of 
Morocco, it is careſully to be avoided, 


The Gall. vat is uſed in Nicaſa before colour - 
ing, for thoſe ſkins which are intended for yellow; 
(red Morocco requires before the dye, ſumach, 
maſterings, and ſalt only,) for every forty ſkins 
that are to be dyed yellow, a cold infuſion 
is made during fix or ſeven hours, of eighteen 
or twenty pounds of galls in eight or nine 
quarts of very clear water; the ſkins are ſteeped 
in it twenty-four hours, obſerving that there be 
juſt liquor ſufhcient to moiſten the ſkins without 
floating on the top; they are taken out at the ex- 
piration of twenty - four hours, and are well wafh- 
ed in freſh water, then dried, both in the ſhade 
and in the ſun; after which they are a ſecond 
. | 5 time 
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time waſhed again and dried as before : this is 
the preparation for Morocto intended to be dyed 


yellow. 


A 


0 ontinuation of the red alice in the Levante 

Res- Aforocess being dyed, they are put into a 
decvckion of galls : this is done at Nicaſia, at Ge 
arbekir, and at Paris. f 


At Diarbitir the red morocco is only prepared 
with fecal matter and bran ; finiſhed with the mud 
of the grape, or honey, ſalt, gum lacque, or cochi- 
neal, alum, and afterwards gals, which makes the 
Kit" operation. For every fiſty ſkins prepared with 
d>gs dung and bran, they take eighteen pounds 
and three quarters of Pecquemeſe, which is the muſt 
of the grape, or in defect of this, ſo much liquid 
Honey, which is ſo heated as to bear the hand; 
the ſkins are dipped in one after another, piled, 
covered over with a packing-cloth, and thus left 
for three days, at the end of which they are waſh- 
ed two or three times in water, in which nine 
unds fix ounces of common ſalt has been dit- 
ſolved, after which they are half Ce 1 


Whilſt the ſkins are dying; they pt Kiln 
pounds three quarters of gwn lacque, into one hun- 
dred and eighty-ſeven pints and a half of water, 
and in defect "of lacque, three pounds, eight ounces, 
and two drachms of cochineal powdered, into one 
hundred and fifty pints of water; it is difuteck 
in the water, and boiled for three hours, with 
about forty drachms of powdered' alum: when 
it is cooled ſo as to bear the hand, the fifty fins 
are rubbed over with it, one after the rr 
3535 
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this is four times repeated, obſervin g each time to 
* extend and pile them one upon another. They are 
then dipped one after the other in cold water, in 
which fifty drachms of alum has been diſſolved ; 
"when kialf' dried they are ſoak ed and trod in a 77 7 
coction of galls prepared, as I ſhall ſhew on the 
ſubject of black or yellow Morocco;  aſterwards 
they are waſhed in freſh water, dried in the thade, 
or by a temperate ſun :. when dry, they: are 

and luſtred with linſeed oil, like the black moroc O0. 
The dying of red and yellow! morocco. mu! . 
_ in a warm place. 


| Continuation of the red Morocco at Paris, 15 | 
1 ſhalll now return to the Mhorocess at. Paris, 
Abich have been dyed red and put in the vat. 
When taken out of the gall-vat, they muſt be 
waſhed in a clear water, to take off the ſuperflu- 
ous gall, as was done when taken out of the dye. 
When waſhed, two men hand-wring them by 
pairs; they are ſhook and extended lengthways on. 
à table, to receive the oil one after another, the 
"fleſh ſide ae on the table, and the Begin . 
Wards. 25 

The oll is . in a 50 n bowl; a 
ſpunge about the bigneſs of an egg, or a ſwab 
of woo], is dipped in the oil, and paſſed: on the 
grain to ſoften them, and to prevent the air from 
'erimping* and hardening them; they are hanged 
on hooks by the pattes, the head downwards, grain 
to grain, at a ſmall diſtance: from each other, 
und are ſo diſpoſed, that the current of air may 
„Arike ſide· ways in the intervals, for if it ſtruck 
the ſurface of the grain, it would deſtroy the 
colour. About two pounds of oil are required 
OT. 
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for the eight dozen of ſkins, and two men lf 2 
1. to ſhake, oil, and hang them up. 


hy Nicoſia they uſe oil of /g ſame, or of Set, 
which is the oil moſt uſed in the Levant. ; 


©" Theſe moroccos remain one or two days (more 
al leſs, cording to the weather,) in the drying- 
| ſometimes they are taken down the ſame 
: 4 y; in winter they often require a week: how- 
ver they are taken down as ſpeedily as poſſible... 
Being thoroughly dry, they muſt be curried and 
gtazetl, being firſt folded two by two in ſmall 
whyſps,. grain to grain, and trod on a clean floor, 
two at a time, with curriers ſhoes, made for that 
1 One man may tread four or five dozen 
4 day. Then they are to be grained. with, a 
Wooden graining-board, lengthways, breadthways,. 
and cornerways, or from corner to corner. A my 
will grain four dozen a day, 


They muſt be perched on the flefh fi de with 5 
; Perch dug Knife, rubbing it with whiting, to pre- 
vent the knife from entering too far into the be 
ſtance of the kin. 4 % „„ 

Black Morocco is glazed Lich a OE made i in be 
form of an apple, or a flat onion, worked on a ta- 
ble a little inclined: one man can glaze three e 
avs 2 dozen in one Yr, „ 355 


P 5 ” * . 
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; of. an inch: a weight with a ſmall book is .ſuf- 
pended on the fide of the ſkin, which pulls it 


down, hilſt the glazier holds and governs it wich 
his thigh, letting it flide as neeeſſary, in Piogor- 
tion as he advances in his glazing. | 


Each ſkin is twice 3 that all intervals. and. 
futrows may be effaced by the return of the ſleeker; 


this alſo makes the grain more ſhlining: one man 


can glaze two dozen a day, for which he. is paid 
twenty-four fols a dozen: this operation is delicate, 
and requires habit and {kill to glaze equally and 
uniformly. The grain is lightly watered with a 
4 5 7 to make the glazer ſlip cafy, but this i is not 

neceſſary the ſecond time. 


* Glazing lays down the grain of the More veep, 1. 
1s the grain is a beauty in Morocco, they riſe it 
again by means of a c pauinelle, which is lightly 
drawn over, without taking off the luſtre, and 
this is the laſt working of red Morocco at t Poris. | 


_ Continuation of. the Yellow Morocco at Pais | 


MHoroces ſkins which'are to be melloxwed, require 
lefs precaution than thoſe which are to be dyed red. 
They are dyed when taken from the vat, and it is 
the fame with reſpect to all other colours, except 
red; they even let them dry after the vat, and 


theſe they call ſxins in crit; when they are to be 


dyed, they are wetted, trod in the water, wrung, 
half dried, alumed, and then dyed. | 


; „The Avignon berries is the only ingredient uſed 

yellow Morocco it is the grain of a tree called 
oy eatharticus minor 6 Cajpart Baubini in 
20 5 


Pi nace: 
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Pinace, p. 478) and by Linnæus, Rhamnus ſpicis ter- 
minalibus floribus, quadriſidis divicis, Spec. p. 193. 
Hortus Cliffortianus, 70. Flora Suecica, 193.) that 

is, leſſer buckthorn, or yellow berries : this kind 
of buckthorn, or this thorny ſhrub, which produces 
the Avignon berries, grows in Provence, Dauphiny, 
and Languedoc, from whence the berries are brought 
to the dyers. | - 


1 


So 143 %S 
* 
N 


One pound and a half of yellow berries in one 
bucket of water will dye four dozen of ſkins ; this 
colour dyes eaſily, and though done after the vat, 
it is as ſolid as the red, which is given in tripe, that 
is, before the vat. | | | 


At Nicoſia they uſe yellow berries, called halge 
gex they get them from Caramania, from whence 
they are brought to Egypt, and the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, where the Rhamnus catharticus does not 
grow; and they uſe the common yellow berry alſo- 


The deeper the yellow is required, the more it 
muſt be forced with the berries : it may be brought 
to an orange. 


At Marſeiles they manufacture blue and green 
Moroccos; without a minute deſcription of the ope- 
ration of theſe dyes; ſuflice it to ſay, that a blue is 
made with turnfjole and indigo; and a green wih 
verdegreaſe mixed with a little tartar, or with a mi- 
tute of yellow and blue. NOT ee 


2 


| Yellow Moroccos of the Levant. 


| At Nicrſia, for the yellow dye, they tak ben ; 
dre pounds of hagen or Avignon berries, with. 
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ed together and redueed into a very fine x 
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one pound and a half of roche alum, which 2 


and infuſed in ſix quarts of lukewarm water, Over a 
very flow fire, for one hour or two, obſerving's not to 
oy the liquor. a Ro 3 


7 * 
174 


They put the fort y fkins, which ard to 3 ayed 
valid, into a kind of ſtove, extended on the ground 
one over the other; then two men taking each, the 
extremities of a ſkin, one of them dips his Hafid in 
the yellow liquor, and, without any other inſtrs 
ment, paſſes and repaſſes it on the grain of the Teh: 
when it is well dyed, they fold it in two len gthways, 
and as they are dyed, they are piled. ' They are 
then turned over five or fix times, ſtill placing then 
ber over the other; that the dye may 1 12 the 
8 82 8 


They are dyed yellow a fila time, | ave is 
fame manner, turning and returning them about 
forty times ; after which they are dipped ſeven or 
eight times in very clean freſh water; they are then. 
dried in the ſhade, perched on the fleſh fide to take 


off the 12 76 and the r fired with a ſtick. 


Black Morocco at Nicoſia. 


3 | They take the ſkins when they have paſſed che 
mach; for they require neither bran nor figs, as 
the red ¶Morocvo, nor galls, as the yellow Morocco: 


they. take fix pounds of a vitriolic, aſtringent 


earth, which is found in the iſland of Cyprus, and 
which the natives call Maurite or Maurizi, and 


a handful of powdered gall-nuts, which are in- 


fuſed together, cold, for two or three hours, in 


— or forty-eight quarts of water: this 
liquor 
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Hquor is black; each ſkin is rubbed once only, and 
as ſoon as it is dyed. it muſt be immediately well 
waſhed: in freſh water, for without this precaution 
the dye would burn the ſkin ; they are then extended 
to dry in the ſhade; they make this dye more or 
leſs black, by adding more or leſs maurite; they 
alſo put a little oil on the ſurface when they are 
In France, it is at the coming out of the ſumach, 

lack, after graining with the paumelle, and ſpar- 
ring: they make the black of ſour beer, in which 
old iron has been infuſed, as has been ſaid in the 
Art of Currying : they uſe a. ball of horſe-hair or a 
Tough: bruſh, which is dipped in the dye, and with 
which the grain is rubbed twice, ſometimes three or 
four times, drying the ſkins each time, except the 


laſt. 


At the laſt dying, when they are half dried, they 
are trod and rubbed, then extended on a table, 
grained with the paumelle, and alittle water flung 
on them: after ſparring, they come again on the 
table, to be grained with the paumelle lengthways, 
acroſs, and from corner to corner, this raiſes the 
grain; water is again flung on them, and they are 
glazed afreſh; finally, they are grained a third time 
with a wooden paumelle. e e 


They then /r2 the grain either with barberry- 
juice, garlick, citron, orange, or ſour beer, be- 
ing ſtrongly rubbed with a woollen cap or ſwab ; 
the edges are pared on the beam, perched with 
the perching-kniſe; and a. cork paumelle paſſed 
over to raiſe the grain: this is the laſt * 
10 14 | This. 


r rather of the gall, that the Morocco receives the 
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This work is nearly the ſame as that of fat goat 
ins, which I have deſcribed in the Art of Curry- 
ing. Copperas dries and burns the ſkin, and beer 
is preferred, becauſe in ſome meaſure it feeds the 
ſkin, and gives it a ſoftneſs far from burning and 
drying it. The black made of beer is beſt when 
old; it can ſcarcely be uſed before three or four 
months, whereas that of copperas may be made uſe 
of as ſoon as made, and this is the realon bad Wa ; 
men prefer it. | K 70 80118 i 


19000 


Continuation of Black and Yellow Morocco at 
Diarbékir. | JF b 0505 it; 


FE 
913 


ſqil 2 
At Diarbetir he Mind which are to be 2nd in 
black or yellow paſs into the gall, but fort the red 
they uſe the muſt of grapes or honey: for fiſty ſcins 
intended to be yellowed or blackened, they take 
two battemens, or twelve ocques of powdered galls, 
which 1s diluted cold, as a liquid pap, in three 
ocqurs of water (an ocque weighs four hundred 
drachms, or three pounds two ounces, - Prench- 
weight); as ſoon as the galls are ſoaked ſufficiently” 
and precipitated, the fkins are put in and trod 
with the feet one after another, which is repeated 
three times in two hours; they are then ſeſt to 
ſoak in the decoction of gall till the next morning; 
when the gall pap is too thick, water is added to 
it. 


The next day the ſkins are taken out, worked on 
the fleſh ſide, trod three or four times ſeparately, 


and when well cleanſed, they are again put into 


freſh decoction or pap of galls, ſuch as the fuſt, 
well waſhed i in cold water, and then dryed. 


5p : W hen 
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When dried, and to be d yed yellow, for era 


ſiſty ſkins, they take two Rd of grain of Jara, or 


berries of Avignon; this is the grain or berry of a 


ſpecies of Lycium of Caraminia; Rhamnus catharticus 
to which is added fifty drachms of powdered alum, 


which is diluted, like thin pap, in a ſufficient quan- 


oy of hot water; with this dye they rub the ikins, 


ck mult be moiſt to take the dye rightly ; this : 


operation mult be done in a hot place, 


When dyed, they are folded and piled one over 
another, and thus leſt till next day, when they 
are lightly waſhed in cold water, in which forty 
—_ -of alum has been diffolved,) which 


- . 0 2 


At Diarbi tir, for black Morocco, they uſe pow- | 
dered galls twice, as for the yellow; when waſhed. 
and dried, they take two pounds of a vitriolic ferru- 
gineous earth, which they call caraboya, which is 
dliſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water; when, 
the water is well loaded with it, the ſkins are rub- 
bed with it till they appear of a fine black; they arg. 
then waſhed in freſh water, dried in the ſhade, 


glazed, and, laſtly, luſtred with oil 4 Bezeriane, or 
linſeed oil. 


Of the Commerce of Moroccos. 4 


Red Moroccos are fold, at Paris, fiom F ixty tko 
eighty livres a dozen, weighing from eleven to 


fourteen pounds a dozen, when entirely finiſhed. 


The 
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The yellow, blue, or green Aoroccos 8 are fold from 
Forty-eizhe to ſixty livres a dozen; and the black 
Moroccos from fifty to fifty. ſive or fixty livres. 


Morocco is uſed by tapeſtry workers, ſhoe-makers, 
belt-makers, ſadlers, caſe-makers, and trunk-mak- 
ers; it is the mo eſteemed, the deareſt; and the 
fineſt of all leathers : ſhoes made of black” c 
have this advantage, that they are clvane; with a 
ſponge and vinegar, Which reſtores their Leher 
and does not daub or loil the ſtockings. „ 

S vaniſh en are met eſteemed for FEAT 
yet 2 of France are often more beaurifuf; 5 
for quality and brightneſs of colours, thoſe of -the 
Levant, Conſtantinaple, Cyprus, Aleppo, and Sf ha, 
are the moſt ſought after. 


be bagk: binders take only the frialtelt; fi neſt, 


and thinneſt Morocces, and often pare them on the 
fleſh ſide to make them thinner ; FF. Pay. Ama 
fixty to ſixty- ſix Hvres a dozen. 1 
They 1 manyfacture red baſilt at 3 ; n 
ſheep fkins' dyed red,' with leſs precaution than 
re nene are much eſteemed at Paris. 


White ene is prepared much like tawyer's 


e of which I ſhall give a particular treatiſe in 
the Art of Leather-Dreffing. In this manufacture, 
they uſe ſome drugs to preſerve the white not 
known to the tawyers, and which have not yet 
come to my knowledge. The river-work of 
white Morocco is carried on the ſame as for the 
red becauſe goat ſKins are very ungrateful and 


difhcult 
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difficult to be worked. After all the different i 
workings, that is, after the draining, they give 10 
it the bran maſterings, where it remains ſour or 
five days in ſummer, and eight in winter. When 
the maſtering has roſe ſeveral times, and that it 
falls of itſelf, and riſes no more; they whiten 
the ſkins with a paſte made of eggs. and milk as 
Tit üg they alſo pretend that to prevent their 
Tpottitiy and, ſpoiling eaſily, that there is another 
Tecret ingredient added which ſtrengthens the grain 
of ile White Morocco: if fo, this muſt be an 
aftringent. They are then grained by. means of 
the currier's graining board, which mult have a 
Too paumelle ; they are Juſtred IF rabling) them 
r. A clean and dry linen. 
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W hite Moraccos | are leſs aſd; in Frans than i in 
Fg where large quantities are brought from 
Smyrna. The Italian women's ſhoes are made of 
it, and it has this advantage over all other white 
ſkins, that it is cally cleanſed when ſoiled, being 
fuſſicieft to waſh it, and when dry to rub it with 
a cloth, by which it recovers all its quality and 
brightneſs. 


— 


The 1 are Medes, very lie Morecoty 
bil tanned with bark, in which they differ from 
Morocco, which are only tanned with ſumach and 
galls; probably this denomination comes from the 
= of Cordoua in Andaluſia, the ſame as. Ruſſia, 


0 ry, and Morocco have given nei names to 
kinds. of leather. . e 
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Proceſſes for dying Leather Red, and Tel“ 
low, as practiſed in Turkey, with di- 
rections for preparing and tanning the 
ins, as communicated by Mr. Phrirppoe, 
a native of Armenia, who received from 

the Society for the Encouragement of 

Arts, &c. one hundred pounds, and alſp 

the gold medal of the Society, as a, fe- 
on ve tor diſcovering this ſeerer. / da 


28 i ; Pa EIS L o I, 
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Ferst 


Arterz L 


n, preparation for the Skins, both for Red an 
Tel. ow Leathers by dreſfi "g them in lime. 


E T the ſkins, dried with the ha an, 

1 be laid firſt to ſoak in clean water for three 
days; let them then be broken over the fleſh fide, 
put into freſh water for two days longer, and af- 
terwards hung up to drain half an hour. Let 
mem now be broken again on the fleſh fide, limed 
an cold lime on the ſame. ſide, and doubled toger 
ther with the grain fide outward: In this, ſtate 
they muſt be hung up within doors over a. frame 
for five or ſix days, till the hair be looſe; which 
mult be then taken off, and the ſkins returned 
into the lime-pit, for about three weeks. Take 


them out, and let them be well worked, fleſh and 
grain, 


- n 
* 
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grain, every ſixth or ſeventh day during that time: 
aſter which, let them be waſhed ten times in clear 
water, changing the water at each waſhing. They 


are next to be prepared 1 in drench, as below 
mentioned. 


11 


ih ie, eee Ih 


282 110 
Saad Wee of the Skins for both the Red 
and Yellow Dyes by drenching. 


Aſter ſqueezing the water out of the ſkins, put 
chem into a mixture of bran and water, warm as 
new milk, in the following proportions, viz. 
about three | pounds of bran for five. ſkins, and 
water ſufficient to make the mixture moderately, 
fluid, which will be about a gallon to each pound 
of bran, In this drench let the ſkins he three 
days ; at the end of which time they muſt be well 
worked, and afterwards returned into the drenck 
two days longer. They muſt be then taken ont 


and rubbed between the hands; the water ſqueez- 


ed from them, and the bran ſcraped off clear from 

both ſides of the ſkins. After this they muſt be 

again waſhed ten times in clear water, and che 
water ſqueezed out of * 


Thus far the preparatory proceſs of al} the 
by ſkins, whether intended to be died red or yellow, 
is the ſame; but afterwards thoſe which are to 


be dyed red, mult be treated as follows. 


ARTICLE 
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"ARTICLE III. 3 45857 of 


Preparation in Honey and Bran of the Skin that. 
are to be died red. 


Mix one pound of honey with three ER of 


luke - warm water, and ſtir them together till the 


honey is diſſolved. T hen add two double hand 
fuls of bran; and taking four ſkins (for which 
che above quantity of the mixture will: be ſufſi- 


cient) work them all in it one after. another. 


Afterwards fold up each ſkin ſeparately into a 
round form, with the fleſh fide inwards, and lay 
them in an earthen-pan, or other proper veſſel ; 


if, in the ſummer, by the fide of each other, but 
in the winter on the top of each other. Place the 
veſſel in a ſloping poſition, ſo that ſuch part of the. ; 


fluid as may ſpotaneouſly drain from the, {kins, 
may drain from them. An acid fermeatation will 


then riſe in the liquor, and the ſkins will ſwell: : 


conſiderably. In this ſtate they mult continue for 
ſeven or eight days ; but the moiſture that drains 
from them, mult be poured off, once or twice a 
day, as occaſion may require. After this a fur- 
ther preparation in alt is neceſſary ; and whick 
mult be performed in the following manner, 


ARTICLE IV, 


| Preparation in Salt, of the Skins to be hed Fees 


After the ſkins have been fermented in the 
honey and bran, as above-mentioned, let them be 
taken.out of that mixture on the eighth or ninth. 
day, and well rubbed with dry common fea ſalt, in 


the proportion of about a halt a pound to each ſkin; 
the 


them. This will make them contract again, and 
part with a further conſiderable quantity of moi- 


ſture; which muſt be ſqueezed out by drawing 


each | ſkin ſeparately through the hands. They 
mult next be ſcraped clean on both fides from the 


bran, ſuperfluous falt, and moiſture that may ad- 


here to them. After which, dry ſalt muſt be 


ſtrewed over the grain ſide, and well rubbed in 
with'ithe and. T hey are then to be doubled 
withi "the fleſfi fide outward, lengthways from 


neck to tail, and a little more dry ſalt muſt be 


_ thinty' ſtrewed over the fleſh ſide, and rubbed in; 


for the two laſt operations about a pound and a 


half:offalt will be ſufficient for each kin. They 

muſl-thew be put, thus folded on each other, 
between two clean boards, placed floping, breadth- _ 
ways and a heavy weight laid on the upper 


board, in order gradually to preſs out what moi- 


ſture they will thus part with. In this ſtate of 


preſſure, they muſt be continued two days or 


longer, till it is convenient to dye them, for which 


they will then be duly prepared. 


£ 553147 -ART/xCLE: V. 7 : 


Proerations of the Red Dye, in o pe- rh. 


tion for four Shins, 


Put eight gallons of water into a copper, with 


ſeven ounces of Shenan*, tied up in a linen bag. 


Light 


8 * 2 * * —_ * * 


* Shenan, is a drug much uſed by dyers in the 
Zaſt; and may eafily be procured at any of the ports 
of Syria and Africa in the Levant. It is the eaſtern 
jointed cali, called by the botaniſts ſelicornia 3 
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the ſalt muſt be well rubbed and worked with 
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Light a fire under the copper, and when the wa- 
ter has boiled about a quarter of an hour, take 
out the bag of ſhenan, and put into the boil- 
ing fluid or lixivium, iſt, two drachms of alum; 
2dly, two drachms of pomegranate bark; 3dly, 
three quarters of an ounce of turmeric ; 4thly, 
three ounces of cochineal; 5thly, two ounces of 
loaf-ſugar. Let the whole mixture boil about 
ſix minutes, then cover the fire, and take out a 
quart of the liquor, putting it into a flat earthern 
pan, and when it is as cold as new milk, take 
one ſkin, folded lengthways, the grain- ſide out- 
wards, and dip it in the liquor, rubbing it gently 
with the hands. Then taking out the ſkin, hang 
it up to drain, and throw away the ſuperfluous 
dye. Proceed in the ſame manner with the re- 
maining three ſkins; repeating the operation on 
each ſkin ſeparately, eight times, ſqueezing the 
ſkins by drawing them through the hands before 
each freſh dipping. Lay them now on one fide 
of a large pan, ſet ſloping, to drain off as much 


A * ** Py * — —_ 2 —— * 4 
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and grows in great plenty in thoſe and other 
parts of the Eaſt. There is a leſſer ſpecies of the 
ſelicornia on our coaſt, which, from its great 
aſſinity with the ſhenan, might be preſumed to 
have the ſame qualities. On ſome trials, howe- 
ver, it has not appeared to anſwer the intention 
of the ſhenan; but it will be prudent to purſue 
the examination of this further, as ſome unknown 
circumſtances in the collecting or uſing the Eng- 
liſh ſelicornia, might occaſion the miſcarriage, 
But be this as it may, the eaſtern ſhenan may 
at all events, be eaſily procured in any quantity, 
at a very trifling expence, by any of the captains 
of Turkey ſhips, at Aleppo, Snyrna, &c. | 
of 
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of the moiſture as will run from them without preſ- 
| ſure, for about two hours, or till they are cold; 

then tan them, as below directed. | 


ARTICLE VI. 


Tanning the Red Shins. 


Powder four ounces of the beſt white galls, in 


dA marble mortar, . through a fine ſieve, 
Mix the powder with about three quarts of water, 


and work the ſkins well in this mixture for half an 


hour or more, folding up tbe ſkins four-fold. Let 
them lie in this tan twenty- four hours, when they 


muſt be worked again as before; then taken out, 


ſcraped clean on both ſides, from the firſt galls, 


and put into a like quantity of freſh galls and wa- 


ter. In this freſh mixture they muſt be again well 


© worked for three quarters of an hour; then folded 


up as before, and left in the freſh tan for three days. 


On the fourth day they muſt be taken out, waſhed 
clean from the galls, in feven or eight freſh quan- 


tities of water, and then hung up to dry. 
AR 110 LE VII. , 
Manner of dreſſing the Skins after they are tanncd, 


When the ſkins have been treated as above, and 
are very near dry, they ſhould be ſcraped with the 


proper inſtrument or ſcraper on the fleſh ſide, to 


reduce them to a proper degree of thickneſs. They 


are then to be laid on a ſmooth board, and glazed, 


by rubbing them with a ſmooth glaſs. After which 
they muſt be oiled, by rubbing them with olive 
oil, by means of a linen rag, in proportion of one 
ounce and a half of oil _ four ſkins; then they 
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are to be grained on a graining-board, lengthways, 
breadthways, aud cornerways, or from corner to 


corner. 


ARTICLE YAM, 


Preparation with Galle, for the Skins to be ed | 
yeilow, 


After the four ſkins are taken out of the drench 


of bran, and clzan waſhed, as before directed in 


the ſecond ariicie, they muſt be very well worked 
half an hour or more, in a mixture of a pound 
and a half of the beſt white galls, finely powder- 
ed, with two cuarts of clean water. The ſkins 
are then to be ſeparately doubled lengthways; 
rolled up with the fleſh fide outwards, laid in the 
mixture, and cloſe prefled down on each other, 
in which, fate they muſt continue two whole 
days. On the third day let them be again worked 
in the tan; and afterwards ſcraped clean from 
the gails, with an ivory or braſs inſtrument (for 
no iron mult touch them.) They muſt then be 
put into a freſh tan, made of two pounds of galls 
finely powdered, with about three quarts of wa- 
ter, and well worked therein fifteen times. Af- 
ter this they muſt be doubled, rolled up as before, 
and Jaid in the Tecond tan for three days. On 
the third day a quarter of a pound of white fea 
ſalt muſt be worked into each ſkin ; and the ſkins 
doubled up 28 before, and returned into the tan, 
til the day following, when they are to be taken 
out, and well wathed fix times in cold water, 
and four times in water lukewarm. The wa- 
ter mult be then well ſqueezed out, by laying 
the ſkins under prefſure, for about half an 
hour, between two boards, with a weight * a- 

our 
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bout two or three hundred pounds laid upon the 
uppermolt board, when they will. be ready for the. 


dye. 
ARTICLE IX.. 


P; 3 of the Yellow Dye, in the proper pro- 
2h for four Skins, 


Mix fix ounces of caſſiari gehira*, or dgehira, 
or the berries of the eaſtern rhamnus, with the 
ſame quantity of alum, and pound them together 
till they be fine, in a marble or braſs mortar, 
with a braſs peſtle, Then dividing the materials, 
thus powdered, into three equal parts of four 
ounces each, put one of thoſe three parts into 
about a pint and a half of water, in a china or 
earthen veſſel ; and ſtir the mixture together. Let 
the fluid ſtand to cool, till it will not ſcald the 
hand. Then ſpreading one of the ſkins flat on a 
table, in a warm room, with the grain fide uppers - 
moſt, pour a fourth part of the tinging liquor, pre- 
pared as above directed, over the upper or grain. 
ſide, ſpreading it equally over. the ſkin with the 
hand, and rubbing it well in, Afterwards do the 
like with the other three ſkins, for which the mix 
ture firſt made will be ſufficient. 


* 


* 


— — — — aca 


* The caſſiari gehira is the berries of an eaſtern 
rhamnus, or buckthorn tree, and may be had at 
Alefbe, and other parts of the Levant, at a ſmall 

rice. The common Avignon, or yellow berries, 
may be ſubſtituted, but not with ſo good an effect; 
the caſſiari gehira being a ſtronger and brighter 
yellow dye, both for this uſe, and allo that of co- 


touring paper-hangings, &c. 
| T his 
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This operation muſt be repeated twice more on 
each ſkin ſeparately, with the remaining eight 
ounces of the powder of the berries, and alum, 
with the abovementioned due proportion of hot 
water put to them, as before directed. 


The ſkins, when dyed, are to be hung up on a 
wooden frame, without being folded, with the grain 
ſide outwards, about three quarters of an hour to 


drain, when they muſt be carried to a river or 


ſtream of running water, and well waſhed therein 
fix times, or more. After this, they muſt be put 
under preſſure for about an hour, till the water be 
well ſqueezed out; afterwards. the {ſkins muſt be 


hung up to dry in a warm room. 


This being done, the ſkins are to be dreſſed and 


grained, as before direct ed for thoſe dyed red, ex- 
1 the oiling, which muſt be omitted. 
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